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SOME REMINISCENCES OF A HIGHLAND CHIEF. 


Tue following account of life in 
the Highlands of Scotland at the 
beginning of this century, and the 
notices of Colonel Ranaldson Mac- 
donell, Chief of Glengarry and 
Clanronald, are based entirely upon 
the unpublished autobiography of 
Miss Macdonell of Glengarry, this 
chief's daughter, and upon material 
supplied by her :— 


I was born at Glengarry, says 
Miss Macdonell, on Loch Oich, 
the highest point on the Cale- 
donian Canal, in 1814. I was 
the fourth daughter of Colonel 
Ranaldson Macdonell of Glengarry 
and Clanronald. There were seven 
daughters of us and seven sons, 
of whom six boys died under three 
years of age, one boy and six girls 
grew to full age, and the youngest 
sister died at twelve years of age. 

Garry Cottage, a charming villa 
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near Perth, is the first place of 
which I recollect anything. There 
at three years of age I had the 
measles very severely, and my eye- 
sight was nearly lost. I next re- 
member travelling from Glenga 

to Inverie, one of my father’s 
houses, where we generally spent 
a few weeks every summer. The 
journey in those days was a very 
curious one. We started from 
Glengarry in our own carriage ; 
twenty-seven miles to Loch 
Hourn head — stopping half-way 
at Tomdown to feed the horses 
and get something for ourselves 
at the little inn, which consisted 
of three rooms, was built of turf, 
and was always brimful of peat- 
smoke: this hurt our eyes so 
much, that we children kept run- 
ning out and in. I remember on 
one occasion our father telling us 
that we had better lie on our 
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backs on the earthen floor, and 
we acted on this suggestion for 
a little. When we reached Loch 
Hourn we got into a large boat 
rowed by four men, generally sing- 
ing Gaelic songs to keep time. 
My elder sister and I, who had 
splendid voices, used to sing the 
whole way, each placed on a 
bench beside one of the rowers. 
After about eight miles’ rowing, 
we arrived at Barrisdale, one of 
our tacksmen’s houses, where we 
generally spent a night. A precious 
night it was! The governess and 
three of us children occupied two 
box-beds in the parlour proper, 
the wall-paper of which was cov- 
ered with roses. Immediately 
after breakfast we all got into 
the boat again to row round to 
Inverie by Loch Nevis. But on 
the occasion of my early remem- 
brance there was a terrific storm. 
The maids were groaning and 
screaming with fear, and the men 
declared that we children must 
all sit in the bottom of the boat. 
When about half-way, it was re- 
solved that we should leave the 
boat and go across country to 
Inverie. How the rest of the 
party accomplished the five miles, 
I do not know; but I was packed 
up in a plaid on a Highlander’s 
back, and the sister a year younger 
than I was carried by the nurse. 
Our house at Inverie was a very 
curiousone. A considerable portion 
of it was built like an ordinary house 
of stone and lime; but the dining- 
room, drawing-room, and four bed- 
rooms were built by my father on 
the old-fashioned wattled system. 
Magnificent beams of Scotch fir 
sprang from the clay floor to a roof 
with similar beams. Between the 
beams was regular basket-work of 
hazel- wood. The outside of the 
walls and the roof were slated. 
The front door opened into this 
part of the house, and opposite 


it was another door entering into 
the stone-and-lime part. 

The scenery of this part of Knoi- 
dart is perfectly beautiful. There 
were slightly sloping grass-hills at 
the back of our house rising to 
perhaps two thousand feet high; 
with North Morar in front, nearly 
shutting in the loch, and the moun- 
tains of Rum in the far distance. 

The return from Inverie was 
often made over Mambarrisdale—a 
low pass between hills, and about 
five miles long. How the elder 
members of the family travelled, 
I cannot tell; but my next sister 
and I were each put in a creel— 
one on each side of a pony, over 
whose back we could talk and 
play together nicely. On these 
journeys there was always plenty 
of men at hand to carry us if we 
wished. 

My mother was a daughter of 
Sir William Forbes of Pitsligo, 
and before her marriage, at twenty- 
two, had always lived in Edin- 
burgh. On coming to the High- 
lands she was somewhat bewil- 
dered by the sort of life she had 
to lead. Instead of going to shops 
for butcher-meat, whole animals 
were brought into the larder at 
once; and, that she might really 
understand how to arrange the 
pieces for use at table, she got a 
sheep cut up exactly as if it had 
been a bullock. The smallness of 
the sirloins and rounds that this 
produced may be imagined, but 
she learned her lesson. Soon after 
she went north the housekeeper 
said she was short of needles. To 
my mother’s amazement she heard 
that none could be got nearer than 
Inverness, forty-two miles distant! 
The needles being an absolute ne- 
cessity, a man with a cart and 
horse had to be sent for them. 

Our education was of the most 
practical kind. At five years of 
age we were formally taken into 
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the schoolroom, and handed over 
to the governess, in whose bedroom 
we now slept, instead of in the 
nursery. We at once began to 


‘learn the alphabet and to sew, and 


at six or seven years of age we 
were not contemptible needle- 
women. We made our own pina- 
fores ourselves, and lots of the 


family underclothing was made in 


the schoolroom; parts of every- 
thing were done by us at that 
early age. Every Saturday fore- 
noon, from 10 to 12 o’clock, was 
spent in mending our clothes and 
darning our stockings. Broken 
strings had to be unpicked, the 
worn part cut off by our gover- 
ness, and the good bit of tape 
neatly sewed on again. Frocks 
and pinafores, torn in getting over 
or through fences, had all to be 
nicely darned: these we consid- 
ered very troublesome, and to 
avoid such work, we often took 
more care of our clothes. But the 
two hours of mending were far 
from dull, as we sang song after 
song the whole time, at least after 
Miss P. became our governess. 
She sang no end of Scotch songs, 
and paid attention to make us sing 
correctly, by the ear, no end of 
Jacobite ones, of which our father 
was very fond. And she also did, 
at enormous trouble to herself, 
teach us to sing Gaelic ones, 
though she knew nothing of that 
language. Sometimes our father 
wished us to learn a good old 
Gaelic song he had once heard one 
of our maidservants, or perhaps a 
shepherd’s daughter, sing : the ser- 
vant or country girl was sent into 
the schoolroom on various occa- 
sions till Miss P. and one or more 
of us mastered the air by the ear, 
and then she wrote down the 
words, also by the ear, till we had 
it fit to sing after dinner, when 
our father corrected any wrong 
pronunciation ; the air was certain 
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to be correct. I know I was 
working my sampler before M. 
was sent to school in London, 
about 1819, when I probably was 
hardly six years of age. I was 
always far behind with reading 
and spelling, in consequence of bad 
sight. I think we began arith- 
metic at seven years of age, as 
well as writing, and never touched 
the piano till we were nine; 
French, I think, when we were 
about eleven; dancing, vocal 
music, Italian, when we were 
about sixteen, at which age most 
of us had final class masters, and 
were at school in London. This 
arrangement was not calculated 
to make us first-rate musicians or 
linguists. Most of our aunts ad- 
mired my mother’s children for 
their practical usefulness, which 
their own, though far more accom- 
plished, failed in. My mother cut 
out most of the family undercloth- 
ing, and had one of us down from 
the schoolroom to fold up the 
pieces neatly as they were cut; so 
at nine years of age we had a very 
good idea of cutting out, which 
we practised in making our own 
dolls’ clothes, which, when new, 
were dressed as ladies, with bon- 
nets, tippets, cloaks, &c. When 
these dolls got old and tashed, we 
painted their faces to look like 
men, with whiskers, and dressed 
them as sailors or Highlanders, 
and even got the gamekeeper to 
dress the skin of a mouse (head 
and all), of which we made a suit 
able purse for our Highlander. 
Sunday, and all through the 
week, we were called at 7 A.M., 
and did our Bible lesson from 8 
to 9, at which hour we breakfasted, 
which could never have taken us 
more than ten minutes; then out 
to play. Sometimes, I may say in 
general, we three schoolroom 
children breakfasted alone on 
porridge and milk, and nothing 
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after it, no bread and jelly—noth- 
-ing of the sort. A plate of por- 
ridge and a small bowl of milk 
must be finished by each of us ; for 
if left, and seen by the governess 
on her return from breakfast, we 
were sent for and had to finish it 
cold. Now and again we managed 
to get part of it given to one of 
the deer-hounds, but this was not 
easily done. From 10 to 12, 
lessons ; at 12, lunch—oatcake or 
broth; 1 to 3, walk round the 
home parks, the same walk every 
fine day; at 3, dinner; at 6, 
supper, porridge, or oatcake and 
milk. After 6, dress and go down 
to the dining-room at fruit-time, 
when we always got some; and 
J. and I had to sing any song we 
were desired, for which purpose 
J. and I were often kept longer, 
seated on the dining-room floor 
with the baby on one of our laps, 
the other amusing it with a bunch 
of keys, while both of us were 
singing it song after song. The 
piper always played during dinner 
three times, and three times after 
the ladies had left the dining- 
room. He played for us too. As 
there were only three of us (then) 
in the schoolroom, and as four 
were required for a reel, a strath- 
spey, or a reel of Tulloch, we were 
allowed to go for the housekeeper, 
mamma’s maid, the nursery or 
the schoolroom maids, to dance 
with us. We might have the 
piper any night; but if we were 
too long between our dances, he 
was sent away, as papa insisted 
he was not to be kept idle for us. 
The pipes must have been the first 
instrument we ever heard played, 
as the piper played in front of the 
house six days in the week. My 
elder sisters and the governess all 
played the piano, and one of the 
men-servants played the flute, 
which we thought beautiful. The 
violin we heard our master play- 


ing when we had dancing lessons, 
I also remember dancing to it 
when played by one of our tenants 
in his own house. One night my 
two eldest sisters and our brother 
settled they would waltz with us, 
and the piper played the “ High- 
land Laddie.” We had great diffi- 
culty in getting him to play it so as 
to suit our dancing to it. In the 
dining-room, our father wondered 
what the piper could be about, 
and was so angry when he came 
out and saw us waltzing to the 
pipes that I do not believe any of 
us ever did such a thing again. 

I do not remember if there was 
a child in the nursery at the time 
the following event happened, but 
we three schoolroom children, our 
governess, and the maid-servants, 
were alone in Glengarry House. 
It was during the winter, and 
the elder members of the family 
and the men-servants were all 
south. One Sunday evening our 
governess was quietly writing in 
her own bedroom, not the school- 
room, where we were. It was a 
well-understood rule that none of 
us should meddle with the fire, 
but in due time my sister J. said 
the fire would soon die out, and 
put on some peats. Soon after, I 
proceeded to do the same, and to 
prevent my doing so, J. held her 
dress across the fireplace with 
both her hands: in our struggle 
about the peats her dress caught 
fire, causing a shout which soon 
brought in our governess, who at 
once crushed out the flames with- 
out catching fire herself, though 
dressed in white muslin, with an 
Indian shaw], in which one or two 
small holes were burned. What 
would people think now of such 
clothing for the dead of winter! 
cotton dresses for old and young 
when indoors, with woollen ones 
above them when out walking. 
We children were constantly out 
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in frost and snow in our house- 
dresses. There was a pair of 
white swans on Loch Oich which 
it was my particular pleasure and 
charge to feed during the winter ; 
and when out doing so, I was just 
dressed as if in the house, no 
bonnet, standing on the snow or 
frosted grass, calling the swans 
across the water till they came 
and ate my corn or raw potatoes. 

Once when at Inverie, as usual 
we were wading about on the 
sand, the tide being very far out, 
when the boat with my brother 
and his tutor (a divinity student, 
afterwards the parish minister of 
Kilmonivaig) came near us, and 
I waded, asking them to take me 
in, which they refused to do: but 
J. urged me on, saying they could 
not let me be drowned; and so 
I waded on till they got fright- 
ened, and took me in. They con- 
tinued rowing about for hours, of 
which I soon got tired, but could 
not get back, and in the distance 
I could see the rest all bathing, 
whilst I was a prisoner in the 
boat. All of us could swim more 
or less, but none could dive, which 
we wished to do: we had some 
lessons, but reported to our brother 
how we got on. Mamma would 
not hear of swimming with blad- 
ders, as they might burst; so we 
tied two bunches of sedges so as 
to be under our arms, which was 
very successful, and they were 
left on the beach, ready for use 
when we went to bathe, but had 
soon to be given up, as when 
dragged into the water we were 
just surrounded by earwigs. 

t must have been about 1824, 
on our way from Inverie, that Bar- 
risdale gave my brother a young 
kid which he called Solomon. In 
due time Solomon became a strong 
goat, and was always in or about 
the house. One dark winter night, 
the elder members of the family 
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and all the men-servants being 
away, the best bedroom bell began 
to ring violently. Our governess 
and we three came to the stairs, 
where we could see the nurse- 
maid at her door, and in the front 
lobby the housekeeper and the 
maid-servants had collected. All 
wondered what had happened, and 
at intervals toll, toll went the bell. 
Some said it must be a ghost, 
others a madman who was said to 
be at large. At last the house- 
maid, a Cirsty Macleod from 
Skye, said she would face either 
ghost or madman, and see what 
the meaning of this was. So with 
her lamp in hand and her long 
broom, she opened the passage- 
door, some of the others timidly 
following her; then she opened 
the bedroom-door, when out came 
Solomon, greatly to every one’s re- 
lief. When shutting the windows 
for the night he had been shut in 
by accident, and very fortunately 
had begun to destroy the bell- 
rope instead of the furniture. He 
was a torment to the laundry-maid 
when he visited her green and 
nibbled the clothes hanging over 
the ropes. She declared he had a 
real notion for the flowers on Miss 
F.’s dresses. At length he con- 
stantly lay close by the fire in the 
men-servants’ hall, and was fre- 
quently seen walking through the 
passages with a piece of red-hot 
peat on his hair, which never 
seemed to burn him; but it was 
considered unsafe, and Solomon 
was banished the house, and we 
saw no more of him. 

Our allowance in the way of 
pocket-money was always very 
much restricted. Each of us got, 
on Handsel-Monday, from 6d. to 
7s. or 8s., according to our ages, 
and not one farthing more till the 
following Handsel- Monday. At 
Glengarry we had no temptation 
to spend our money, as there were 
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no shops; but when our elder 
sisters went from home they exe- 
cuted our commissions, consisting 
perhaps of a shilling book, or a 
piece of print for a doll’s frock— 
half a yard costing 1s. in those days. 
At Glengarry the coming of a pack- 
man was a great event. I remem- 
ber on one occasion, just before 
New Year, a packman arrived who 
had among his goods a lovely knife 
with a blue horn handle, costing 
ls. 6d. I was at that time in pos- 
session of only 10d. Nothing could 
be bought without my mother’s 
consent, and when told of this 
knife, she at once asked if I had 
the money. I said I had 10d. and 
it was close on Handsel-Monday ; 
but she declared the knife could 
not be bought unless I had the 
money in hand, so the packman 
departed with the knife unsold. 

Most of mamma’s friends from 
Edinburgh arrived in their own 
carriages; but I heard mamma’s 
youngest sister say that, on her 
first visit, our factor met her at 
Dalwhinnie to drive from thence 
to Glengarry in the gig. The 
whole thing must have been 
very strange to her, accustomed to 
Edinburgh and its neighbourhood, 
as the inn at Dalwhinnie was 
nearly full of Highland farmers 
and drovers attending some mar- 
ket; and before she got home a 
man had a long talk with the 
factor about buying the wood 
which would be required for his 
coffin. 

About this time (1823) a new 
governess arrived. She had heard 
all about us from mamma’s young- 
est sister, who told her she would 
find her three pupils as wild ‘as 
goats. No doubt she had been 
driven from Dalwhinnie, and must 
have been surprised at her wel- 
come, for in walking round to the 
front door one of the large deer- 
hounds seized her fur muff and 


carried it off, when her eldest 
pupil appeared on the scene and 
presented it to her again, having 
taken it from the dog, and no 
doubt scolded him in Gaelic. I 
remember the amazement of the 
governess at the manner in which 
her pupils vanished out of the 
schoolroom when the arrival of a 
packman was declared, or a dog- 
fight heard, in which case, she was 
told, we were always allowed to go 
to help in case any stranger’s dog 
might be worried, whose position 
would be very critical among the 
many deer-hounds that were sure 
to be about. 

My father was a very keen 
deer-stalker, and must have been 
so from his youth. At a friend’s 
house the whole evening would 
be spent in relating anecdotes of 
their early feats; in one of which 
my father gave a long account 
of following his deer over hills, 
through glens, for more than one 
whole day, in the course of which 
time he sent to inform his parents 
where he was ; and it surprised me 
to hear that both of them came to 
meet him there. He never cared 
for grouse-shooting nor salmon-fish- 
ing, in which his only brother, Sir 
James, delighted. We from our 
infancy were accustomed to pic- 
turesque sights: one in which we 
delighted was seeing from our 
bedroom windows an early start 
for the hill. About three in the 
morning we were wakened by the 
pipers playing “Hey! Johnnie 
Cope,” in front of our window, 
and at once we were seated on the 
window-sill to see all that could 
be seen, just in our night-dresses 
as we got out of bed: we never 
expected to catch cold, and cer- 
tainly we very seldom did. And 
what a sight! probably a Septem- 
ber morning. There was our 
father and two gentlemen or s0, 
visitors at the time; deer-forest- 
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ers moving about with lanterns ; 
two or three Highland ponies; 
some six deer-hounds in couples, 
all much _ excited; sportsmen 
loading their guns, some of 
which were frequently fired off 
before starting. The Highland 
dress predominated; those who 
intended riding only wearing 
shooting-clothes. At the end of 
the day, say about five or six 
o'clock, the sportsmen returned. 
Their game was brought off pony- 
back and laid on the lawn for 
ladies and children to come and 
admire. In those days there was 
no wholesale massacre of game; 
one deer was frequently the whole 
day’s exercise, sometimes two: on 
one memorable occasion I think 
there were two red-deer and a 
roe. No shot was allowed, only 
bullets might be used, and a 
wounded deer must be secured 
and brought home. Once hit, I 
believe the dogs did the rest ; but 
the wounded animal had to be kept 


in sight for fear of being lost and 


left to die on the hill. At this 
distance of time I cannot be sure 
of numbers, but I know my father 
preferred small herds of deer to 
large ones. His herds numbered 
about ten, while some in Perth- 
shire numbered thirty, and con- 
sequently the animals were in- 
ferior in size and condition. A 
few years before my father’s 
death, he shot a very old stag: 
it had a slit in its ear, well known 
as the mark given by a former 
sportsman to all young stags he 
laid hold of, upwards of thirty 
years previously, so this stag must 
have been far above that age ; and 
notwithstanding, its flesh was very 
tender and good. It was my father 
who presented Sir Walter Scott 
with “ Maida,” his favourite stag- 
hound, named after the battle in 
which my uncle, Sir James, fought. 
This dog was Sir Walter’s chief 
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favourite, and was often painted 
along with him. It died at 
Abbotsford in 1824, and was 
buried underneath the “leaping- 
on-stone,” with this couplet in- 
scribed :— 


‘* Beneath the sculptured form which 
late you wore, 

Sleep soundly, Maida, at your master’s 
door.” 


My father’s birthday, the 15th 
September, was always celebrated 
with Highland games. They 
generally took place in a field 
about two miles from the house. 
We children always walked there 
and back with our governess ; the 
elder members of the family drove 
in the carriage, which sometimes 
seemed a very perilous undertak- 
ing, as they had to cross a wooden 
bridge over the river Garry, which 
used to shake violently. The horses 
particularly disliked the sound it 
made, and my mother was quite 
afraid ; but my father was always 
determined that horses and ser- 
vants should do their proper 
work, and her only relief was to 
patter her feet on the floor of the 
carriage, as he said screaming both 
frightened the horses and made the 
servants useless. 

It was a grand day for us chil- 
dren. Tents were always pitched 
for shelter. The feats were splen- 
did, and very different from what 
they are nowadays. I don’t re- 
member the weight of the stones 
and hammers thrown, nor the 
length or weight of the caber- 
tree, but the leaping was admi- 
rable—over a pony’s back, prob- 
ably thirteen or fourteen hands 
high: this, I think, was allowed 
to be done with arun. The leap- 
ing over a double breadth of plaid, 
held by men at each side, was done 
without a run. Our piper used to 
tell us that he had performed the 
feat of leaping in and out of six 
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herring-barrels placed close to- 
gether in succession. Another 
feat of the games was to dislo- 
cate the forefoot of a dead bull- 
ock. I was about ten years old 
when I saw this done, and I must 
have escaped from the governess, 
as such a sight was not meant for 
me. Two bullocks were driven 
into a circle surrounded by men, 
and knocked down dead by means 
of a hammer on the forehead: they 
were not bled in any way, but 
rolled on their backs, Three men 
attempted the feat, one upon one 
animal and two upon the other, 
and one of the legs was entirely 
dislocated, and shook like a leaf 
inside the hide, which was left 
untorn. For long I quite gave 
up talking of this feat, as people 
would not believe me, considering 
it impossible ; but about the year 
1870, when I was in Iona, the 
parish minister, the Rev. Mr C., 
told me he saw it done when a 
boy of about thirteen, at school 
in Inverness, where at that time 
three volunteer regiments — my 
father’s, Lord Lovat’s, and David- 
son of Tulloch’s—came up every 
year to be reviewed, when High- 
land games were always gone 
through, and this was a feat in 
which the Glengarry Fencibles 
particularly excelled. 

At Glengarry, after the games, 
there was always dancing to the 
pipes in the evening; and the 
foresters and deer-stalkers did 
dance most beautifully. The 
lobby where they danced was 
very small, and my father would 
not allow more than one reel at 
atime. We children, and perhaps 
my mother and elder sisters, all 
sat on the stairs; and if any of 
the men wished to dance with us, 
two of them came and bowed us 
down. No one could appear at 
these games, or dance, but in 
Highland dress, kilts and plaids 
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looking beautiful. When any 
kind of entertainment took place 
on Saturday, my mother was most 
careful to put the clocks twenty 
minutes forward, so that the house 
should be cleared before twelve 
o'clock: a doch-an-doras—that is, 
a parting glass of whisky — was 
given to each man in passing out. 
We used to have a variety of 
people who could dance Gillie- 
callum, which was danced first 
forward and then backward —a 
feat rarely attempted now, even 
at Highland games. The reel of 
Tulloch was also danced. Papa 
was very particular, and the reel 
of Tulloch was never a romp: all 
of us, old and young, took hands, 
not arms orelbows, in going through 
the figures, and none of the ladies 
danced it except with such as dined 
at table. 

About 1824 the Caledonian 
Canal was opened, and soon after 
the first boat-load of coals arrived 
at Glengarry: formerly nothing 
was burned but peat and the out- 
side bark of staves for herring- 
barrels. About that time my 
father had a very pretty barge 
built, by a piper named Archy 
Monro, who belonged to Oban; 
and we children were all taken 
in this barge through the locks. 
About a year after this the barge 
was sent to Inverie for the amuse- 
ment of my brother, then a lad of 
sixteen, who was intensely fond 
of boating. On one occasion he 
and the five eldest girls of us were 
at Inverie for sea-bathing without 
our parents, and one day he in- 
vited us all for a sail in the barge, 
he and the piper to work it. We 
were to visit some beautiful caves 
at Doon, a place on our own pro- 
perty ; and to make the barge look 
smart, he decked her with every 
flag he could find in the house. 
Great was our surprise on arriving 
at our destination that none of 
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the men came down to welcome 
us. Here and there a woman or 
a child could be seen peeping 
over the rocks at us in a furtive 
fashion. The sails were lowered, 
and the piper shouted in vain for 
some one to come and take the 
rope. At last, in a perfect rage, 
he sprang on the rocks, and soon 
returned with plenty of men to 
help us. It turned out we had run 
up a Government pennant among 
the flags, and had been mistaken 
for a revenue cruiser. We went 
through the caves, one of which 
was large and roomy, with a floor 
as well swept as could be. In this 
they malted their barley. At the 
far end it had a very narrow pas- 
sage into the open air: no doubt 
it was a very convenient escape 
for men who were likely to be 
pounced upon by her Majesty’s 
revenue Officers. 

On our way home we had a 
variety of adventures. First of 
all, our mizzen-mast broke clean 
over, and gave us all a great 
fright with the noise it made; 
and after that, the main sheet 
gave way. My sister C. being per- 
suaded that we were all at death’s 
door, began to repeat with great 
fervour “The hour of my depart- 
ure’s come.” We put in at one 
of the farms, as the whole of us 
were quite wet, and I, for one, 
was so sick with terror that I 
wished to walk home, which I 
could easily have done, as far as 
the distance was concerned ; but 
after getting some spirits, of which 
we were in great need, my two 
elder sisters insisted that we 
should all go home in the boat. 
That very afternoon my father 
arrived unexpectedly : he had met 
some one on the hill, when cross- 
ing over, who told him he should 
go home and say his prayers, as 
his six eldest children might all 
have been in the sea. He said 
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my brother should have taken 
Rorie Ruaich, Red Rorie, as well 
as the piper, in the barge ;—the 
last thing my brother would have 
wished to do, as Rorie, though a 
capital seaman, was a coarse-look- 
ing fellow, red-headed, and always 
barefooted — the last man my 
brother would have liked to see 
in his beautiful barge. 

It must have been about the 
year 1823 that we started from 
Invergarry for Perth, to spend 
the winter. We children always 
rejoiced when told we were going 
to Perth; we could see coal-fires, 
and we could eat loaf-bread: not 
that we disliked our bright fires 
of peat, nor did we dislike oat- 
cakes, the only sort of bread we 
children ever got to eat; flour- 
scones and water - biscuits were 
used by the elder members of the 
family: We were dressed as 
plainly as possible ; our travelling 
frocks were dark cotton prints, 
made up to the throat, with a 
frill of the same round the neck, 
and long sleeves, and buttoned 
down the back with large white 
thread buttons. A few years 
later mamma brought the first 
hooks and eyes to Invergarry. 
Our shoes were made of kip 
leather, precisely the same as our 
father always wore with his High- 
land dress, and for deer-stalking ; 
they were neither bound nor 
lined ; the latchets were tied with 
leather thongs. The shoe was 
ornamented with notches round 
the sole, also a row of small 
punched holes, and holes round 
the mouth of the shoe. These 
‘“‘brogues” were nearly indestruc- 
tible, and were often used to carry 
water, or to sail down a burn as a 
boat. In winter we wore Water- 
loo bonnets, such as those worn 
by soldiers ; and they were charm- 
ing bonnets, used for all pur- 
poses — carrying water or sand 
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for a short distance to our garden, 
&e. 

That winter, on starting for 
Perth, I remember our brother’s 
trousers were made of Glengarry 
tartan, fringed at the ankles. 
That sort of hand tartan is not 
now made. It was made only of 
the longest hairs out of the wool, 
and probably spun by the hand 
on the small wheel. But now for 
our journey. Four post-horses and 
two postilions arrived from Perth 
or Dunkeld the night before, and re- 
ported that there were a few inches 
of snow on Corrieyairack, which 
they said would give us no trouble 
unless it drifted through the night. 
But by mamma’s wish orders were 
given for some twenty men with 
shovels to start early and clear 
the road for the carriage if neces- 
sary. Next forenoon we started. 
First the carriage and four post- 
horses, with front and back dickie ; 
then the small carriage with only 
two horses, and our coachman 


driving it; after that the gig. 
My brother, one of our elder 
sisters, the governess, and I, were 


in the small carriage. As we 
began to get over the hill, it was 
easily seen that the men had been 
much needed. Snow was falling, 
and a message was sent back from 
papa in the first carriage that we 
were all to get out and walk. In 
those days, when travelling car- 
riages were very heavy, having a 
variety of boxes fitting under the 
seats and on the top, our all 
walking was a great relief to the 
horses. Our coachman was an 
old English dragoon, who always 
talked to his horses when airing 
them : it was said he told them of 
his battle-fields. On this occasion 
he was constantly saying, ‘“ Keep 
up, little horses; keep up, little 
horses.” My youngest sister was 
carried and kept dry ; the rest of 


- 
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us were sometimes deep in snow, 
One of the maids fell into a wreath, 
and papa made a joke of her re- 
quiring two handsome fellows to 
pull her out. My second youngest 
sister was very cold, and ready to 
cry—and no wonder, the frost was 
so keen that our wet clothes were 
frozen, and the fringes of my 
brother’s trousers were like icicles ; 
but she kept from crying, as she 
was told it would be worse still if 
the tears froze on her cheeks, 
Mamma was very poorly, partly 
with fright; but we all got toa 
shepherd’s hut with a fire, where 
some of us could get a little dry. 
Papa, my brother, his tutor, two 
postilions, three or four men- 
servants, and the men sent to 
clear the road, were all busy about 
the horses and carriages. At last 
we were sent for, and proceeded 
on our journey. We slept at 
Dalwhinnie that night, at Dunkeld 
next night, and the following day 
arrived at Garry Cottage, on the 
Tay, about a mile from Perth. 

At Garry Cottage we were more 
civilised and better dressed than 
at home; but our hair was cut 
quite close all over except a little 
on the top of our heads, which 
was tossed up like a boy’s, as papa 
thought much hair only caused 
headaches. It was during this 
visit that we saw some of our 
Edinburgh cousins for the first 
time. I think they were on a 
visit to Lord and Lady Gray. 
Our uncle John (Lord Medwyn), 
being sheriff of Perth, was with 
the judges, and we saw the pro- 
cession come along the South Inch 
quite well from our windows, and 
were told which carriage our uncle 
would be in. On our mamma’s 
return, she brought a delicate 
cousin, K. G., about my age, to 
try and strengthen her in our 
Highland air, having had leave to 
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cut her hair much shorter. Many 
were the things that seemed won- 
derful to me. The stage-coach, 
the Saxe-Coburg, passed the house 
every day on its way to Dundee ; 
and then there were the boats 
from Newburgh on the opposite 
side of the Tay, drawn by horses, 
and painted in bright green. Kin- 
noul Hill was our loveliest Satur- 
day walk, with its stone table at 
the top, and its views. I remember 
we used to visit some wonderful 
gardens at Belwood, where we 
first saw the sensitive plant. 
About April or May we all started 
for the north again. 


Reminiscences of Glengarry, 
“the last of the Chieftains,” ! are 
still common in the Highlands, 
and indeed throughout Scotland. 
A correspondent of Miss Macdonell 
contributes the following stories, 
which show the genial, kindly 
temper of the chief :— 


“T remember,” he says, “ your 
father coming upon me fishing in the 
Garry. I felt afraid lest he should 
be angry, but he soon put me at ease. 
He asked a while of my rod till he 
would try his luck. He caught a 
large trout, and with a kindly smile 
bade me take it home to my supper, 
and added, ‘Tell your mother Glen. 
garry sent it.’” 


To Miss MAcDONNEL of Glengarry. 


Knicut’s LAND, CHURCH STREET, 
Brovuacuty Ferry, May 6th, ’92. 


“When your father was returnin 
homeward from deer - hunting, 
remember very well in passing my 
father’s door he would pull up his 
horse, and stop his hunters, and call 
my mother and all her children to the 
door, and mother and family were 
made to partake of and drink healths 
round, your father good-humouredly 
telling us that ‘Our teeth were longer 
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than our beards.’ The children were 
served with bread and cheese, and 
nothing delighted them so much as 
to see Glengarry coming home and 
his followers from deer-stalking. My 
father’s house was at the back of the 
gardens near the old castle. We 
used to see you all passing every 
morning with Miss Drysdale, your 
governess. I think that I can still 
see in my mind’s eye Glengarry pass- 
ing in full Highland costume. He 
had a grand stately step, and a fine 
manly bearing, and always had a 
kindly joke with any of my brothers 
and myself when he happened to 
meet us. 

“When George IV. visited Edin- 
burgh Glengarry presented the fol- 
lowing gentlemen to the king—Mac- 
donald, jun., of Dalness, Macdonell 
of Barrisdale, Macdonell, Shian, and 
other gentlemen of the name of Mac- 
donell, officers in the army. At 
banquet given by the Lord Provost 
and Magistrates in honour to the 
King, Glengarry made a warm speech 
extolling the virtues and patriotism 
of one who had been the patron of 
his early life, then gave, ‘To the 
memory of Henry, Lord Melville.’ I 
find that Miss Ronaldson Macdonell 
of Glengarry was presented to the 
King by her mother, and Miss Alpina 
Macdonell of Glengarry also. I will 
send other documents soon. Many 
thanks for portrait I esteem highly. 
—I have the honour, madam, to 
your humble servant, 

“ Witt1aM RoBERTSON.” 


Glengarry was present at the 
coronation of George IV., and the 
adventure which there befell him 
has been amusingly related by that 
diverting and now not sufficiently 
known novelist, Galt :— 


“The first part of the banquet be- 
ing ended, the sound of an encourag- 
ing trumpet was heard, and in came 
the champion on horseback, in war- 
like apparel of polished armour, hav- 
ing on his right hand the Duke of 





M‘Nab.”—Gaelic Proverb, 


1 “The last of the chiefs was Glengarry, and the last of the lairds was 
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Wellington, and on his left the deputy 
of the Earl Marischal. But it does 
not accord with the humility of my 
private pen to expatiate on such high 
concerns of chivairy ; and I was be- 
sides just tormented the whole time 
by Mrs Pringle speering the meaning 
of everything, and demonstrating her 
surprise that the Duke of Wellington 
could submit to act such a playactor’s 
part. Really, it is a great vexation 
to have to do with either men or 
women of such unicorn minds as Mrs 
Pringle’s, where there is anything of 
a complexity of sense as there is in 
that type and image of the old con- 
tentious times of the monarchy, 
shown forth in the resurrection of a 
champion in a‘coat of mail, challeng- 
ing to single combat. 

“Tn this juncture of the ploy we 
were put to a dreadful amazement by 
a lady of an Irish stock, as I heard, 
taking it into her head to be most 
awfully terrified at the sight of a 
Highland gentleman in his kilt, and 
holding his pistol in his hand. The 
gentleman was Glengarry, than whom, 
as is well known, there is not nowa- 
days a chieftain of a more truly High- 
land spirit. Indeed it may almost 
be said of him, as I have read in a 
book it was said of one Brutus, the 
ancient Roman, that he is one of the 
last of the Chieftains, none caring 
more for the hardy mountain race, or 
encouraging by his example the love 
of hill and heather. Well, what does 
the terrified madam do but set upa 
plastic to disarm Glengarry, thinking 
that he was going to shoot the King, 
and put to death all the blood-royal 
of the Guelph family, making a clean 
job o’ it for the bringing in of the 
Stuarts again. Then she called to 
her a knight of the bath, and a young 
man of slender nature, one of the 
servitors, and bade them arrest Glen- 
garry. It was well for them that the 
Macdonell knew something of Courts 
and the dues of pedigree, and bridled 
himself at this hobleshow ; but it was 
just a picture, and a contrast to be 

eld in remembrance, to see the proud 
and bold son of the mountain, the 
noble that a king cannot make, for it 
is past the monarch’s power to bestow 
the honour of a chieftainship even on 


the Duke of Wellington, as all true 
Highlanders well know,—I say, it 
was a show to see him, the lion of the 
rock, submitting himself calmly as a 
lamb to those ‘silken sons of little 
men,’ and the whole tot of the treason 
proving but a lady’s hysteric.” 


In further explanation of this 
episode, we may reproduce the 
letter written by Glengarry him- 
self in answer to a paragraph 
in the ‘Times’ headed “A Mys- 
terious Circumstance,” only add- 
ing that when the news reached 
Edinburgh every one knew it could 
only refer to Glengarry; but a 
Highlander, on hearing that the 
offending pistol had been found 
unprimed, exclaimed, “By Got! 
it couldna be Glengarry, for she’s 
aye loaded!” This is Glengarry’s 
letter :— 


“Sir,—The alarm expressed by 
a lady on seeing me in West- 
minster Hall on the day of his 
Majesty’s coronation, and the pub- 
licity which her ladyship judged 
it becoming to give to that ex- 
pression of alarm by means of 
your paper, I should have treated 
with the indifference due to such 
mock heroics in one of the fair 
sex, but that it has been copied 
into other papers with comments 
and additions which seemed to me 
to reflect both upon my conduct 
and upon the Highland character. 
I trust, therefore, to your sense of 
justice for giving to the public the 
real history of the ‘mysterious 
circumstance,’ as it is termed. I 
had the honour of a Royal Duke’s 
ticket for my daughter and my- 
self to see his Majesty crowned, 
and I dressed upon that magnifi- 
cent and solemn occasion in the 
full costume of a Highland Chief, 
including, of course, a brace of 
pistols. I had travelled about six 
hundred miles for that purpose ; 
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and in that very dress, with both 
pistols mounted, I had the honour 
to kiss my Sovereign’s hand at the 
Levee of Wednesday last, the 25th. 
Finding one of our seats in the 
hall occupied by a lady on our 
return to the lower gallery (whence 
I had led my daughter down for re- 
freshments), I, upon replacing her 
in her former situation, stepped 
two or three rows further back, 
and was thus deprived of a view 
of the mounted noblemen by the 
anxiety of the ladies, which in- 
duced them to stand up as the 
horsemen entered; whereupon I 
moved nearer the upper end of 
the gallery, and had thereby a 
full view of his Majesty and the 
Royal Dukes upon his right hand. 
I had been standing in this posi- 
tion for some time, with one of 
the pilasters in the fold of my 
right arm, and my breast pistol 
in that hand pointing down to 
the seat floor on which I stood, 
when the champion entered, by 
which means I hung my body for- 
ward in anything but ‘seemingly 
as if going to present it’—in fact, 
I had taken it into my hand in 
order to relieve my chest from 
the pressure of its weight, after 
having worn it slung till then from 
four o’clock. It was at this in- 
stant that a lady within a short 
distance exclaimed, ‘O Lord, O 
Lord, there is a gentleman with 
a pistol!’ To which I answered, 
‘The pistol will do you no harm, 
madame.’ But a second time she 
cried out, ‘O Lord, O Lord, there 
is a gentleman with a. pistol!’ 
This last I answered by assuring 
her that the pistol was not loaded, 
but that I would instantly retire 
to my place, since it seemed to 
give her uneasiness; and I was 
accordingly preparing to do so 
when accosted by a young knight- 
errant and closely followed by two 
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others, likewise in plain clothes, 
one of whom—the first who be- 
gan to mob me (for it merits no 
other term)—laid his hand on my 
pistol, still grasped under a loose 
glove in my right hand; and ob- 
serving the numbers to increase 
on his side, he asked me to deliver 
him the pistol. Need I say that, 
as a Highland Chief, I refused 
his demand with contempt? The 
second gentleman then urged his 
friend’s suit, but was equally un- 
successful. A Knight of the Grand 
Cross was then introduced with all 
due honours, by the name of Sir 
Charles, into this pretty conten- 
tion; and he also desired me to 
give up my pistol to that gentle- 
man, which I flatly refused, but 
added that, understanding him, by 
his dress, &c., to be a Knight of 
the Grand Cross, he might have 
it, if he chose, with all its respon- 
sibility, for, as I had already said, 
‘it was not loaded, and pistols 
were a part of my national garb 
in full dress.’ Again Sir Charles 
desired me to ‘give it that gentle- 
man.’ But my answer was, ‘No, 
Sir Charles: you, as a soldier, 
may have it, as the honour of 
an officer and a man of family will 
be safe in your hands; but posi- 
tively no other shall—so take it 
or leave it, as you please.’ Sir 
Charles, after the conversation re- 
ferred to, took possession of that 
pistol —the other being always 
worn by me in its place; and the 
Knight Grand Cross, having first 
declined my turning up the pan 
to show there was no powder in 
it, I told him that I had a daughter 
under my protection in the hall, 
and consequently proceeded in 
that direction on his signifying 
a wish that I should retire, add- 
ing, ‘I have worn this dress at 
several Continental Courts, and it 
insulted before. I 


never was 
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begged the favour of his card 
(which he had not upon him), at 
the same time giving him my name 
and the hotel where I lodged, ex- 
pressing an expectation to see 
him. Sir Charles at this time 
begged that I would move for- 
ward, and I begged of him to pro- 
ceed in that direction and that 
I would follow. This he did a 
short way, and then halting, re- 
quested that I would walk first. 
I said I had no objections, if he 
followed. However, he and the 
squire remained a little behind, 
probably to examine the pistol I 
had lent Sir Charles, which the 
latter shortly came up with and 
restored. Meantime, Sir Charles 
must recollect that I spoke again 
to him, and that I mentioned the 
name of a near connection of mine 
well known in command of the 
Coldstream Guards. As neither 
of these gentlemen have called on 
me since, I presume that they are 
satisfied that the blunder was not 
upon my side, and that my con- 
duct would bear itself through. 
The conclusion of the day went 
off very pleasantly; and when 
satiated therewith, my daughter 
and I drove off amidst many marks 
of civility and condescension even 
from strangers, as well as from our 
own countrymen and acquaintances 
in the highest rank. 

“This, sir, is the whole story of 
the absurd and ridiculous alarm. 
Pistols are as essential to the 
Highland courtier’s dress as a 
sword to the English courtier’s, 
the Frenchman, or the German ; 
and those used by me on such 
occasions are as unstained with 
powder as any courtier’s sword 
with blood. 

“With respect to the wild fan- 
tasy that haunted Lady A.’s brain 
of danger to his Majesty, I may 
be permitted to say that George 


IV. has not in his dominions more 
faithful subjects than the High- 
landers; and that not an indi- 
vidual witnessed his Majesty’s 
coronation who would more cheer- 
fully and ardently shed his heart’s 
blood for him than your humble 
servant, 
* Arp-FLaTH S10L-CHUINN 
Mac Muic-A.astaIr.” 


Which may be Anglified, “ Colonel 
Ranaldson Macdonell of Glengarry 
and Clanronald.” 

Glengarry bore no grudge for 
the insult offered to his national 
garb, and when George IV. visited 
Edinburgh, the Chief took a promi- 
nent part in the festivities of wel- 
come. An eyewitness writes to 
Miss Macdonell :— 


“There were with your father on 
the occasion of George IV.’s visit to 
Edinburgh about twelve gentlemen 
who acted as officers, and these were 
headed by his own brother, of Water- 
loo fame. The Highlanders were 
remarkable as tall, stalwart, hand- 
some men, fit for any emergency, and 
the whole retinue was much admired. 
When the King landed and was 
seated in his carriage, Glengarry 
burst through all opposition, and 
placed himself alongside, and bade 
the King ‘Welcome to Scotland’; 
the King rose and courteously thanked 
him. Ata banquet given in honour 
of the King, your father made an 
animated speech, and told the King 
that he had no soldiers more loyal 
and brave than the Highlanders, who 
at all times might be trusted to give 
a good account of theirenemies. The 
King was so delighted with the dis- 
play of sturdy clansmen, that he ap- 
peared among them in full Highland 
costume.” 


The ‘Courant’ of August 24, 
1823, has the following notice of 
Glengarry and his men :— 


“Glengarry has a small but select 
following of twelve of his house, 
among whom we noticed the gallant 
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Colonel Macdonell, brother of the 
chief, and famous for his achieve- 
ments at the defence of Hougomont, 
where, assisted by only a sergeant of 
the Guards, he slew or drove back 
six French grenadiers who had forced 
their way into the courtyard; also 
we saw Barrisdale, Scotthouse, Major 
Macdonell, and others of this ancient 
line. Each had a gillie in attendance 
—tall, rawbone, swarthy fellows, who, 
besides the sword and target, carried 
guns of portentous length. We be- 
lieve they were chiefly foresters of 
the chieftain, and indeed they looked 
as if they had done nothing all their 
lives but lived by hunting and slept 
in the woods. To legalise the meet- 
ing of so many of the clans, they 
were all sworn in to act as guards to 
the Lord High Constable and Knight 
Marshal ; and nothing could be more 
orderly than the conduct of these 
military strangers. Sir Walter Scott, 
by universal consent, acted as adju- 
tant-general to these gallant moun- 
taineers. 1. About 50 Breadalbane 
men. 2. Celtic Society under the 
Duke of Argyll. 3. Strathfillan So- 
ciety under Stewart of Ardvoirlich and 
Graham of Airth. 4. Clan Gregor. 
5. Glengarry’s men. 6. 60 men from 
Dunrobin. 7. About 30 Drummonds 
sent by Lady Gwydyr.” 


The ‘Caledonian Mercury’ de- 
scribes the reception of the King :— 


“The procession halted in St Ber- 
nard’s Street, Leith, to await the 
arrival of the King. Here it was 
joined about eleven o'clock by the 
Royal carriage, which was guarded 
by the Glengarry Highlanders, con- 
sisting of twelve gentlemen, with 
their Tearnachs, under the command 
of Colonel Ronaldson Macdonald of 
Glengarry and Clanronald. These 
kept close to the Royal carriage, 
which was drawn up at the end of 
the lower drawbridge, until his 
Majesty had entered it, after which 
they occupied the place appointed 
them in the procession, next to the 
Royal Company of Archers.” 


Resuming Miss Macdonell’s re- 
miniscences, we find the following 
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account of the death and funeral 
of Glengarry :— 


It was in 1828 my mother’s 
youngest sister arrived to spend 
the winter. All were to be at 
home, except my brother, attend- 
ing the Edinburgh University, and 
my two elder sisters, who were to 
spend the winter in Edinburgh. 
Papa started with them on the 
16th January, intending to return 
from Edinburgh himself in about 
three weeks. They joined the 
steamer at Laggan, about three 
miles off, and spent the night at 
Corpach. There was a frightful 
storm at Glengarry on the 17th. 
Mamma was ill and anxious; 
various of the servants and our- 
selves had dreamed bad dreams. 
But an old woman bade one of us 
tell mamma not to be frightened, 
as the steamer would never leave 
Corpach in such a gale. Unfor- 
tunately, the steamer had left 
before the gale came on, and was 
wrecked at Covan farm. All the 
people got out on the rocks; in 
leaping from the steamer papa 
knocked his head on the rock, 
but it was bound up with various 
cotton neckties, then used by 
gentlemen, and nothing serious 
was expected. They were re- 
ceived by Mr and Mrs M. at 
Inverseadell. One of my sisters 
wrote to tell mamma that they 
were all safe. After they were 
in bed my sisters were roused. 
My father had taken brain fever, 
and expired that night. 

On the 18th the first letter 
reached Invergarry, only a few 
hours before the second, with the 
last sad news. The house was 
now filled with consternation. 
Mamma saw from her windows 
many people passing who would 
not naturally be about the house. 
On hearing that both the carriage 
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and the barge were to be sent for 
our party, she sent to ask the 
factor why the barge was to go. 
We could not find the factor; he 
had hidden himself. No time had 
to be lost now. Mamma was told 
in such an abrupt manner that it 
was months before she recovered 
it: our governess told us as ab- 
ruptly. Next day the carriage 
arrived with our two elder sisters, 
and the same evening the barge 
with our father’s body. A day 
or two later my brother arrived 
from Edinburgh. 

There were no telegraphs in 
those days, and people from so 
many parts of the Highlands had 
to be invited that the funeral 
could not be till the 1st February. 
It was wonderful what mamma 
did, in spite of her weakness: all 
had to be arranged—where the 
men from the various districts 
were to walk, so as to prevent any 
quarrels or fighting. I remember 
the large quantity of cheese which 
was procured from two farms at 
a considerable distance, as food, 
cheese, oatcakes, and whisky had 
to be provided for about one 
thousand common men. A cook 
came from Inverness to prepare 
food for more than fifty gentle- 
men in some part of the offices 
in the square. 

And truly the funeral was a 
considerable one. Hosts of men 
gathered on the lawn, to whom 
cheese cut in squares and oat- 
cakes were handed round in ham- 
pers, followed by a man with 
bottles of whisky and a glass, dur- 
ing which time some rain fell, but 
not much fortunately, as no shelter 
could have been found for such 
a number. At last the funeral 
started ; no hearse or carriages of 
any sort were at it. The coffin 
was carried on men’s shoulders— 
the piper playing in front; our 


only brother, in full Highland 
dress, his arm covered with crape, 
at the head; papa’s only brother, 
Sir James, in plain clothes, at the 
foot ; mamma’s two brothers, Lord 
Medwyn and Uncle George, Char- 
les Stuart Hay, and others, at the 
sides. Mamma had given strict 
orders that no whisky was to be 
offered till after the body was 
under ground. 

About the 21st May we all set 
out for Edinburgh. As on all 
former occasions, the carriages 
were quite full. At the top of 
Corriedenna we all got out and 
had some sort of lunch beside a 
well which formerly had no name. 
Mamma was prevailed upon to 
break a bottle of whisky into it 
and to name it “The Lady’s 
Well”; and ever since it has been 
called Tobar-na-Bendeen. Merchis- 
ton Castle was now to be our 
home, certainly a well-chosen 
home for such wild creatures as 
we were. The old Castle con- 
sisted of two or three rooms on 
each of five floors, with a turret- 
stair from top to bottom. It be- 
longed to Lord Napier. The look- 
out room at the top was locked 
and sealed ; but there were battle- 
ments, so that we could play and 
run about on them as much as we 
liked. On these battlements we 
might sing our Gaelic and Jacobite 
songs as much and as loud as we 
liked. Our schoolroom was the old 
hall on the second floor of the 
Castle. Many things surprised 
us. I am not sure that we had 
ever seen an ordinary pump in our 
lives: anyhow, we delighted in 
pumping—it was exercise—and 
were amazed when the laundry- 
maid told us we should not waste 
the water. ‘Waste water!” We 
had never heard of such a thing, 
accustomed to Loch Oich in front, 
and the river Garry at the back 
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of the house. We soon thought 
the confinement of Edinburgh 
quite dreadful, and began to won- 
der how long it would take us to 
walk or run some three hundred 
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miles back to Glengarry again. 
So we measured how often round 
the battlements would make one 
mile, and each of us ran so many 
miles a-day. 





For Glengarry Sir Walter Scott wrote the following Lament. It 
has been in possession of the family ever since : !— 


GLENGARRY’S DEATH-SONG. 


Land of the Gael, thy glory has flown! 

For the star of the North from its orbit is thrown ; 
Dark, dark is thy sorrow, and hopeless thy pain, 
For no star e’er shall beam with its lustre again, 


Glengarry—Glengarry is gone evermore, 
Glengarry—Glengarry we'll ever deplore. 


O tell of the warrior who never did yield, 

O tell of the chief who was falchion and shield, 
O think of the patriot, most ardent and kind; 
_Then sigh for Glengarry in whom all were joined. 


The chieftains may gather—the combatants call, 
One champion is absent—that champion was all ; 
The bright eye of genius and valour may flame, 
But who now shall light it to honour and fame. 


See the light bark how toss’d! she’s wrecked on the wave! 
See dauntless Glengarry on the verge of the grave! 





1 Miss Macdonell writes :— 


** Mavis Bank, Rornesay, 17th April 1893. 


‘My father died in January 1828, and my mother came to Merchiston Castle, 


Edinburgh, where she lived from May 1828 to May 1830. 


It was there I first 


saw the ‘ Death-Song,’ and was told by mother that Sir Walter Scott had written 


it and sent it to her. 


I believe she got it soon after we all came south in May 


1828, and it has always been in whatever houses we lived ever since.” 
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See his leap—see that gash, and that eye now so dim! 
And thy heart must be steel’d, if it bleed not for him. 


Arise thou young branch of so noble a stem, 
Obscurity marks not the worth of a gem; 

O hear the last wish of thy father for thee: 
“Be all to thy country, Glengarry should be.” 


Why sounds the loud pibroch, why tolls the death bell, 
Why crowd our bold clansmen to Garry’s green vale? 

’Tis to mourn for their chief—for Glengarry the brave, } 
‘Tis to tell that a hero is laid in his grave. 





O! heard ye that anthem, slow, pealing on high! 
The shades of the valiant are come from the sky, 
And the Genii of Gaeldoch are first in the throng, 
O list to the theme of their aerial song. 


It’s “welcome Glengarry, thy clansmen’s fast friend.” 
It’s “welcome to joys that shall ne’er have an end, 
The halls of great Odin are open to thee, 

O welcome Glengarry, the gallant and free.” 
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THE SOUDAN. 


A TALK WITH FATHER OHRWALDER,. 


So rapid is the change of se- 
quence in these days, and so closely 
does one event tread on the heels 
of another, that what is the sub- 
ject of universal conversation one 
day is almost forgotten the next. 
It may be, therefore, that with a 
large proportion of the British 
public the very name of Father 
Ohrwalder has more or less passed 
into oblivion. 

And yet not eighteen months 
ago he was the hero of the hour. 
The story of his romantic career, 
his protracted sufferings, his forti- 
tude and endurance, and his almost 
miraculous rescue, was the theme 
of admiration and discussion in 
every rank of society. The book 
‘in which his experiences are re- 
corded, ‘Ten Years’ Captivity in 
the Mahdi’s Camp,’ was very wide- 
ly read at the time of its publica- 
tion. In this book, which was 
edited by Major Wingate, R.A., 
from the original manuscripts of 
Father Ohrwalder himself, were 
for the first time published to the 
world many of the most import- 
ant and interesting details con- 
nected with the career of that 
mysterious individual, Mohamed 
Ahmed, who was commonly known 
as “The Mahdi.” A considerable 
amount of valuable light was 
thrown upon the principal events 
attending the Mahdi’s rapid and 
remarkable conquest of the Sou- 
dan, including the annihilation of 
Hicks Pasha’s army, the destruc- 
tion of Khartoum, the murder of 
General Gordon, the death of the 
Mahdi himself, and the subsequent 
conduct of affairs under his suc- 
cessor, Abdullah et-Taishi, Khalifa 








Abu Bekr, usually called in short 
“The Khalifa.” 

Father Ohrwalder is now in 
Cairo; and in the month of Febru- 
ary in the present year I was 
fortunate enough, in company 
with four friends, to have a long 
and interesting interview with 
him, in the course of which I 
gleaned much information from 
him over and above that which has 
been already published in his book. 
Some of this information may prob- 
ably have a very important bear- 
ing upon the future course of events 
in the Soudan, and I therefore 
propose to discuss it in the present 
paper. 

Before doing so, however, it 
may not be out of place to sketch 
in the briefest manner the history 
of Father Ohrwalder’s career. 

Born in a small village in Aus- 
tria, of humble but respectable 
Roman Catholic parents, Joseph 
Ohrwalder from his childhood 
was destined for the priesthood. 
Foreign-mission work, in particu- 
lar, had a powerful fascination 
over him as he grew up into man- 
hood, and in the year 1880 he left 
his native country to join a mission- 
station in the heart of the Soudan. 
The precise sphere of his labours 
was at a place called Delen, in 
Dar Nuba, a picturesque, fertile, 
and healthy mountain-district to 
the south of Kordofan, and north 
of the Bahr el-Ghazal, one of the 
principal tributaries of the White 
Nile. Though he started from 
Cairo on December 28, 1880, it 
was not until December 5, 1881, 
that Father Ohrwalder reached 
Delen, and commenced his labours 
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amongst the jet-black natives of 
the Nuba hills. To these people 
he soon became deeply attached, 
for he found them peaceful, tract- 
able, and well disposed to receive 
his ministrations, and to regard 
him as a friend. He was then in 
the bloom and vigour of youth, 
having just completed his twenty- 
fifth year, and he looked forward 
hopefully to a lengthened career of 
usefulness and happiness amongst 
them. The mission staff consisted 
of himself and another priest 
named Father Bonomi, two lay 
brothers, and four nuns. These 
were the only Europeans; but so 
zealously did they labour, and so 
abundantly were their efforts 
blessed, that within a few months 
they had a body of no fewer than 
200 converts around them, in addi- 
tion to large numbers of other 
natives upon whom a profound 
impression was being made. 

But in less than a year from 
the time of Father Ohrwalder’s 
arrival at Delen, the whole work 
was shattered by the Mahdist up- 
rising in the Soudan. On Sep- 
tember 18, 1882, they were taken 
prisoners by Mek Omar—one of 
the Mahdi’s officers, and a noto- 
rious slave-dealer—and despatched 
to El Obeid, the Mahdi’s head- 
quarters, under the charge of Mek 
Omar’s son, Nasr, and a detach- 
ment of Arabs, who treated them 
with every kind of cruelty and 
contumely on the way. From 
this date until November 29, 
1891, when he escaped so miracu- 
lously from Omdurman, Father 
Ohrwalder remained a captive in 
the camp of the Mahdi and of his 
successor the Khalifa. During 


that time he was subjected to 
bitter persecution and untold suf- 
fering, every effort being made to 
induce him to forsake his religion 
and become a Moslem, in which 


case he was promised great honours 
and rewards. In short, his period 
of captivity was in every sense a 
martyrdom, as severe and cruel as 
can be well imagined. On seve- 
ral occasions he was mercilessly 
flogged, and once at least he was 
condemned to death. In graphic 
language he described to me how 
he was led out to the place of 
execution; how his hands were 
tied behind his back, and he was 
made to kneel on the ground; 
how one executioner had already 
taken hold of his head by the 
hair, and was holding it forward 
so as to expose his neck to the 
sword ; how the other executioner 
was standing by, and was already 
raising his arm to deal the fatal 
blow, when the message of re- 
prieve arrived from the Mahdi. 

*T remember distinctly,” said 
Father Ohrwalder, as he related 
this incident, “‘ the feeling of ac- 
tual disappointment which came 
over me when I was informed 
that I was not to die at that 
moment. All sense of fear had 
been taken away from me, and I 
was literally welcoming death as 
a kindly relief from my suffer- 
ings.” 

Of those who had been taken 
prisoners with Father Ohrwalder 
at Delen, Father Bonomi escaped 
from El Obeid to Dongola in June 
1885, the two lay brothers and 
two of the nuns died in captivity, 
and the other two nuns, Sisters 
Catterina Chincarini and Eliza- 
beth Venturini, were rescued at 
the same time as Father Ohrwal- 
der himself. 

The Soudanese Refuge Home, 
where Father Ohrwalder had ap- 
pointed to receive us, is a large 
white building, facing a broad 
square open space near to the 
beautiful Gezireh Palace, which 
is being transformed into a mag- 
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nificent hotel. Several smaller 
buildings surround the open space, 
in the midst of which, as we drove 
up, a few children of both sexes, 
and all black and shiny as jet, were 
playing happily about. These, as 
we afterwards discovered, were 
Soudanese children, who had been 
rescued from the troubled regions 
of the Upper Nile, and amongst 
them were some who had come 
from the Jebel Nuba itself, the 
district where Father Ohrwalder’s 
ministrations had been conducted. 

At the central entrance of the 
Refuge Home we were received 
by an Austrian priest, and con- 
ductéd into a spacious apartment, 
with whitewashed walls and marble 
floor, the coolness of which was 
most refreshing, as the afternoon 
happened to be exceptionally hot. 

Scarcely had we seated our- 
selves before a tall, thin man, 
with sunken cheeks, long black 
hair, and straggling beard, entered 
the room and greeted us kindly. 
It was hard to realise at first that 
this was really Father Ohrwalder ; 
that, there before us in actual flesh 
and blood, was the patient, noble, 
heroic martyr, who had endured 
such terrible sufferings for the last 
ten years; who had been inti- 
mately acquainted with the Mahdi 
and the Khalifa ; who had enjoyed 
the personal friendship of General 
Gordon, Emin Pasha, Slatin Bey, 
and most of those whose names 
are as household words in connec- 
tion with the Soudan; who had 
actually been at El Obeid at the 
time of the annihilation of Hicks 
Pasha’s army; who was familiar 
with every nook and corner of 
Omdurman and Khartoum; and 
who had so lately emerged from 
what had been in literal truth 
“the valley of the shadow of 
death.” 

Plain, simple, straightforward, 
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and unaffected, without the slightest 
trace of self-consciousness on the 
one hand or of mock modesty on 
the other, ready to answer all 
inquiries fully, freely, and without 
exaggeration or reserve, Father 
Ohrwalder might have been the 
most commonplace of individuals, 
for all the pretension which he 
made to the contrary. 

And yet, as the conversation 
deepened in interest and intimacy, 
one became gradually more sen- 
sible, not only from his words but 
from the expression of his coun- 
tenance and from his general de- 
meanour, that he in whose pre- 
sence we were was no ordinary 
man. When he described the 
horrors which he had witnessed, 
the cruelty of the Dervishes, the 
sufferings of the prisoners, and the 
hopeless misery of the enslaved, 
his eyes flashed forth with almost 
fiery vehemence ; whilst they soft- 
ened again into an irresistible ten- 
derness as he pleaded the cause of 
his beloved Soudanese converts, 
now crushed beneath the yoke of 
oppression and bigotry. His firm, 
strong mouth revealed the spirit 
of determination and steadfast en- 
durance within him; and his 
wrinkled brow and hollow cheeks 
betrayed only too clearly the agony 
of t!:c conflict from which he had 
come out so triumphant a victor. 
He appeared to us terribly ema- 
ciated and thin, though he assured 
us that he was now putting on 
flesh every day. With this assur- 
ance in our ears as we gazed upon 
him, we could well believe that 
he was, as he told us, little better 
than a skeleton when he first 
reached Cairo after his flight. 

It was remarkable to notice how 
powerless his trials and sufferings 
had been to crush his good-hum- 
oured sense of enjoyment and fun ; 
for his countenance was constantly 
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lit up by a smile, and every now 
and again, when relating some 
amusing incident, he burst forth 
into a genuine and hearty laugh, 
his features vividly expressing his 
keen appreciation of the humour. 
His voice was powerful, sympa- 
thetic, and attractive; and when 
he was dwelling upon the suffer- 
ings of others, he spoke in a quiet 
and subdued tone, which added 
greatly to the force of his words. 
On the other hand, when dilating 
upon the injustice and rapacity of 
the Mahdi and his followers, and 
when depicting the atrocities of 
the slave-market at Omdurman, his 
voice rose to a tone of indignant 
excitement, and his face became 
suffused with a flush of bitter 
wrath and indignation, which re- 
vealed the passionate strength of 
the emotions within his breast. 
His account of the two nuns 
who had shared his captivity, and 
who had so miraculously escaped 
with him, was touching and pa- 
thetic in the extreme. As he 
justly observed, marvellous as it 
was that he himself had been en- 
abled to emerge safe and sound 
from the fearsome persecutions 
and privations to which he had 
been subjected, and from the 
awful dangers and difficulties of 
his flight, he was nevertheless a 
man, strong and wiry by nature ; 
whereas his two companions were 
but delicate women, and the strain 
upon them must have been tenfold 
more severe. As it was, he be- 
lieved and hoped that one of the 
nuns had more or less recovered 
from: her exhaustion and fatigues ; 
though he feared that the other, 
in the hospital at Abbasiyeh, had 
but a short time longer to live. 
She it was who had fallen from 
her camel on the second day of 
their flight from Omdurman, as is 
described in Major Wingate’s book. 
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The fall had been occasioned by her 
having been overcome by sleep, 
worn out by sheer lassitude in her 
efforts to keep awake. At the 
time of the accident her compan- 
ions thought that she was killed, 
for she lay on the ground motion- 
less and without any sign of life ; 
but so precious was every moment 
in their flight that they could not 
even wait to ascertain the truth, 
and all they were able to do was 
to dash some water over her face, 
and then tie her as securely as 
possible on to the camel’s back 
with stout cords, in front of the 
Arab guide who shared the ani- 
mal with her. It was not until 
several hours after this that they 
dared venture to make a tem- 
porary halt ; and by this time she 
had recovered her senses, though 
Father Ohrwalder had no hope 
that she would ever rally entirely 
from the shock which her system 
had sustained on that awful ride. 
For seven livelong nights and days 
they scarcely quitted their camels’ 
backs for a minute; and on they 
were compelled to go, wearily 
trudging across the desert, never 
halting, never relaxing their march, 
every second pregnant with issues 
of life or death. In those seven 
days, those hundred and sixty- 
eight hours, they travelled over 
500 miles, with but the barest 
supply of food to quell the 
pangs of hunger, and the merest 
modicum of water to assuage their 
thirst. Never for an instant were 
they free from the anxious dread 
that they might be overtaken and 
recaptured, in which case the cer- 
tainty lay before them of shameful 
torture and an agonising death. 
When at length they reached 
the Egyptian outpost at Murat, in 
the middle of the desert between 
Abu Hamed and Korosko, they 
knew that they were safe from 
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capture at last; but even then 
their lives were in imminent 
danger, for the reaction after 
their perils, fatigues, and con- 
stant tension was so severe that 
their senses nearly gave way, and 
though for a whole week they had 
had no sleep, sleep at first refused 
to come to their relief. It was 
not until they had restlessly tossed 
about for several hours on the 
mattresses provided for them by 
the hospitable soldiers of that 
desert garrison, that ‘ Nature’s 
soft nurse” consented to “steep 
their senses in forgetfulness ” ; 
and then they slept almost with- 
out intermission for two whole 
days and nights. 

Father Ohrwalder graphically 
narrated all these incidents and 
events to us, in a manner so 
plain, unvarnished, and natural, 
that it was evident that he in no 
respect was drawing upon his 
imagination, but that all that he 
told us was literally true. 

Another point he was very care- 
ful to impress upon us. He was 
very anxious to make it clear that 
he and the two sisters were not the 
only heroes in that bold and hazard- 
ous escape from captivity. Four 
others shared with them the 
fatigues and risks which they 
underwent, and one at least of 
these was worthy of being handed 
down to fame for the fidelity and 
courage which he displayed. Of 
him we shall speak more fully 
presently. But first should be 
mentioned a young Soudanese 
girl, named Adila, who had been 
a Christian from her infancy, hav- 
ing been born in the Roman 
Catholic Mission-house at Khar- 
toum. On the fall of that city 
she was taken prisoner, and sold 
into slavery. The Emir who pur- 
chased her presented her after- 
wards to Father Ohrwalder, in 
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return for a kindness which the 
latter had shown to him. This 
black little maiden, scarcely more 
than a child, rode behind Father 
Ohrwalder on his camel through- 
out those seven long days and 
nights; and now she lives in 
safety, freedom, and happiness in 
the Soudanese Home at Cairo. 

We saw her before we left, and 
she was introduced to us by 
Father Ohrwalder. A_ bright, 
merry little thing she seemed, 
with a shining jet-black face, a 
splendid row of pearly teeth, and 
clear, sparkling, expressive eyes. 
Having youth and a robust con- 
stitution on her side, she exhibited 
no evidences of having suffered 
from the toils of the journey. 

Besides little Adila, the priest 
and nuns had had three com- 
panions on their flight, without 
whose skilful assistance and noble 
fidelity their escape would have 
been, indeed, impossible. These 
were three Ababdeh Arabs from 
the district of Korosko, the leader 
of whom was named Ahmed Has- 
san. This splendid fellow had 
entered into an agreement with 
Monsignor Franz Sogaro, vicar 
apostolic at Cairo, to attempt the 
rescue of Father Ohrwalder and 
the nuns; and the final success of 
the undertaking was mainly due 
to his clever sagacity and un- 
daunted courage and faithfulness. 
It is true that he received £300 
in payment of his exploit, in ac- 
cordance with his covenant with 
Monsignor Sogaro, in addition to 
the expenses which he had in- 
curred, including the purchase of 
the four camels and the pay of his 
two companions. But this in no 
way detracts from the merit of his 
conduct, nor can it be considered 
by any means too high a price to 
have been paid for the difficulties 
which he surmounted, the labours 
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which he endured, and the perils 
which he had to encounter. At 
any moment, had his scheme been 
discovered whilst he was at Om- 
durman, or had the party been cap- 
tured before they reached Murat, 
he would have been subjected to 
tortures at least as severe as those 
which would have been inflicted on 
the refugees, and would certainly 
have been punished in the end with 
death. The same remark applies 
equally to his two fellow - Arabs, 
and the slightest failure in con- 
stancy or fidelity on the part of 
any one of the three would have 
been absolutely fatal to the whole 
party. Still, to Ahmed Hassan be- 
longs the honour of having planned 
and arranged the whole scheme 
of escape; and his name deserves 
to be recorded amongst the list of 
brave heroes who will be for ever 
remembered in connection with 
the troubles in the Soudan. Of 
him Father Ohrwalder spoke in 
terms of the most grateful affec- 
tion, and tears were in his eyes at 
the mention of his name. 

Having thus fully discussed his 
wonderful escape, Father Ohrwal- 
der proceeded, in answer to our 
numerous questions, to give us 
most interesting items of informa- 
tion in regard to his own ex- 
periences during his lengthened 
captivity, as well as concerning 
the principal events in the Soudan 
during that period, and the most 
noted characters with whom he 
had been brought into contact. 
So closely, indeed, did we catechise 
him upon almost every conceivable 
aspect of the subject, that I began 
to fear we should exhaust his pa- 
tience, and appear to him in the 
light of inquisitive busy - bodies ; 
and, in truth, I felt myself almost 
descending to the level of an 
American interviewer. But the 
subject was one of such engrossing 
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interest, and every answer that 
he gave was so suggestive of fresh 
thoughts, that we could not resist 
the fascination of inquiry. Nor did 
our informant exhibit, from first to 
last, the slightest evidence of any 
sense of boredom or impatience: 
on the contrary, at the close of our 
interview he thanked us heartily 
for our visit and our inquiries, 
and assured us that he had most 
thoroughly enjoyed the conversa- 
tion. This, I believe, was per- 
fectly true; and it is scarcely to 
be wondered at when one remem- 
bers those long, weary years of 
captivity and solitude, when he 
scarcely had a single companion 
with whom he could interchange 
communion of thought, and when 
he was cut off from every channel 
of communication with Christian, 
civilised humanity. Even now, in 
the retirement of his semi-monastic 
life at Cairo, he seldom has the 
opportunity of intimate intercourse 
with outsiders; and under these 
circumstances it is readily compre- 
hensible that he regarded our visit, 
notwithstanding the importunity 
of our questioning, as a pleasant 
relief to his monotonous loneliness. 

A great portion of our conver- 
sation was held on the flat roof-top 
of the Refuge Home, whither he 
had taken us to show us the view, 
and where he told us that he spent 
many an hour, meditating upon 
the vicissitudes of the past and 
the prospects of the future. And, 
in sooth, the scenery outspread 
before us on every hand was well 
worthy, both in its intrinsic beauty 
and in its historic interest, to be 
the theatre of most solemn and 
inspiring thoughts. 

Away to the north and south, 
far as the eye could reach, trailed 
the blue line of the river Nile, its 
surface dotted with many a quaint 
and picturesque sail, such as Abra- 
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ham, Moses, or Herodotus may 
have beheld in the days gone by. 
Gazing on such a scene, one almost 
imagined one’s self wafted back to 
the classic ages of antiquity ; save 
that such tokens of modern civil- 
isation as the iron railway bridge 
of the Assiout line and Cook’s 
comfortable but commonplace Nile 
steamers rudely recalled one to 
the nineteenth century. 

To the east of us lay the crowded 
city of Cairo, and beyond it the 
minarets of Mohamed Ali’s mosque, 
pointed needle-like to the sky 
from the elevated plateau of the 
citadel. Almost immediately be- 
neath us, on the north-west side, 
stretched the broad, level plain 
where Napoleon fought the battle 
of the Pyramids; whilst southward 
of this, at a distance of seven miles 
from our post of observation, were 
the Pyramids themselves, so situ- 
ated with regard to us that only 
that of Cheops was visible, the 
other two standing in a direct 
line behind it. Far away on the 
southern horizon were the fainter 
outlines of the pyramid-tombs of 
Sakk4rah and Dahshir ; whilst the 
sandy ridges of the desert hills 
closed in the view both east and 
west. The luxuriant herbage of 
the hill valley was then in the 
height of its freshness and ver- 
dure ; and this, together with the 
clusters of palm-groves which were 
visible at intervals, and the long 
shady rows of the avenues which 
stretch in all directions on the 
west of the Nile, added inexpres- 
sibly to the charm of the scene. 

Familiar as we were with almost 
every object of interest upon which 
we were gazing, we had never be- 
fore beheld them under our present 
associations, and I think that all 
of us were impressed with feelings 
of pleasure and solemnity in a 
more than ordinary degree. Espe- 


cially was this the case when 
Father Ohrwalder, pausing ab- 
ruptly in the middle of the con- 
versation, shaded his eyes with his 
hand and gazed abstractedly, first 
towards the north and then to- 
wards the south, as though he 
were endeavouring to follow the 
whole course of the Nile, from its 
very source to its mouth. It was 
evident that his thoughts for the 
moment were far away from us, 
and we forbore instinctively to 
disturb his inward reverie. Then, 
after a brief silence, he heaved a 
deep sigh, and turning to me, he 
softly said— 

“Thus I often do, as I pace up 
and down this roof. I gaze to- 
wards the north, and I think of 
the home of my childhood in 
Europe. I gaze towards the south, 
and my thoughts float up the river 
— hundreds, nay thousands of 
miles — to -Korosko, where I 
breathed the fresh air of freedom, 
after all my long years of captiv- 
ity ; to Omdurman and Khartoum ; 
and beyond these again, to Jebel 
Nuba and to Delen, where I lived 
so peacefully and happily with my 
poor black mission flock, until our 
lives were overwhelmed in the del- 
uge of blood. Shall I ever see 
my dear people again? Would 
that I could fly to them with com- 
fort and help!” 

“ And do you intend to go back 
at any future time?” we asked. 

“Tt is the dream of my life,” he 
replied, and his eyes flashed fire 
as he spoke. “It was the one 
thought which held me on to life, 
when I often would fain have lain 
down and died. But it can never 
be realised except under one con- 
dition,” he sorrowfully added. 

“ And what is that condition?” 
we inquired. 

He clenched his hands in the 
intensity of his earnestness, and 
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the same fiery flash which we had 
before observed shot forth from 
his eyes, as he cried, in a voice 
more impassioned than he had 
hitherto employed, ‘“ England, my 
friends, I tell you England is the 
only possible condition! Ah, if 
you in England did but know the 
power of your name in the heart 
of the Soudan! I speak of what 
I know, and I bid you believe 
me, there is but one chance for 
those poor millions of slave-bound, 
crushed, and helpless beings,—one 
and one only, the protection of 
England. Until England, as a 
nation, awakes to the conscious- 
ness of the power of her name and 
the gravity of her responsibility in 
the Soudan, there is nothing on 
earth that can bring a ray of hope 
to that poor country.” 

* But,” we suggested, ‘surely 
the destruction of Hicks Pasha’s 
army, the fall of Khartoum, the 
murder of Gordon, and the failure 
of the Nile expedition for his re- 
lief, must have irretrievably shat- 
tered the prestige of England in 
the Soudan ?” 

“ Not in the least,” he emphati- 
cally replied. “It is well known 
in the Soudan, both by the peace- 
ful natives and by the Khalifa’s 
dervishes, that Hicks Pasha’s army 
was mainly composed of Egyptian 
soldiers who had fought against 
the English under Arabi Pasha, 
and who had been sent on the 
Soudanese expedition against their 
will ; that the troops had been de- 
moralised from the very outset ; that 
vast numbers had deserted before 
the force reached the neighbour- 
hood of El Obeid; and that the 
want of water had decimated the 
rest. No one regards the annihil- 
ation of the army as in any way 
reflecting on the English name. 
Its only effect was to increase 
what was already existing, an 
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utter contempt for the Egyptian 
troops. The retreat of the Brit- 
ish force after the fall of Khar- 
toum did indeed, for a time, 
damage England’s prestige in the 
Soudan ; but the crushing defeats 
of Osman Digna at Teb, Tamai, 
and Tokar; the decisive victory 
of Wodehouse Pasha over Wad 
Nejumi at Argin, and the reports 
of England’s military skill and 
power which have been brought 
to the Soudan from Sawakin and 
Wady Halfa, have completely 
counteracted the temporary effects 
of the failure of the Nile ex- 
pedition, and England’s name is 
now as powerful in the Soudan or 
more powerful than it ever was. 
The only thing in the world that 
the Khalifa fears is England; 
and to my personal knowledge 
he has been heard to say that 
if 50,000 Egyptian troops were 
marching towards Omdurman, he 
should not trouble to turn round 
in his bed; but that the approach 
of merely 1000 English soldiers 
would be the signal to him to 
collect the whole of his forces, for 
he should know that his power 
and position, if not his very life, 
were imperilled.” 

“Do you think that Khartoum 
and Gordon might have been saved 
if the British troops had pushed 
on faster after the battle of Abu 
Klea?” 

“T am not sure. On the one 
hand, it is certain that the Mahdi 
practically held Gordon in his 
power from the moment of the 
treacherous murder of Colonel 
Stewart, when Gordon’s despatches 
fell into his hands. Khartoum 
was simply full of traitors, who 
were secretly on the Mahdi’s side ; 
and I think it very probable that, 
with his overwhelming numbers, 
the latter could have taken the 
city whenever he made the serious 
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attempt. On the other hand, there 
is no doubt that he was mightily 
alarmed at the approach of the 
English ; and if the news of his 
defeat at Abu Klea had been 
promptly followed by the appear- 
ance of the English, I believe he 
would have made no attempt to 
fight, but would have retired with 
his forces to Kordofan. At least, 
I have heard as much, more than 
once since, from some of his own 
officers.” 

“Do you know what has become 
of those despatches which were 
captured at Colonel Stewart’s 
death ?” 

“ They are now in a strong box 
in the Khalifa’s house at Omdur- 
man, and are guarded with the 
strictest and most religious care.” 

“Ts Gordon’s name still honoured 
in the Soudan?” 

“Tt will never, neverdie. Even 
the Moslem dervishes themselves 
revere it, and say that he would 
have been a perfect man if he had 
only been a Mahomedan.” 

“Do you think he was himself 
to blame in any way for his sad 
and tragic fate?” 

“ T think he overrated the power 
of his personal influence in the 
Soudan, at least at that particular 
crisis. There is no doubt that his 
name was almost omnipotent at 
one time—that is, before the Mah- 
dist movenrent; and under any 
ordinary circumstances his arrival 
at Khartoum might have quelled 
the revolt. But between the time 
of his departure from the Soudan 
and his return to Khartoum the 
Mahdi had appeared, and the re- 
ligious movement had taken such 
a hold on the people that they 
literally worshipped the Mahdi, 
and regarded him as the very 
Messiah. Gordon’s name and in- 
fluence could do more than those 
of any other living European, im- 
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measurably more; but they could 
not prevail against the religious 
fanaticism. This was the mistake 
that was made both by Gordon 
and those who sent him to Khar- 
toum: they did not rightly ap- 
preciate the force of the boundless 
enthusiasm with which the Mahdi 
had inspired the souls of his fol- 
lowers.” 

* And what has become of that 
enthusiasm now 1” 

“Tt is dead, quite dead. The 
Khalifa himself has thrown off 
almost every shred of pretence to 
any religious power; the great 
majority of his followers are alive 
to the fact that they were deceived 
by the Mahdi’s pretensions; and 
the movement is now purely 
worldly and political.” 

“ What is your opinion of the 
Khalifa ?” 

“T think him, almost without 
exception, the cleverest man I 
ever met. He used to be slim and 
spare, but has now grown abnor- 
mally unwieldy in fatness; and 
whereas he was formerly exceed- 
ingly active, his stoutness has in- 
duced a measure of indolence. At 
the same time, he rigidly discharges 
certain functions. Not a day passes 
without a personal inspection on 
his part of all the captives and 
foreigners in Omdurman. He is 
suspicious to the last degree, and 
as sharp and keen-eyed as a lynx. 
It was this which rendered our 
escape so difficult and dangerous, 
and [ shall ever feel assured with- 
in myself that nothing but God's 
direct sheltering aid could have 
enabled our flight to be successful. 
When we arrived at Korosko we 
met a merchant who had come 
down the river from Omdurman, 
and he said to us, ‘How did you 
arrive here? Did you fly through 
the air? or burrow underground ? 
For I am certain you never could 
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have come on earth. The scouts 
sent off by the Khalifa in all 
directions, and the measures 
which he took to effect your 
capture, were such that no living 
being travelling on the surface of 
the ground could by any possi- 
bility have eluded them.’ We 
answered, as we believed, that it 
was only our God who had mis- 
directed their search, and thus 
prevented them from finding us.” 

“Has the Khalifa as much 
power over his followers as the 
Mahdi had?” 

“By no means. Politically and 
strategically, he is far superior ; 
but thousands are becoming 
wearied of his rule. They have 
found themselves deluded by the 
Mahdi’s professions and promises ; 
they have not obtained the power 
and the wealth which they antici- 
pated ; they feel the effects of the 
ruin and destitution of the coun- 
try; and the great majority, I 
candidly believe, would heartily 
welcome any power which would 
put an end to the present state of 
things. The whole country is 
lying under a curse; Khartoum 
and El Obeid, populous and 
flourishing cities before the revolt 
of the Mahdi, are both now shape- 
less heaps of ruins ; and their con- 
dition is merely typical of the 
change which has come over whole 
districts and tribes. If circum- 
stances could bring about another 
English expedition into the Sou- 
dan, the results would be very 
different now from what they were 
before.” 

“ But how can you expect Eng- 
land to bother herself again about 
the Soudan?” we asked. ‘* What 
is there that she can gain from the 
conquest of such a desert country 
as that?” 

“Gain!” exclaimed Father 
Ohrwalder, almost indignantly. 


“Ay, that is the way of the 
world all over. Did England but 
realise in her national conscience 
the hopeless condition of countless 
myriads whom she and she alone 
has the power to free, she would 
not hesitate at such a sordid con- 
sideration as gain. And yet, even 
on that score, it is evident that 
you English are mistaken. The 
Soudan is not a desert country by 
any means. On the contrary, a 
vast portion of it is most fertile 
and full of resources. The day 
will assuredly come when the 
Soudan is opened up, civilised, 
and peopled, as completely as the 
United States of America are now. 
And even from the mere mercen- 
ary point of view of ‘gain,’ it will 
be to the advantage of England to 
have the vast country then under 
her protectorate.” 

* And as to the climate?” we 
objected. ‘The case of America 
surely offers no parallel to that 
of the Soudan, for it would be 
impossible for European colonists 
to settle there.” 

“Of course there are extensive 
districts in the plains unfit for 
European habitation ; but on the 
other hand, there are enormous 
tracts of country where the cli- 
mate is superb, and where there 
is nothing to prevent the Euro- 
pean from settling. All the upper 
regions of the White Nile, includ- 
ing the Nuba district, Dinka, and 
the watershed of the Bahr el- 
Ghazal,—in fact, the whole of what 
we may call the ‘Uplands’ of 
the Soudan,—consist of beautiful 
stretches of low mountains and 
broad valleys, several thousands of 
feet above the level of the sea, 
where the climate is healthy and 
enjoyable, the soil fertile and pro- 
ductive, and where every facility 
is provided by nature for health, 
life, and prosperity. Its great 
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drawback at present is its inac- 
cessibility; but railways from 
Assouan through Dongola, from 
Souakin through Berber and 
Omdurman, and from Massowah 
through Kassala, would soon open 
up the whole of the country.” 

“This is all most interesting,” 
we replied; “but at present we 
fear the prospect must remain a 
remote and uncertain contingency. 
If the realisation of your dreams 
depends upon the active interven- 
tion of England, there is little 
hope of their being at present 
fulfilled.” 

“Ah well!” observed Father 
Ohrwalder; “it may be as you 
say. But unless I am greatly 
mistaken, it will not be very long 
before the force of circumstances 
will compel your country to con- 
quer the Soudan; unless, indeed, 
you are prepared to sacrifice all 
that you have done in and for 
Egypt, and intend to retire from 
your present position.” 

“And supposing England did 
so?” we inquired. 

The Father shrugged his shoul- 
ders, as he smilingly replied— 

“Oh, then, of course, her influ- 
ence is for ever destroyed in 
Egypt and the Soudan, and she 
will never again be able to inter- 
fere. But,” he added, with a 
sudden burst of vehemence, “it 
is not possible — England never 
can prove so false to herself. It 
would be a crime—a crime in the 
sight of God and of this African 
humanity, of which England could 
never be guilty.” 

“You speak strongly,” we said, 
“and yet you are not an English- 
man yourself. Are there no 
other nations who could achieve 
in the Soudan what you expect 
from England? What about 
France? Germany? Italy? or 
even Austria, your own country?” 
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“None,” was the emphatic re- 
ply. ‘If you had lived in those 
distant regions of the Soudan so 
long as I have, if you had mingled 
in the daily life of the natives, 
listened to their conversation, and 
become acquainted with their ideas, 
you would know that the name of 
England is with them an almost 
magical spell, and that England is 
synonymous in their minds with 
freedom, prosperity, and civilisa- 
tion. They scarcely even know the 
name of any other European coun- 
try—I am speaking, of course, of 
the ordinary Soudanese peasants ; 
and if any-nation has a call from 
heaven itself to release these 
wretched people from slavery and 
oppression, to restore the distract- 
ed country to peace and security, 
and to lay the foundations of its 
future greatness and prosperity, 
that nation is England. Ah! 
would that I had the opportunity 
and power of stirring up your 
great country to a sense of its 
might and of its responsibility ! 
Would that I could make every 
Englishman feel that he has a 
solemn mission from God in this 
matter! Would that I were able 
to impress upon his conscience the 
misery which the Mahdi and 
the Khalifa have spread through- 
out the Soudan! The accursed 
slave traffic was never so rampant 
in Africa as it is at this present 
moment. The slave-market at 
Omdurman is one of the largest 
and most frequented of any that 
have ever been known. It is no 
uncommon thing to see a thousand 
women and girls exposed for sale 
inone day. Buyers come from all 
parts—from Darfour, from Kor- 
dofan, and even from Morocco ; 
and constant supplies of fresh 
slaves are being brought in from 
Abyssinia, Dinka, and Equatoria. 
Even from my own district, the 
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Jebel Nuba, I have frequently seen 
batches of both sexes. Of course, 
all missionary enterprise is com- 
pletely at a standstill throughout 
the Soudan, and it would be simply 
a matter of sheer impossibility to 
attempt any such work under the 
present régime. This is why I 
said before that only on one con- 
dition would it be practicable for 
me to realise the daily desire of my 
soul, by returning to my labours 
amongst my dear friends at Delen. 
Now, perhaps, you understand 
what I meant when I said that 
that condition was England.” 
This authoritative testimony to 
England’s prestige in the Soudan, 
coming as it did from one who 
himself could have no political bias 
in favour of our country, was, it 
must be confessed, most remark- 
able and suggestive, and it should 
carry with it considerable weight. 
Granted that Father Ohrwalder is 
influenced in his feeling and words 
by the oppressions which he en- 
dured so long at the hands of the 
Mahdi and his followers; granted 
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that he is chafing under his en- 
forced absence from what he con- 
siders the post of duty to which 
God has called him ; granted that 
he sees no way for his return to 
his missionary labours in the Sou- 
dan, except by the overthrow of 
the Khalifa through the inter- 
vention of England,—granted all 
this, there still remains the testi- 
mony of one who is thoroughly 
competent to judge of the facts of 
the case. 

It is not improbable that such a 
testimony may be of the utmost 
importance before long, for the 
state of affairs in Egypt and the 
Soudan must soon reach a critical 
point. Then England will have 
to determine, once for all, whether 
she is prepared to abandon the 
position which she has already 
taken up, or to follow it out to its 
logical end. The decision at which 
she arrives will, in either case, be 
irrevocable, and upon it will de- 
pend an issue as momentous as 
any that has ever been submitted 
to our country. 
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NOVEL OF PROVINCIAL LIFE. 


CHAPTER XXXII.—THE WAY OUT OF A HOLE. 


Nor a word was said between 
George Colpoys and Mary Donne 
as they walked down the avenue 
under the old elm-trees. The rooks 
had shaken the wet off their wings, 
and were now wheeling about in 
the air cawing loudly for wind. 
By-and-by they came upon a covey 
of Mary’s pigeons, which circled 
round them in answer to her “ coo- 
coos,” and lighted a little distance 
in advance of them on the gravel, 
in hopes of crumbs or a passing pet- 
ting. But Mary Donne’s mind 
was too disturbed to take the usual 
notice of her favourites; and the 
doves, when they had seen her 
fairly pass them, flew up into a tree 
and sat upon the extremity of a 
bare branch, looking after her until 
she was out of sight, and pondering, 
doubtless, as to the causes of their 
being neglected. George, with a 
gloomy expression on his face, and 
his head bent, stalked along by her 
side with a forlorn-hope sort of 
stride, altogether unlike his usual 
jaunty and springy step. He felt 
in the mood for doing something 
desperate, if he could only hit upon 
the means of doing it. He would 
have hurled Jupiter's own thunder- 
bolts back upon him if he could. 
He felt as if he would like to crush 
Lord Earlsfield between his hands, 
and thwart every scheme his lord- 
ship had in his head. And above 
all, how could he frustrate his 
brother’s plans about Mary Donne 
without burying his own prospects 
in their ruins ? 

The silence was still unbroken 
when they left the park and came 
out upon the road leading to the 
town. Before them lay the Dunes 
stretching their green and withered- 


grey undulations from the outskirts 
of Earlsport northwards until they 
rose up to where their rugged 
heights marked the commencement 
of the cliffs. Beyond the Dunes 
the sea was tossing about its dark- 
green waters, and breaking up broad 
white patches of foam, which testi- 
fied to last night’s gale, the dull mo- 
notonous murmur of the waves now 
and again swelling into sullen roar. 
A fresh breeze laden with odours 
of sea-weed and salt water was 
blowing in upon the land, and over 
all the sun was struggling through 
broken clouds, now bursting forth 
in a flood of light upon the waters, 
and then speedily veiling itself in 
shadow, again to appear and disap- 
pear with equal celerity. It was a 
bracing morning, that could scarce- 
ly fail to have some stimulating 
effects even upon the unstrung 
nerves of the two walkers. 

“Mary,” said the member, as 
he gave a furtive glance back in 
the direction of Earlscourt, as if to 
satisfy himself that they were fol- 
lowed by no spy upon their mo- 
tions—“ Mary Donne, as I told 
you this morning, we are both of us 
in a deuce of a hole.” 

“T don’t know what you mean 
by a hole,” returned Miss Donne, 
very gravely disdaining to notice the 
special description he had given of 
the situation ; “and I don’t know 
why you should have spoken to me 
as you did this morning. It is un- 
kind, it is ungenerous, Mr Colpoys.” 

“Do you know what Earlsfield 
intends for you ?” demanded George, 
abruptly. 

Mary looked straight before her 
and made no answer. 

“ You do then ; and what do you 
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think of it? Well, a coronet always 
counts for something with most wo- 
men, even when there is a mad 
head inside it. Take my advice, 
and see that the settlements and 
jointure are sufficient compensation. 
For as anxious as Earlsfield is to 
secure you for his son, his stingi- 
ness will come to the front as soon 
as he is face to face with parch- 
ment. But the game is in your 
own hands, and it will be your own 
fault if you do not run yourself up 
to a premium.” 

“Mr Colpoys!” gasped Mary, 
“ how can you—how dare you talk 
thus to me—thus insult me? You 
have no right to mention such 
things. You insult me, and you 
are ungrateful to Lord Earlsfield. 
I—I do not in the least know what 
you are talking about—and my 
heart is breaking,” as her passion 
gave way to a flood of tears. 

“My dear Mary—my dear, dear, 
dearest Mary,” cried George, as he 
caught her hand in one of his, 


while he placed the other on her 
waist—“ forgive me. I ama brute, 


and I am mad. It is enough to 
make any one mad to see your 
young life sacrificed in this fashion, 
and my only chance of happiness— 
not a very great one, I know—-sac- 
rificed to Earlsfield’s infernal selfish- 
ness and pride.” 

Mary only continued to sob bit- 
terly, but she did not seek to 
withdraw her hand or to resist 
his attempt to press her closer to 
himself. 

“T know all,” he said, while he 
sympathetically pressed her hand. 
** Farlstield wrote me a note last 
night telling me that he meant to 
arrange a marriage between you 
and Harold, and intimating that I 
was to do all in my power to aid 
him in bringing it about. In fact, 
he as good as warned me off you. 
I was to praise Harold to you, and 
keep your mind full of the advan- 





tages of the match; and I was to 
impress upon him your beauty, 
your amiability, and your accom- 
plishments, —as if even poor Harold 
with his cracked brains could not 
see these for himself. That, in 
plain English, is what Earlsfield set 
me as a task in a letter of six pages 
fuli of finely turned periods and 
Foreign Office phrases. And now 
you know the worst.” 

“IT knew it before,” said Mary 
Donne ; “ Lord Earlsfield prepared 
me for it before his son came home.” 

‘“*Then it is a shame —it is a 
damned infamous shame. It is a 
piece of greater villany than cheat- 
ing at cards or hocussing a horse 
at Newmarket. I’m hanged if I 
would have done it. I don’t believe 
even Jim Colpoys would have con- 
descended to do such a thing.” 

It was always a consolation to 
George that his friends placed his 
brother the colonel on a much 
lower moral level than himself, and 
that in the reflection of Jim’s de- 
merits his own failings shone out 
in the light of positive virtues. 

“But look here, Mary,” cried 
the member suddenly ; “it can’t be. 
Just make up your mind to kick.” 
Mary shook her head. “It is not 
possible that you could willingly 
consent to marry Harold, knowing 
as you do how uncertain he is—the 
—the lifelong misery that might be 
before you.” 

‘I would sooner die,” murmured 
Mary. 

“There you are,” cried George 
triumphantly ; “and so you must 
just put down your feet and refuse 
the jump. There is no law in 
Britain can make a woman marry 4 
man if she don’t like him—more 
especially when that man is mad 
too. In fact,” added he solemnly, 
“T believe there is something about 
it somewhere in the Bible.” 

“Ah! but,” said Mary, shaking 
her head sadly, “how can I go 
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against Lord Earlsfield, who has 
been almost a father to me, who 
has given me a home, and who has 
never said an unkind word to me, 
and has always tried to make me 
happy? It would be base ingrati- 
tude if I were to set myself against 
his wishes now.” 

“ Not at all,” returned the mem- 
ber, sturdily ; “‘ he is asking you to 
do a thing that no man ought to 
insist upon a woman doing—that 
no gentleman would require a lady 
to do, considering your relative 
positions. If he has only been good 
to you for a motive of his own, 
the knowledge of that fact cancels 
all your obligations to him. Only 
show your spirit, and you will get 
out of the hole.” 

“Ah!” sighed Mary, “but how 
can I? What can I do?” 

“Take me, Mary,” returned 
George, drawing her to him. “I 
am not mad, at any rate, and I love 
you better than any one else in the 
whole world — better than myself 
even, which seems to me to be the 
only thing I ever cared about until 
I began to think of you. I can’t 
make a fine speech or poetry, and 
it would be ridiculous to go down 
on my knees in all this mud, but 
upon my soul I love you dearly. 
Ever since I began seriously to 
think about you, I have never been 
happy unless when I was with you, 
or had my eye upon you. Your 
voice is sweeter to me than—than 
the best music at the opera. I 
always kiss your gloves when I 
light upon them in the hall and no 
one is looking ; and see here, I have 
half-a-dozen of your hairs which I 
picked out of your hat ”—here he 
pulled out an envelope from his 
waistcoat-pocket. ‘No, hang it, 
these are trout-flies—yes, see there,” 
as he at last found the precious 
relics; “ but, for heaven’s sake, don’t 
laugh, Mary,” as Miss Donne’s 
sadness gave way to a passing sense 
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of the ridiculous. “I have kept 
them next my heart, and taken 
them out and kissed them every 
morning—like an idiot as I was, I 
daresay, and as you think me to 
be,” concluded he, feeling slightly 
ashamed at finding himself plung- 
ing into such depths of sentiment. 
“Say something to me, for God's 
sake,” he went on, as Mary Donne 
held down her head and remained 
mute, while the tears fell from her 
eyes. “If you can’t say that you 
love me any just now, say that you 
will marry me, and try to love me 
afterwards. The smallest bit of 
love will set me up. Of course it 
will be hard lines, but we shall 
live somehow, and anything will 
be better for you than having to 
marry Harold; and after all, if 
Harold dies without children, Earls- 
court and the title must come to me. 
Of course it is a drawback my being 
a good dea] older than you.” 

“It isn’t that,” said Mary, in a 
low voice. 

“‘ What is it, then, my darling?” 
inquired George, bending his face 
down close to hers until they almost 
touched one another. “Only tell 
me what it is, and I’ll move heaven 
and earth to do away with the ob- 
stacle.” 

“ Lord Earlsfield !” sighed Mary. 

“Lord Earlsfield be d—d,” was 
the member’s unfraternal exclama- 
tion, as he boldly impressed a kiss 
on Mary’s brow. “ We shall have 
to fight, or rather, I'll take it all 
upon myself. Don’t you trouble 
about him, but tell me in one word, 
will you be my wife? No? You 
won't say so? Just one slight 
squeeze of the hand to tell me that 
you love me a little.” 

“But I don’t know that I do,” 
said Mary, sadly. ‘TI am not sure. 
It is all such a whirl. I don’t 
know that I could.” 

“Tt is easy enough,” returned 
George, with the authority of ex- 
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perience. ‘ You have just got to 
catch on to the idea, and the rest 
comes easy. Once you get the idea, 
the rest all comes by causation and 
evolution, and these sort of things. 
It will all come right if you marry 
me ; and you will marry me, won’t 
you?” 

The desired information must 
have been silently conveyed, for 
George burst out, “God bless you, 
my own dearest Mary! You have 
made me the happiest fellow in the 
universe—much happier than ever 
a scamp like me deserved to be; 
and if I don’t give up the whole of 
my life for you, may I be x 

“Hush!” whispered Mary. “I 
hear something coming.” 

They had been standing on a 
side-path of the road, screened from 
the town of Earlsport by a project- 
ing corner of the park wall, and 
from the lodge at the gate by a 
bend in the way and a high beechen 
hedge. But the situation was not 
sufficiently private for love-making 
on a protracted scale; and as a 
gardener’s cart came clattering round 
the corner from the town, the lovers 
resumed their walk. The minds of 
both were full of what had passed 
between them, until they found 
themselves nearing the cottage 
villas which formed the outskirts of 
Earlsport in that direction. Then 
George made another halt. 

“Look here, Mary, my sweetest, 
let us understand each other. We 
are both pledged together, but we 
need not anger Earlsfield more 
than we can help by any hints 
about the matter. There will be 
row enough when the burst does 
come. We shall keep our own 
counsel until our chance turns 
up, and I don’t think Harold will 
give you much trouble. His father 
does not see so far as he thinks, 
and the boy is madly in love with 
that Sparshott girl—the Museum 
man’s daughter, you know —and 





as Earlsfield has been cautioned 
against thwarting him, why, he has 
got his work cut out. But if Earls- 
field presses you again, you will tell 
me. It is my privilege now to look 
after you, is it not?” 

“Yes,” returned Mary, with a 
half-trustful, half-wistful look in 
her face, as she held out her hand. 
They were now at a small wicket- 


gate, which opened into a side-path. 


to the almshouses. There was no 
one about, and regardless of the 
risk of being overlooked from villa 
windows, George raised her hand 
and pressed it to his lips. 

“Good-bye, my own dearest 
Mary,” he said, ‘‘I have never 
been much of a fellow for any 
good, and for being useful, and 
that sort of thing ; but if I do not 
try with all my soul to make you 
happy, I deserve to be hanged— 
yes, hanged, by Jove!” and with 
another kiss he relinquished her 
hand, and was presently striding 
along rapidly in the direction of 
the town. 

Mary’s head was in a whirl as 
she stood to take breath and think, 
once she was inside the almshouse 
grounds. The prospect was like 
a dream, an unsubstantial fleeting 
vision ; but there behind it was the 
stern reality to which Lord Earls- 
field had, she felt, irrevocably con- 
demned her. Surely the means of 
escape now offered her must be as 
real too, else where was she? Yet 
it was difficult for her to grasp the 
fact that she was now George 
Colpoys’s promised wife — George, 
whom but a short time ago she 
had, like all the rest of Earlscourt, 
regarded as a good-natured, indolent 
ne’er-do-weel, who only wanted 
money to be prodigal and oppor- 
tunity to be dissipated. And 
though she had never thought his 
failings heinous, and had felt drawn 
to him through their isolation in 
the grim circle of the Court with a 
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kindly almost sisterly liking, she 
would have heartily laughed at the 
idea of regarding him as a lover. 
But when Lord Earlsfield had 
stunned her by disclosing his in- 
tention to marry her to Harold, it 
was to George that her mind had 
instinctively turned for sympathy, 
and she had found herself wishing 
that it had been him instead of 
the unhappy Harold that had been 
her destined lot,—that the compli- 
ments constantly paid her by the 
member, which she could not help 
treating as badinage, had been real 
love-making. But it was not easy 
for her to realise George Colpoys 
in the light ofa lover. His shallow, 
careless, indolent disposition had 
nothing in it of the passion of a 
Romeo. And yet he must be in 
deep earnest, else how could he 
propose to brave the anger of his 
brother, to whom he had always 
been in subjection, and upon whose 
humours he was so much a depend- 
ant? And he must be brave too, 
for it took a brave man to combat 
Lord LEarlsfield’s resolutions, es- 
pecially when one was so entirely 
in his lordship’s power. But would 
his courage last? Might he not 
fail at the supreme moment when 
Lord Earlsfield met him with the 
threat of casting him off and 
withholding all further assistance ? 
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“What would be her position 
then?” thought Mary. To be ob- 
liged to yield to Lord Earlsfield’s 
wishes, or to be cast aside as an 
ingrate to her benefactor? If 
George risked all, she risked not 
less also. But could he be brave? 
Ah! could he be brave enough? 
She looked, as if for an answer 
to her doubts, after the figure of 
the member, now nearing the en- 
trance to the town. He had re- 
covered his nonchalant air, and 
resumed his jaunty walk ; his white 
hat again inclined to one side of 
his head ; and his cane was cutting 
its accustomed flourishes in the air. 
She felt sure he was whistling,— 
he was always whistling. Cer- 
tainly he did not walk as if his 
mind was distracted by any doubt 
as to the issue of events. But was 
that his happy temperament which 
drew its colouring only from the 
present, and thought nothing of 
trouble until it met him face to 
face? Or was it the gait of a man 
who, having once made up his 
mind, was prepared to go forward 
whatever obstacles came in his way ? 
“Ah! if he could be brave,” 
thought Mary, with a sigh ; “if he 
could only be brave enough to go 
through it all, then I think I could 
love him outright.” And she went 
on her way to visit the pensioners. 


CHAPTER XXXIII.—THE COLONEL’S COUNSEL. 


It was certainly in no careless 
mood, despite his easy and indiffer- 
ent air, that George Colpoys found 
himself entering Earlsport. He 
was quite aware that the step which 
he had taken must eventually lead 
to a breach with his brother; and 
that Lord Earlsfield was not a man 
who would be influenced by any sen- 
timental feelings of generosity, but 
would make his opponent pay the 
uttermost penalty of his hostility. 


“Of course he won’t give me 
another farthing after I marry 
Mary,” he reflected ; “that is the 
most certain event on the card ; 
and I shall have to give up my 
seat. Well, I fancy the Radicals 
would kick me out at any rate, so 
that loss is not so great after all. 
I believe Mary has a little trifle— 
but that I would not be mean 
enough to touch. But Dora surely 
would not see us starve, although 
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she has grown strangely stingy of 
late. And then perhaps the Gov- 
ernment might do something for 
me, confound ’em; they ought, at 
any rate, after my support all these 
years. Hang it! how I wish now 
that I had wrought in the House, 
and spoken, and taken to Commit- 
tees, and all that kind of thing. But 
that is gone and done. Come what 
may, I'll take the leap; and Mary 
is well worth it, the dear creature. 
How sweet she looked through her 
tears and trembling as we came 
along! I wonder if she really can 
love me. The idea of sacrificing 
her to that poor mad boy! By 
Jove, I'll save her, though I should 
ruin myself in the attempt! Eh, 
what?- Good Lord! if that isn’t 
Jim Colpoys,—and coming out of 
Brancepeth’s Bank too, of all places 
in this world ;” and a few strides 
brought him up with the person he 
had descried, whom he arrested with 
a hearty slap on the shoulder. 

“What, Jim, old fellow!” cried 
George, extending his hand heart- 
ily ; “what wind has blown you to 
Earlsport? Of all points of the 
compass, I would have least ex- 
pected to meet you in the old town 
again.” 

Colonel Colpoys was a shorter 
man than his brother, and for the 
broad, open, somewhat florid face 
of the other, with his light hair and 
blue eyes, had a dark, sharply-cut 
face, clean-shaven except fora slight 
black moustache, and with a keen, 
piercing glance that looked straight 
through and ‘through his vis-a-vis. 
His bearing was military though 
not soldierly, turfy but not horsey, 
sporting but not raffish; and his 
companions were wont to say that a 
better-groomed man than Jim Col- 
poys did not tread Pall Mall. 

“ And now,” said George, “ tell 
us all about it. Of course you 
didn’t come here to see Earlsfield, 
and we have no races about, Any 
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fellows here that you have been 
bringing to book? What is up?” 

“Nothing very important,” re- 
plied the colonel, smiling. “I had 
a little business in Earlsport, and 
so I thought I would run down and 
see to it myself. No; I didn’t 
think of leaving a card at the Court. 
How are they all? amiable as usual? 
Earlsfield screwing sixpences out 
of these wretched tenants of his, 
and sister Firebrace mourning over 
her ‘Morning Manna.’ A lively 
time you must have! You have got 
Dora there just now, I believe?” 

“Yes,” responded George; and 
then suddenly, as an idea struck 
him, “ You haven’t been bleeding 
her, Jim, have you ?” he asked, anx- 
iously. He had hoped to essay that 
process in his own behalf at a very 
early opportunity. 

“Make your mind easy,” said 
the colonel, with a laugh. “I 
haven’t seen Dora. You have that 
field all to yourself.” 

“Tt has not been much of a field 
lately,” said George, with a sigh. 
“She is getting to be uncommon 
close, Dora is, compared with what 
she used to be.” 

“Well,” observed the colonel, 
with a queer smile, “avarice is a 
common vice of old maids; and I 
suppose Dora may be set down as 
one. There is not much chance of 
her marrying now, is there?” 

“As if Earlsfield would allow 
her—selfish brute that he is !” cried 
the member, indignantly ; and then, 
as his own great perplexity crossed 
his mind, and a longing to unburden 
himself even to such a scamp as Jim 
Colpoys seized him with irresistible 
force, he added, “ Come along with 
me to the club, and let us have a 
drink and a chat. There is some- 
thing I want badly to tell you. I 
am going to get into a dreadful mess.” 

‘“‘Hem !” said the colonel, guard- 
edly. “I was to have taken the 
first train back. And now look 
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here, George, it is no use asking 
me to help you, for I have a big 
settling day on Monday.” “ He 
saw me coming out of the bank, and 
guessed I had got money,” reflected 
the colonel to himself; ‘‘and I 
promised Barbara not to break 
bulk,” he concluded inwardly. 

“Tt is not money,” said George, 
gloomily ; ‘it is quite another kind 
of trouble.” 

“ All right,” returned the colonel, 
cheerily. ‘I am your man so far 
as good advice goes. It has always 
been a specialty of mine to give 
good advice and take none myself. 
It is more blessed to give than to 
receive, is my motto.” 

But instead of the club, the 
colonel moved as an amendment 
that they should refresh themselves 
in the “ Colpoys’ Arms.” In days 
before his excommunication from 
the Court, Jim Colpoys had been 
much about Earlsport, and as he 
gave himself no airs and freely 
borrowed the money of all the lead- 
ing citizens who were willing to 


lend him any, he was naturally 
not anxious by his reappearance in 
their midst to revive the memory 
of many ancient I O U’s which 
had long been covered by the dust 


of oblivion. And so the brothers 
made for the old hotel, where the 
coaches had stopped in the days be- 
fore railways, where the Colpoys 
candidate had held his headquarters 
at election times, and had addressed 
his constituents from the bow-win- 
dow after he had been duly chaired. 
But the “Arms” had now fallen from 
its high estate, and took tavern 
rank, resignedly yielding the palm 
to its palatial competitors which 
had sprung up around the railway 
station. But it was in a snug 
enough parlour, with an air of sub- 
dued old fashioned gentility about 
it, that the colonel and the mem- 
ber found themselves lounging over 
their cigars and brandy-and-soda. 
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“ And now tell me all about it,” 
asked the colonel, as he leaned 
back and pushed out his legs to 
pull another chair towards him 
whereon to deposit them. ‘Out 
with the murder.” 

“Tell: me first,” said George, 
‘what you were doing in Brance- 
peth’s. You don’t mean to say 
that you got them to do a bill for 
you?” 

“Umph!” returned the other. 
“It is wonderful where business 
will lead you. It brought me to 
Brancepeth’s, and, singular to tell, 
they did do a bill for me.” 

“You don’t say so?” cried George 
in amazement. “Upon my word, 
I never heard of such a thing. I 
once tried it on with old Brance- 
peth ages ago, and the look he gave 
me as he bowed me out froze my 
vitals for a week afterwards. I wish 
you would tell me how you did it.” 

*‘ Security, my boy, good secur- 
ity,” responded the colonel, loftily ; 
“without that you can do. nothing 
with bankers. But go on with 
your story.” 

Much marvelling what manner 
of security Jim Colpoys could offer 
that would be acceptable in the 
eyes of so cautious a firm as Brance- 
peth Brothers, George did at last 
unfold his tale: how Lord Earls- 
field had decided to marry Harold 
to Miss Donne; and what a fine, 
warm-hearted girl Mary was, and 
as beautiful as an angel too, by 
Jove; and how it was an infernal 
sacrifice of the girl’s future and 
feelings to force her to marry a 
fellow who was every now and then 
mad, and would assuredly go mad 
altogether some day; and how 
Mary, though she loathed the idea, 
would undoubtedly be coerced into 
compliance with Lord Earlsfield’s 
views ; and how altogether it was 
a shame, a most infernal shame ; 
and how he, George, would be 
eternally condemned, if he did not 
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put a spoke in Lord Earlsfield’s 
coach which would upset the whole 
concern. 

Jim Colpoys heard all this in 
placid silence, with his eyes fixed 
dreamily upon his brother, as if 
the subject were quite transcen- 
dental to his interests; and after 
George had finished there was a 
considerable pause, filled up by 
gentle whiffs of smoke and modest 
application to the tumbler. 

“Well?” inquired the colonel 
at length, when his brother showed 
no further signs of proceeding with 
his disclosures. 

“Well!” re-echoed George; 
“well! what do you say to that?” 

“Why, I say nothing; what 
does it matter to you or me?” 

“ Matter! why, it matters every- 
thing. Do you think I am going 
to let such an iniquitous marriage 
take place?” 

“Why shouldn’t you? What 
business is it of yours except for 
the reversion of the title and 
estates, and I should say LEarls- 
field’s life is quite as good as yours 
or mine. You don’t want to marry 
Miss Donne yourself, do you?” 

“That is exactly what I mean 
to.do,” spluttered George, as in his 
excitement he nearly choked him- 
self with brandy-and-soda. 

The colonel only gave a long 
low whistle, and smoked steadily 
on with half-closed eyes. 

“ Well?” asked George at length, 
“what do you say? What do you 
advise me to do?” 

‘** What is your game?” inquired 
the colonel, half confidentially. 

“My game? why, what game is 
there? I step in and marry Miss 
Donne. I don’t see much game in 
that—at least, I don’t see much 
winnings in it.” 

The colonel again smoked on in 
deep reflection. At last he said, 
“Well, George, you are a greater 
flat than ever I have taken you for, 
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and that is saying not a little. I 
suppose even you yourself”—with 
a certain contemptuous emphasis 
on the pronoun—“ must have been 
able to see all the other sides of 
this question. You quarrel for 
good and all with Earlsfield; you 
lose your seat for the borough ; you 
endow Miss Donne with debts in 
lieu of worldly goods; and you 
bring all your creditors in a pack 
about your ears. Any one can see 
that. But what I don’t see, and 
what I bet you don’t see yourself, 
is how on earth you are to live.” 

“ That is so,” said George sadly. 

** And I suppose you would have 
to run away with her—elopement 
and special licence, and all that kind 
of thing?” 

“Of course,” returned the mem- 
ber blankly ; “‘it would never do to 
let Earlsfield know until it was all 
over. He would be sure to find 
some way of stopping the business,” 
he added gloomily, as if half un- 
certain whether such things as dun- 
geons and lettres de cachet were 
not among the engines which his 
dreaded elder brother would bring 
to bear against them. ‘“ What 
would you advise me to do?” he 
asked anxiously. 

“T suppose you have quite made 
up your mind about the matter?” 
said the other. 

* Quite,—as firm as a rock,” said 
George defiantly. 

“Well, I had thought so. It is 
no use saying to you ‘Don’t.’ 
Fellows never ask advice until they 
have quite made up their mind to 
take their own way. I really don’t 
see how you can turn yourself. It 
seems to me it will be a pretty 
tight fit.” 

“Just think it over, there’s a 
good fellow,” pleaded George. 
“You have always had a much 
longer head than I have got.” 

And the colonel did think it 
over. Or rather he was thinking, 
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would it be worth his while to give 
Lord Earlsfield a hint of what was 
going on, and what sum he could 
reasonably hope to extract from his 
lordship as the price of such im- 
portant information. “It would 
really be doing George a service, 
and the girl too,” urged one 
tempter; but another broke in 
with, “Your revenge upon Lord 
Earlsfield —the harsh and arbitrary 
way in which he has treated you— 
his hardness about money matters 
—and his ostracism of you and 
your wife and children.” And the 
milder demon of the two triumphed, 
for after a little the colonel re- 
marked in a more kindly tone— 
“Well, it is not a very bright 
outlook, but you must get the Gov- 
ernment to do something for you.” 
“ But what can they do? or what 
canI do? I would take anything 
that would afford the ghost of a 
living, but I am too old for Civil 
Service commissioners and competi- 
tion, and that kind of humbug.” 
“Well,” said the colonel, “I 
had a long talk with Elliott, one 
of your Whips, yesterday. He 
asked me to go down with him to 
Epsom to his trainer’s, and give him 
my opinion upon a colt he thinks 
of trying for the Derby. A likely 
horse he is too—Clytus his name— 
I advise you to keep your eye upon 
him,—though I doubt,” he added, 
reflectively, “if he has enough of 
bone in the hock. Well, I had a 
long chat with Elliott as we came 
back to town, and he would talk 
politics. The short and the long 
of it is, that the Government is in 
a mess through the defeat of the 
new Solicitor-General at Widgley 
last week. The Conservatives cut 
him out when he sought re-election, 
and it was most gratifying to hear 
how Elliott swore at their treach- 
ery. The Government can’t get on 
without him, and they can’t light up- 
on a safe seat for him anywhere.” 
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“Well?” returned George, unin- 
terestedly. 

“Well, he also told me that God- 
frey, the Chairman of the Docks and 
Canals Board, was dead, and that 
the Treasury was being worried to 
death by applicants for the post.” 

“T knew Godfrey when he was 
in the House—a surly old brute,” 
observed George. ‘ But what has 
all this to do with my business? I 
don’t believe they would make me 
chairman. And Elliott owes me a 
grudge since last session for not 
turning up at divisions.” 

“ Why, can’t you see, man,” cried 
the colonel, impatiently, ‘ you have 
got to give up your seat any way. 
Drive a bargain with the Govern- 
ment for the Board of Docks and 
Canals against your seat for the 
Solicitor-Genera]. In their present 
circumstances they are bound to 
say done with you.” 

“ By Jove, Jim, you are a trump,” 
cried the member, jumping up and 
wringing his brother’shand. ‘Docks 
and Canals is £1500, and it is just 
a fortune to us at present. I'll do 
it, by all that is blue, and we’ll have 
another brandy-and-soda to drink 
Mary Donne’s health. What a 
head you have! Why, I should 
never have put things together in 
that way. And now I can hold my 
own with Earlsfield, let him do his 
worst.” 

When there had been a further 
consumption of brandy-and-soda, 
and Mary Donne’s health and 
George’s happiness duly pledged by 
the colonel, George saw the other 
off by train. He was in a state of 
the highest elation, and eager to 
begin operations at once. To-mor- 
row he would start for London, and 
tickle Ministers with the bait of his 
seat. 

“Won't Earlsfield storm when 
he knows,” he chuckled. “ Well, it 
is every one for himself in this 
world, and with no one more than 
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Earlsfield. And I shouldn’t wonder 
though the Solicitor got thrashed 
after all,” he grinned. ‘The Rads 
were uncommon strong last election. 
Well, I shall be all right anyhow 
by that time, and let them take 
their chance.” And with these re- 
flections, which showed that there 
was yet room for great development 
in his moral nature, the member 
set out gaily on his way back to the 
Court. 

That evening, when Mary Donne 
went to her room to dress for din- 
ner, she found a note on her dress- 
ing-table with a neat little packet 
inside. It was a beautiful ruby ring, 
for the cost of which the name of 
the Hon. George Colpoys, M.P., 
had that day been duly entered as 
debtor in the books of Messrs Mor- 
ton & Byng, Goldsmiths and Jewel- 
lers, Exchange Street, Earlsport. 


The note contained but a few 
lines :-— 


“ Dearest Mary,—lIf you have 
not forgotten, and have forgiven our 
talk this morning, let me see you 
wear this ring to-night, and ever 
afterwards, until I replace it by 
another. I have found a way to 
put everything smooth. I am off 
to London to begin the business, 
Think of me until I come back.— 
Yours ever, G. C.” 


George marked with a glow of 
delight the ruby glistening on 
Mary’s finger when she took her 
seat at table. Lord Earlsfield, too, 
marked both it and George’s glance 
towards it; and made up his mind 
that the time had come for him to 
put his foot firmly down on such 
foolery. 


CHAPTER XXXIV.—A FAMILY MATTER, 


We must go back a little earlier 
in the day than the conversation we 
have just reported, and ascertain the 
cause of so unusual a circumstance 
as the honour done by Colonel Col- 
poys to his native town of paying 
it a visit. Since accident had led 
him to suspect that his sister Dor- 
othy had a secret, and he had suc- 
cessfully set all his wits to work to 
discover wherein it had consisted, 
Jim Colpoys had been greatly exer- 
cised in his mind as to how he was 
to make most of the hold he had 
got over her. With consummate 
judgment he took in all the facts 
and aspects of the case as concerned 
both Dorothy and her husband: his 
sister’s nervousness and dread of 
their elder brother ; the inevitable 
sequestration of Dorothy’s fortune 
by Lord Earlsfield as soon as it was 
disclosed that she had violated the 
terms of her aunt’s will; her natural 
wish to keep things quiet and enjoy 


both her husband and her money,— 
all these the colonel read as legibly 
as in a book. Less clear was the 
position of Brancepeth, who, he had 
ascertained, was now reconciled to 
his father, and a partner in the 
Earlsport Bank, and therefore pre- 
sumably in an independent posi- 
tion. But the fact that Brance- 
peth showed no disposition of dis- 
closing the marriage was a comfort 
to the colonel. 

“ All these Brancepeths have been 
money-grubbers, and they will keep 
Dora’s money among them as long 
as they can get it,” he argued. “It 
is decidedly their interest to keep 
quiet ; and I don’t see why they 
should not have to pay for silence. 
I, at least, ought to get a commis- 
sion.” 

Like most men who make a com- 
fortable living out of their wits, Jim 
Colpoys was too prudent a man to 
hazard killing a goose whose eggs 
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were golden. This secret he re- 
garded as a part of his capital to be 
by no means drawn out, although 
it must be necessarily made to yield 
him a fair return. He had already 
extracted a first draught from Dor- 
othy’s fear, and would have been 
willing to let the Brancepeths alone 
for a time, had not an unexpected 
event occurred to derange his plans. 
A young Californian, who had in- 
herited a silver-mine, and a million 
or two of paternal dollars to boot, 
had begun to plunge in London 
society, and among the many who 
had been trying to get in their 
hand, Jim Colpoys, unluckily, had 
been one of the first. The colonel 
had sat down to cards with the 
youngster with calm faith of assur- 
ance that here was a fish worth 
giving play to, and had obligingly 
gone on losing even when the stakes 
became high, and were doubled and 
redoubled ; but when he settled him- 
self down to win, he found his ad- 
versary a perfect ‘‘ Heathen Chinee.” 
Jim Colpoys had nothing to teach 
this graduate of the gambling schools 
of the Great West, and had to ac- 
knowledge to himself that he had 
met his match either at fair play 
or foul. But cards are only one 
branch of the noble art of pigeon- 
ing, and Jim felt that in other 
departments he had still a chance. 
The youth was rolling in dollars, 
was free-handed if he was fond of 
winning, and, under skilful phle- 
botomy, might cut up well if bled 
freely. The colonel felt bound in 
honour not to drop the game; and 
he must at once take up his I O U’s 
to the Californian, and set himself 
to obtain his revenge. But how 
were these I O U’s to be taken 
up? Dorothy’s cheque was already 
melted, and there was no other 
means of raising money in prospect. 
Then it was that the colonel be- 
thought himself of his newly ac- 
quired kinsfolk the Brancepeths. 
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“It is worth giving it a trial,” 
the colonel said as he started ; “at 
all events it will let us see how the 
land lies with the Brancepeths. If 
they cut up rough, why, it will be 
a good excuse for coming down 
again on Dorothy.” 

“Mind your hand and you must 
take your trick,” advised his wife ; 
“and for heaven’s sake don’t come 
back without money. I must have 
Jim removed to a better school. 
These boys at Parker’s are cor- 
rupting him. I caught him smok- 
ing the other day; and the vicar’s 
wife told me she heard him swear- 
ing at Haines the postman.” 

“ D—d young rip,” muttered 
the colonel angrily, as he gave his 
wife a tender kiss of good-bye. 
Mrs Colonel Colpoys was a smart 
little dark woman with no particu- 
lar good looks, but the most affec- 
tionate wife and the best mother 
in existence. She only wanted 
independent means of living to 
develop all the highest feminine 
virtues. She would have been 
broken-hearted at discovering a 
taint of vice or a dishonest trait 
in one of her children, but she 
could advise the colonel in mak- 
ing up his betting-book, and there 
was no one like her for “ putting 
him up to a thing or two,” as he 
admiringly confessed. There are 
such anomalies. 

So the colonel presented himself 
at the Earlsport Bank and sent in 
his card for Mr Stephen. He had 
tried to think over a line of action 
coming down in the train, and had 
resolved to be guided by events 
as they might arise. But when he 
was shown into the presence of 
both the partners, he felt for an 
instant rather taken aback. 

Stephen, who was with his father 
when Colonel Colpoys’s card was 
brought to him, handed it to the 
old man with a bitter smile. 

“He is come to attempt to 
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blackmail me, of course,” he said ; 
“how sick I am of all this con- 
cealment, with its worry and anxi- 
ety! Ishall send him off at once, 
and then the murder will be out— 
and a good thing too.” 

“ Hear what he has to say first,” 
counselled the more cautious senior. 
‘Take care, and don’t do anything 
rash. Remember you owe some- 
thing to your wife’s feelings, and 
Colonel Colpoys is now your 
brother-in-law.” 

“ Brother-in-law! A blackleg!” 

* At all events, better have him 
in here, as I know all about the 
matter. If he has come to black- 
mail, he won’t find it so easy to 
have to do with two instead of 
one.” 

And this was exactly how the 
colonel found it. He was a man, 
however, of assurance and resource, 
and having returned the bows of 
both, at once addressed himself to 
the younger. 

*“My business is with you, sir; 
may I beg of you to give me the 
pleasure of five minutes’ private 
conversation ?” 

“Tf you are come to congratulate 
my son upon his marriage with 
your sister, colonel, you may speak 
freely before me. Won’t you take 
a chair?” said the old man, benign- 
ly regarding his visitor through his 
spectacles. 

And the colonel did take a chair, 
or rather sank into it with a sup- 
pressed “Ah!” but in the same 
breath he had recovered his com- 
posure. 

“Well, that was exactly the 
reason of my calling. Took the 
occasion of my being in Earlsport, 
you know. Iam sure I trust you 
will both be happy,” with a gra- 
cious smile to Stephen, who sat 
gloomily facing him. “ But upon 
my word, I was never more sur- 
prised in my life. We had all set 
my sister down as destined to be 
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an old maid,” and he smiled in 
turn upon Mr Brancepeth senior. 

‘““We were all surprised,” re- 
joined the old man. 

“ And when, may I ask, do you 
intend to announce your mar- 
riage?” asked the colonel again, 
turning to Stephen with a gracious 
interest. ‘As I gather, it bas not 
yet been broken to the family 
generally.” 

“Through no fault on my part,” 
said Stephen, haughtily. “ My wife, 
for reasons of her own, has wished 
the matter kept private — very 
much against my will, I must say.” 

“Ah yes, very naturaily,” re- 
turned the colonel in a sympathising 
voice. “I can easily understand 
her position. The unfortunate con- 
ditions in my aunt’s will——” 

*‘ Are of no consequence to me,” 
interrupted Stephen—“ or, for that 
matter, to my wife either.” 

“No, I suppose not,” assented 
the colonel ; ‘‘ every one knows the 
position and wealth of Brancepeth 
Brothers. Even a fortune such as 
Dora had left her cannot be of 
much consequence in their estima- 
tion ;” and the colonel courteously 
bowed to the senior partner. 

“T suppose Earlsfield will en- 
force his rights,” continued Jim; 
“although I am sure I hope that, 
for the credit of the family, he will 
take a more generous view of the 
subject. But Earlsfield is a grasp- 
ing man, as I have reason to know 
by experience.” 

“T make Lord Earlsfield quite 
welcome to his rights,” drily re- 
plied Stephen. 

“Come, that is very handsomely 
said,” broke in the colonel, “ and 
I only wish that the reversion of 
Dorothy’s money had been to go to 
myself, who want it most of all the 
Colpoyses. But to him that hath 
shall be given. 


I suppose I had 
better keep quiet about the subject 
when I see Lord Earlsfield?” 
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“Not on my account, I assure 
you,” observed Stephen. “I am 
extremely anxious that his lordship 
should be informed.” 

“T think,” put in the old banker, 
quietly, “that this is a matter in 
which the lady herself ought to be 
deferred to. We ought to allow 
the Honourable Mrs Brancepeth to 
consult her own feelings about the 
proper time and place for taking Lord 
Earlsfield into her confidence.” 

“You are quite right, sir, per- 
fectly right,” exclaimed the colonel ; 
“Dora ought to be allowed to man- 
age the matter her own way. And 
now, as I am here, and find myself 
among relatives—and I am sure we 
shall be harmonious ones—will you 
pardon me if I trouble you with a 
little matter of business of my own ? 
I know how cautious you bankers 
are—necessarily must be—and that 
you will not look at personal 
security ; and yet that is what I 
have to propose. You see, I have 
been put upon a Californian invest- 
ment, a thing involving and promis- 
ing a return that will be a fortune 
to a poor man like me. I have 
been casting about in my mind 
everywhere for the money to buy 
into it, and was just thinking of 
getting Lord Earlsfield to help me, 
when your kind reception em- 
boldened me to think that perhaps 
you might act as my bankers for 
the occasion. A short loan on a 
three months’ bill, and an under- 
taking as safe as the bank. Now 
that we are connected together, I 
would as soon come to you in my 
straits as to Lord Earlsfield,” added 
the colonel significantly, as he 
paused for breath. 

“You do us much honour,” the 
senior was slowly beginning, when 
Stephen promptly broke in— 

“Look here, Colonel Colpoys, 
let us understand each other 
thoroughly. I have told you the 
plain truth that it is my most 





earnest wish that Lord Earlsfield 
should know at once of my marriage 
to his sister, and instead of paying 
you to conceal the fact “ 

“Sir,” interrupted the colonel, 
rising in righteous wrath, “do you 
actually think that I—I who have 
borne her Majesty’s commission— 
have come here to levy blackmail 
upon you? My character must 
have been strangely misrepresented 
to you. You will permit me to 
take leave of you;” but though he 
took up his hat, he did not move to 
the door. 

“ Stay, colonel,” interposed the 
old banker, quietly; “you mis- 
understand. Stephen, I am sure, 
meant no such imputation. The 
idea is quite absurd. But as you very 
rightly say, an advance on personal 
security is not our way of doing 
business, and you see how averse 
Stephen is to it. But as you say, 
we are all relatives now, and I 
would not like our first meeting as 
such to have any cloud cast upon 
it. For once in a way I think, 
Stephen, we may break through our 
rules to oblige your brother-in-law. 
How much do you want, colonel?” 

‘“ A—a thousand pounds,” gasped 
Jim, hurriedly, as in his haste he 
sought for a golden mean between 
too much and too little. 

While the banker was drawing 
out a bill, the colonel turned 
towards Stephen and said to him 
with courteous earnestness, “1 trust 
you will come to understand me 
better, Mr Brancepeth, though I 
daresay one time or another you 
may have heard things that were 
not to my credit. I am sure I hope 
we shall be good friends ; and if I 
can help you in any way with Lord 
Earlsfield, it will be a pleasure to 
do so.” 

“You are very kind, colonel,” 
put in the old man, as he pushed 
a bill towards the colonel to sign, 
“but we Brancepeths have always 
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held our own legs, and hope to do 
so. We feel honoured in being con- 
nected with the Earlsfield family, 
and are prepared to meet his lord- 
ship in any way. If he claims my 
daughter-in-law’s money, we shall 
offer no opposition; if he leaves 
her in possession, I shall make a 
settlement of an equal amount on 
my son.” 

** Very handsome, very handsome 
indeed,” commented Jim, “and I 
think Lord Earlsfield ought to be 
highly satisfied. And now, if you 
will allow me, I shall just say what 
pleasure it has given me to make 
my brother -in-law’s acquaintance, 
and thank you, sir, for your kind 
accommodation.” 

* Just for this occasion, colonel,” 
smiled the banker, as he shook hands. 
**T have done a very unbusiness-like 


thing, and my partner, you see, is 


annoyed with me. I should not 
venture on doing it again.” 

“T shall debit you with that 
thousand pounds, Stephen,” said 


the banker, when their visitor had 
gone with a cheque in his pocket. 
“We have seen the last of it. The 
scamp meant to have gone straight 
to Lord Earlsfield.” 

“T wish he had,” said Stephen, 
gloomily. ‘He has succeeded all 
the same, however, thanks to you. 
But he shall never have another 
sixpence from me.” 

“JT don’t think he will try it 
again,” said the banker, as he made 
amemorandum. “ At all events, if 
anything is to be done by your 
wife’s managing Lord Earlsfield in 
her own way, it is only right to 
give her a chance. We need not 
fling away her money, if we can 
help it. No, I don’t think Colonel 
Colpoys will trouble us again.” 

Colonel Colpoys was of the same 
opinion himself, when he sufficiently 
recovered his faculties to form one 
at all upon the interview which he 


had just gone through, which was 
not until he had seated himself in a 
railway carriage after his encounter 
with the member, and had taken 
out the cheque to convince himself 
that he was wide awake. 

“That was a tight hand, and I 
am not sure that I played my best, 
though I have landed the stakes,” 
he soliloquised. “A very good game, 
to meet me two to one, with the 
sulky defiance of the young fellow 
and the bland rascality of the old 
chap. They evidently want to keep 
their hands on Dora’s money, and 
are sure that Earlsfield will kick 
up a dust. Well, let them; it is 
the best thing for me, but I won’t 
attempt the Brancepeths again. The 
old man as good as warned me not 
to. No, Dora must be put under 
contribution for the future.” 

“A nice pickle is preparing for 
Earlsfield,” he muttered to himself, 
as he lit a cigar and made himself 
comfortable with his head in a 
corner and his feet on the opposite 
cushion. “Dora privately married, 
George eloping with Miss Donne, and 
all his schemes for his son knocked 
over. Well, he has made every one 
give way to him all his life, the 
old Juggernauth car, and we shall 
see how he likes it himself. Cer- 
tainly I am not going to spoil sport. 
I don’t believe I could make any- 
thing out of Earlsfield ; and as for the 
new hedge George’s marriage will 
put between me and the title, why, 
it does not count. It has always 
been too far off from me, confound 
it! So they may raise old pande- 
monium at LEarlscourt for all I 
care.” 

And the colonel relapsed into 
dreamy visions of squeezing gold 
from every pore of his Californian, 
which kept his mind occupied until 
he arrived in peace with honour 
and the cheque in the bosom of 
his family. 
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The Glens and their Speech. 


THE GLENS AND THEIR SPEECH. 


‘The sunshine in the happy glens is fair.” 


Weare Irish people in the Glens. 
But we do not say something 
funny every time we open our 
lips. We often spend whole days 
without rain and nights without 
whisky; and we do not begin 
every communication with 

‘“* Musha, faith !” 

Neither do we curse the harm- 
less Saxon as we meet him on our 
road. If he is circling the coast 
of Antrim on mail-cars, we call 
him a “ Scooter ”—nothing worse. 
If he is seeking health in some 
village by the sea, we call him 
a “Salt-water-dipper” simply, 
meaning no harm. 

We do not dance jigs barefooted 
on the smallest occasion of mirth. 
At no local fair do I ever remem- 
ber to have seen a man trail his 
coat on the ground, and invite 
other men to tread on its tails. 
They would probably remark that 
it was “ridic’lous carryin’ on,” if 
such conduct came under their 
notice. 

I mention these few facts to 
remove some trifling misconcep- 
tions of which I have noticed that 
most of our English visitors seem 
possessed. 

The speech of the English-speak- 
ing Irish is different in every part 
of the country. Only an excep- 
tional genius like Charles Lever 
can reproduce the tongue spoken 
in Portrush, in Dublin, or in Gal- 
way with equal spirit and accur- 
‘acy. I know no tongue familiarly 
except my own—that of the glens 
of Antrim—and let this be the 
apology for my English. But 
though I claim to know this one, 
I have never exhausted it, and 
never shall do so, I hope, 


—MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


How soon most of our friends 
come to an end of their vocabu- 
lary! After less than a month of 
close intercourse, we have pro- 
bably heard them use almost every 
expression they are accustomed to 
employ. If they produce a new 
one after that period of time, it is 
tolerably certain to be a new piece 
of slang. Strange that education 
should leave people impoverished 
and helpless in their language! 
Now amongst the untaught Glens- 
people there are several of my 
own acquaintances from whom [ 
know that in the course of half- 
an-hour’s conversation I shall cer- 
tainly hear some new phrase, a 
turn of speech, or possibly a new 
word ; though I have heard their 
talk as long as I can remember. 

This faculty of rich and fresh 
expression seems to me a very 
high one. Shakespeare, it is said, 
has used more words than any 
other writer ; and it is thought no 
small part of his glory that he 
exceeds by thousands in the mere 
number of words at his command. 
At the risk of ridicule, I wish to 
say that our people often seem to 
me Shakespearian in their expres- 
sion of themselves—and not only 
in the form of their expression 
either. It is true that their 
grammar is that of some centuries 
past, and they make frequent use 
of Shakespearian idioms, as— 

“That’s his conceit of it ”— 
meaning his opinion of it ; or— 

“ Tt fits them ill to do the like” 
—meaning it ill becomes them ; 
or— 

‘“* He hasn’t the wit to keep him- 
self warm ”—an expressive phrase 
in such a climate as ours. 
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Shakespearian proverbs, too, are 
favourites among them to-day ; as— 

“ Fly, pride! says the peacock ;” 
and— 

“He must have a long spoon 
that will sup with the devil.” 

But more remarkable than these 
colloquial survivals, which indeed 
are not, strictly speaking, remark- 
able, is the Shakespearian feeling 
they often show, —an awkward ex- 
pression, but I do not know how else 
to characterise it. There is a fresh- 
ness in their feeling, a force and 
simplicity, a union with nature, 
above all, an unconsciousness which 
mingles the childlike with the sub- 
lime, in a manner I cannot recog- 
nise except as Shakespeare’s. 

Hear a poor Antrim labourer 
find a comparison for utter white- 
ness in “ the first snow o’ the year, 
all one night’s fall ;” 

or for purity in “the river sand, 
as clean as silver.” 

He does not mean to be poeti- 
cal: he is using the forms of speech 
which come naturally to his tongue. 
Often, but by no means invariably, 
there is the touch of humour in his 
description; as when he calls a 
threatening but not formidable 
crowd of men— 

‘“‘a wheen stares [pack of star- 
lings] on an oak, chatterin’ empti- 
ness ;” 

or at the end of a tale, quaintly 
reflects on his own credit with— 

“Now that’s the truth,—or I 
can’t spake it.” 

Perhaps retorts on some one who 
is trying “‘ by argufyin’” to get the 
better of him,—no easy matter !— 
with— 

* Aren’t you like the new moon 
now, sharp at both corners?” ° 

His retorts are generally of this 
kind—genial rather than injurious ; 
but he can insert the sting, if the 
occasion seems to demand it. A 
well-bred labourer replied calmly 
to an ill-bred master, who was 
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abusing him on an imaginary 
charge of insolence— 

“Tis well for you that has the 
good manners by nature. But J 
could never larn them off you, 
more’s the pity!” 

This observation, for which the 
man expected to lose his employ- 
ment, was received as an apology. 

The close sympathy with exter- 
nal nature, on which I have al- 
ready remarked, is, like most in- 
stinctive sympathies, more gene- 
rally understood than expressed. 
It seems to be nearly allied to what 
I can only call the dramatic in- 
stinct. Our people are dramatic 
in the extreme—not theatrical, as 
Italians are. They are not noisy 
in emotion. I remember how a 
poor widow of three weeks, whose 
husband had been drowned at sea, 
was sitting and speaking very low 
of her loss, while her hands were 
on the spinning-wheel. Suddenly 
she stood up and stretched out a 
bare arm towards the small dark 
window, pointing to where the sea 
lay shining miles away with a 
glitter like jewels. 

“The sea, the sea takes all,” 
she cried out to us in a voice of 
bitterness ; “and a sailor’s widow 
knows why tears are salt !” 

Then she sat quietly down, and 
went on with herspinning. There 
was nothing in the nature of a 
“scene,”. but it seemed to me 
strongly dramatic—that is, long 
afterwards it seemed so. 

Every one must have noticed 
how differently the faces of the 
earth and sea are turned to one 
who is looking on them for his 
guidance or for the means of life, 
and to one who is looking abroad 
for pleasure or for a stimulus to 
his idle imagination. Compare 
Elsley Vavasour, who knew that 
(in the province of poetry) the 
moon wooed the ocean, or some- 
thing equally sensible, and knew 
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very little else about her, with 
the man who is counting, whether 
rightly or wrongly, on a bright 
harvest moon to ripen his rain- 
drenched, half-laid patch of corn. 
Oats are “corn” in the Glens, I 
should mention. The harvest 
moon will come “handy for the 
fishin’;” with the harvest moon 
“flounders” may confidently be 
expected in the bay ; the harvest 
moon will light him home,—or his 
wife hopes so,—on the night after 
the fair in Ballycastle, an occasion 
on which no assistance can lightly 
be dispensed with. Whether the 
moon wooes the ocean or not is 
with him ‘a question not to be 
asked.” 

But whether this north-easterly 
gale will last to the fuli of the 
moon or not is decidedly “‘a ques- 
tion to be asked.” For it seems 
likely that if the tides and the 
gale are at their height together, 
that small brown dwelling known 
as “John o’ the Rock’s” will be 
swept bodily out to sea on the 
backs of the plunging waves. 

John o’ the Rock’s neighbours 
and friends come down sometimes 
to the shore after a more than 
usually “ coorse night,” and exhibit 
a congratulatory disappointment at 
finding the house and establish- 
ment where they always found 
them before. They will greet 
John and talk to him for a little 
across the wall, shouting and 
growling against the wind, each 
with an arm up to keep the flying 
salt spray and sand from his eyes. 
A Glensman generally prefers to 
talk at some little distance from 
his listener, and if he has any- 
thing of real interest to communi- 
cate, he does it while turning his 
back. On his departure, the 
visitor is apt to shake his head 
in gloom, and repeat, with dismal 
iteration— 

“The sea will have its own wan 
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day, mind you that, John !— the 
sea will have its own yet.” 

A warning which produces no 
effect whatever, so often has it 
sounded in the ears of John o’ the 
Rock. Besides, he has both rea- 
son and precedent for disregarding 
it. Did not his father live in that 
low house before him, and die a 
dry death? It was called “Jemmy 
o’ the Rock’s” then. That was all 
the difference, except the differ- 
ence in the rent, which, to speak 
truth, is considerable. 

Other men have territorial desig- 
nations too. There is “Dan 0’ 
Park,” for instance, whose ances- 
tral dwelling-place is just visible, 
if you look up to where the dark 
heather comes down over the brow 
of the hill, and meets the pale 
barley crop waving in the breeze. 
That is the highest level of culti- 
vation. You may hardly distin- 
guish Dan o’ Park’s roof from the 
heather above it, unless a curl of 
blue smoke should be hanging in 
the air. 

Where half the country - side 
owns the same surname, and the 
choice even of Christian names is 
limited, it becomes convenient to 
have some other way of distinguish- 
ing between individuals, and the 
mention of their dwelling-places is 
obviously the most natural. We 
are not much given to nicknames 
in the Glens, and those we use are 
often rather obscurely descriptive. 
It was long enough before I realised 
why two young men in our neigh- 
bourhood were known respectively 
as the Duck and the Daisy. 

“For why? look at the height 
of him. Sure, a daisy ’ud bate 
him all out o’ face!” it was kindly 
explained to me. 

* An’ in regard o’ the other, isn’t 
he—wouldn’t he—well, what kind 
o’ work is he after on the river now, 
d’ye mind me? Och, poor fellow! 


an’ it’s a pity of him, so it is,”— 
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which is one way of stating that 
the poor fellow is the most accom- 
plished poacher in Glen Dun. 

The women arrange their sur- 
names on a system, or a defiance 
of system, peculiarly their own. 
A woman may take her husband’s 
name when she marries, or she 
may not. If she keeps her own, 
she may keep either her father’s 
name or her mother’s maiden 
name. Suppose that a girl at the 
age of ten is called Mary MacNeill; 
she may grow up and marry a hus- 
band of the name of MacLarty, and 
subsequently another husband of 
the name of MacElheran, and after 
all she may die as Mary Docherty, 
because that was her mother’s 
maiden name. 

Not long ago I was taken by a 
personal friend to call upon her 
sister, who had been disabled by 
a series of unhappy accidents, and 
was in need just then—amongst 
other things—of a little cheerful 
society. My friend’s name (in 
these pages) is Mary MacLarty. 
She spoke of her sister as Biddy 
MacLarty. 

“Your sister is married, isn’t 
she?” I asked. 

“Ay, dear. She was married 
onest, on a man by the name 0’ 
Meelan. But that done her little 
good, for he up an’ died on her in 
the inside o’ six months. An’ 
what was Biddy MacLarty the 
betther when himself was in it ?— 
Pether Meelan, indeed !” 

Mary swung the sack of mould 
she was carrying from one shoulder 
to the other, and gave an expres- 
sive little grunt. 

It is wonderful what clearness 
of insight a woman often possesses 
where the character of her brother- 
in-law is concerned. Very few 
words generally suffice to explain, 
with the due reserve and the 
proper emphasis, how thoroughly 
she is alive to the weaker side of 





his nature. But I have never 
heard it better done than by that, 

‘ Pether Meelan, indeed !” 

Yet Mary is the gentlest of 
women; one of the poorest, the 
bravest, the most capable that 
ever was born. She is little, and 
slightly made, with a withered 
face, and bright eyes like a bird’s, 
I think she was pretty once, but 
she says not; and nobody remem- 
bers it. She can dig the potatoes, 
reap the corn,—that is, other 
people’s corn,—‘ work with the 


baste,” cut and carry turf from - 


the mountain, and mend the roof. 
As for minding the house, that is 
too small a matter to be mentioned. 
Probably in all her life she has 
never been praised, except by 
Biddy. I have seen Biddy raise 
her long brown hands in front of 
her face, and say— 

‘*Och, may I never sin, but she 
is the best sisther—the best sisther 
that ever faced the sun!” 

To which Mary replied calmly, 

* Houl’ yer whisht, now !”— 
and went for fresh water to the 
spring. 

One thing I am bound to con- 
fess that these sisters, with all 
their capacity, have never accom- 
plished ; and that is the ruling of 
Jimmy. 

Jimmy is not a relation but a 
friend, and in his own eyes a 
superior. His age is ten; his 
gravity is such as only ten years 
can bring; his training is im- 
perfect, but his face is lovely. 
When his parents bethink them- 
selves how to do some kindness to 
the poor sisters, they will occasion- 
ally “lend them the loan o’ Jimmy,” 
and send him off with an injune- 
tion to 

“Give a hand to Mary, the 
crathur.” 

He does so. If Mary should be 
bound for the mountain, he offers to 
accompany her, and will thought- 
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fully take the white goat off the 
tether on pretence of leading it to 
a better browsing-place as they 
go. Of course the goat and Jimmy 
have a disagreement about the 
way, and Mary on her return 
finds them still unreconciled. 

This must be on a day when 
Jimmy is in the humour for ac- 
tive usefulness. But perhaps he 
is in the opposite humour, and 
Mary may be going down the hill 
to cut rushes for the pig’s bedding. 
While she cuts away, then, with a 
ripping sound from the hook, 
Jimmy sits under a rock; stalks 
of red foxgloves—‘ wee folks’ 
thim’les” — nodding over this 
small, ragged person, grave, pre- 
occupied, carefully peeling the 
rind of the rushes away from the 
papery white centres—a proceed- 
ing the usefulness of which it 
would be impossible to exaggerate. 
He carries the hook as they go 
home; Mary carries the rushes. 
Then he poses before Biddy as the 
protector of the family, and asks 
for a drink of milk, “an’ a wee 
lock o’ sugar.” 

“It ‘ud be the sore day for 
Mary if she had none o’ me livin’ 
down by,” he reminds her. 

Me! Three foot nothing of 
fluttering rags, surmounted by a 
round, unsmiling, beautiful face, 
brown over rose-colour, with a 
rose-red mouth, and eyes like 
brown amber. That is Jimmy. 

It is curious how often two lone 
women like these sisters live to- 
gether, and “betther the world,” 
as they would say. I know another 
case, almost similar, where the 
marriage of one has been an un- 
happy failure, and the sisters have 
drawn together again and faced 
the extreme difficulty of living, 
with comparative success. But do 
they therefore recommend the 
single life, and announce that 
marriage is a failure? By no 
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means. The teaching of experi- 
ence is greatly over-estimated as 
a factor in the formation of human 
opinion. These sisters have no 
better wish to bestow on a young 
lady who enjoys their highest 
regard than the wish of a speedy 
marriage. It is at least a dis- 
interested aspiration on their part, 
and they sincerely dread to be dis- 
appointed in it. Once, during a 
period of discouragement, this con- 
versation was overheard between 
them. 

“The Lord lift Miss Norah!” 
said one, earnestly, “ an’ send that 
she’s not an ould maid.” 

To which the other, annoyed 
that such a misfortune should be 
regarded as even remotely possible, 
replied warmly— 

“Houl’ yer whisht, then! is it 
the likes o’ Miss Norah? Sure, she 
can get heaps an’ heaps o’ men.” 

This fancy picture of Miss 


Norah’s delectable circumstances 
consoled them hugely. 
Only once have I heard the 


state of single blessedness upheld 
as a desirable one, and then it 
was under great provocation. A 
married woman,—one of those 
who make the souls of the single 
to doubt whether there be not 
worse possibilities in marriage than 
they have yet dreamed of,—was 
kindly giving an unmarried girl 
the benefit of some timely encour- 
agement and advice. It was the 
same advice with which we are all 
familiar in substance,—don’t be 
over-particular, don’t be over-scep- 
tical, don’t be over-modest, and 
above all, lose no time; but ex- 
pressed in language with which 
most people are rather less familiar. 

“Tf there’s no plasin’ ye in this 
earth, why, then, ye'll not be 
plased : small blame to them that 
has done their best, an’ no thanks 
for it! Is it settin’ up to know 
better than all consarned ye are? 

2B 
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I declare to all that’s good now, 
it bates the world, soit does. An’ 
may I never do harm, but I said 
the same words to Brigid O’Nale 
over beyont, an’ she afther tellin’ 
me that poor Mick might kape on 
askin’ her till he dhropped dead 
before she’d turn her head to look 
the road he was on. She did so. 
“** An’ hard feedin’ to ye!’ says 
I; ‘what ails ye at him, then? a 
fine, affable, Christian boy as ye’ll 
find within a great ways of him, is 
the same Mick,’ says I. ‘Set ye 
up!’ says I. Well, well, well, 
that I should see the day! 
“Och, never be lookin’ crooked 
at me now, because I'd even your- 
self with the likes o’ Brigid. Do 
ye think the sun himself ’ll never 
rise on the day that sees ye oulder ? 
Sure, anybody ’ud think, with the 
way ye go on, that nothin’ in life 
’ud suit you but to die an ould 
maid. Sowl! but that’s the quare 
notion, entirely ;—bates all, so it 
does. How-an’-ever, J’m done.” 
Not that she had done, or nearly 
done, but there was a moment’s 
pause in the flow of the torrent ; 
and a little old maid who had been 
listening silently in her place by 
the fire put out her hand and just 
touched the young maid on the arm. 
“ Never heed her, daughter dear,” 
she said, consolingly. ‘Sure we 
all know it’s betther weather down 
below nor what it is on deck.” 
Which put the case in a nut- 
shell ; for this old maid came of a 
seagoing family. ‘Down below” 
expressed the position of a girl 
in her father’s house, safe, insig- 
nificant, and irresponsible, a mere 
passenger on the voyage of life. 
“On deck” expressed, of course, 
the married woman's lot, facing 
weather, risk, and responsibility, 
and helping to navigate the ship. 
It was a fair enough presentment 
of a question which will never be 
settled. 


By some such metaphor as this, 
clear and picturesque, our people 
are wont to express themselves on 
any abstract point submitted to 
them. They seldom use general 
language ; and you cannot answer 
for their views beforehand, how- 
ever well you may think to guess 
them by analogy. There is a man 
of my acquaintance who is an 
exceptionally gruff and hard-judg- 
ing individual. While his wife 
was lamenting one day over some 
improvident marriage in the Glen, 
and prophesying speedy “ruination 
an’ repentance” for the couple, he 
muttered to his beard in an absent- 
minded way— 

‘“‘ Lave them alone, the crathurs! 
Isn’t love the light o’ life ?—an’ 
they’ve a hard road to thravel, 
anny way.” 

That reference to light as the 
blessing of life was quite charac- 
teristic. It would be impossible 
to find a higher appreciation of the 
divine symbolism of light than is 
shown by the poorest Glens folk 
in their habitual forms of speech. 
They had once a custom of saying 
grace for light, as people of more 
ordinary feeling say grace for their 
food. I have never heard it done, 
and I am afraid the habit is now 
lost from among us. The form of 
the grace was this. When the 
mother, or the oldest in the house, 
lit the first candle for the evening, 
she said—— 

“ Dhea grasthias/ [thanks to 
God !] now we have a light.” 

To which those who heard her 
made the due response— 

“ Dhea grasthias/ may the 
Lamb of God lead us all to the 
Light of Heaven. Amen.” 

One cannot help regretting that 
a form of thanksgiving so simple, 
so beautifully natural, should be 
used no more. Thanksgivings are 
so few ; requests are so many. 

I heard once what I suppose 
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was a survival from this old grace, 
but in the form of a blessing. Of 
two poor creatures who lived alone, 
one was dying of a slow disease ; 
and the other, who worked all day 
for the support of both, generally 
sat up half the night afterwards 
to nurse the sufferer. A lady who 
heard of their condition sent them 
help by a messenger, and, amongst 
other things, candles for those 
long night hours which they were 
accustomed to spend in darkness. 
The poor woman, as she took the 
gift, said simply— 

“The Lord give them the Light 
of Heaven that thought to lend us 
a light below !” 

It was unconscious poetry ; and 
often in the blessings of such people 
you may hear such poetry. It is 
not a “criticism of life,” of course. 
The inventor of that phrase may 
justly have defined by it his own 
and much contemporary poetry, 
but certainly not ours, which, 
being all unwritten, very naturally 
escaped his notice. Far from us 
is the criticism; ever present is 
the praise of life. Even in the 
language of sorrow the praise of 
life may sound, when the sorrow 
is a whole-hearted one, without 
the ignoble touch of repining. 

But whence this curious en- 
lightenment of spirit comes, so 
often in the midst of total dark- 
ness of intellect, I suppose even 
the wisest could hardly say, though 
the least observant may perceive it. 

They seem, these Irish poor, to 
have, if one may so speak, a natural 
apprehension of the spiritual side 
of things,—a conviction of beauty, 
rather than a sense of it. Born 
idealists, they keep an outlook on 
the infinite, as naturally as a sea- 
man scans the horizon. Can you 
say how an old sailor gets that 
colour and expression in his eyes 
which tells that they have been 
accustomed to looking far across 


the waters ?— a look as easy to 
recognise as it is hard to describe. 
Imagine that effect transferred 
to language. Words may be the 
same, and only occasionally differ- 
ent from those you would hear on 
English lips. Yet the language is 
another language. Its most in- 
timate meanings, its closest rela- 
tions, are all with the invisible 
universe. Even the appeal of the 
natural world lying close around, 
to which the response comes quick 
and warm, is not so strong as the 
appeal of invisible realities. So 
language takes the impress of the 
unseen ; it grows fine and clear, 
and when most natural then it is 
most ideal. But all in pure uncon- 
sciousness. There is not a single 
Glens man or woman, it seems 
hardly necessary to say, who could 
consciously use an artistic mode of 
speech. 

I used to think that the speech 
was a result of the country,—sim- 
ply the human effect of the beauti- 
ful face of the Glens. And this 
must be true ; though speech is too 
mysterious to be wholly accounted 
for, when once we get beyond words 
to the choice of words, and finally 
to the images of things. , 

But if I could give, which I fear 
is impossible, a true impression of 
the natural aspect of the Glens, 
it would convey better than any- 
thing else a true impression of the 
speech of the Glens folk. 

I was once asked by a sensitive 
and imaginative Englishwoman 
whether the face of nature looked 
at us with the same eyes on one 
side of the Channel as on the 
other? I knew very well there 
was all the difference in the world 
between the two looks. In Eng- 
land, nature is very fair; and I 
think the English are lovers of 
nature,—very often, at least,—in 
their homely, partial, inarticulate 
way. I have seen very beautiful 
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things in England: the rosy cliffs 
of Devon, the soft woodlands of 
Somerset with autumn tints upon 
them, or the pale ground light of 
primroses in spring; wild vales 
in Northumberland, each with a 
swift, black stream foaming against 
the scaurs ; wilder moorlands, where 
clouds and the shadows of clouds 
are blown across the empty sky 
spaces, and drifted along the 
ground ; sunsets lying soft on the 
folds of the lovely Cheviot hills ; 
moonlight upon the still river 
reaches. Many a fair sight, many 
a stately or reposeful scene, lies 
through the length and breadth 
of England. Peace, fair peace, 
dignity, an age-long rest, and 
strong, immutable order have 

wn up everywhere. This is 
what English people love and take 
comfort in; this is what they un- 
derstand. It “suits them”—to 
use their own favourite expression 
of all that is most desirable in life 
or landscape. 

But think of Ireland. 

Where is the peace, the long 
rest, the order? We have them 
not. I think they were never 
seen here. Only the sunshine is 
sweeter to us in our own land; 
rain falls more softly in the green 
glens. Between tears and smiles, 
there is a beauty more appealing 
for the trouble in the air. On the 
brightest day that brooding pathos 
is never absent. It is in the last 
ray of sunlight shot like a long 
arrow through a cleft in the blue 
western ridge ; it is in the low sob 
of the summer sea on a night 
shore ; it is breathing alive in the 
scents of the morning. We have 
not order in our world, but a 
lovely unrest. It is not peace at 
evening, but the trance of emotion 
stilled. We have an enchanted 
world to live in. The spells have 
never been taken off from Ireland ; 
our days have mystery, our nights 


have magic. If the Tuatha Ded- 
annan were still alive in their last 
shadowy retreats among the hills, 
with power to send a mist of dark. 
ness abroad upon the land and to 
spread a veil across the sun, they 
would hardly add another wonder 
to this mysterious earth and sky. 

We are Inisfail, the fated island, 
the home of spirits. They have 
never left us, as the fairies left 
their England. They wander still 
in all our pleasant places, which 
are their own: along the sounding 
shore, where waves in the sunlight 
fall on the glistening sand ; in the 
dim sea-caves, where the green 
water heaves against the rock and 
sinks again, murmuring deeply ; 
up the soft glens, that wind away 
westward from the sea, where the 
dawn comes slowly and the sun 
sets soon; where the little birch- 
trees are full of secret whispers, 
and in autumn the waterfalls come 
down in tawny gold, and all the 
roan-trees up the Glens are given 
scarlet crowns. Every place is 
haunted,—one so sadly, one so 
gladly. 

High over the hills, in long 
sweeps across the heather, the 
wind goes by with a soft rush like 
song. The purple heather flower 
has faded away; the grey and 
green mosses are soaked and flat; 
tiny moths come out to flit through 
the dusk, like the thinnest of 
ghosts. The snipe is a giant to 
them, as he rises on his long wings 
from a bed of rushes, and strikes 
away on his swift, crooked flight. 
There is not light enough to see 
the white under-side of his wings. 
But suddenly—a lake is gleaming. 
Here it lies in a fold of the hills, 
like a dark jewel in the hollow of 
a hand. The glimmering lake has 
black still waters; they never listen 
to the wind that is stirring all the 
heather, that is rustling in the 
reeds, and blowing such infant 
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ripples across the face of Lough- 
areema. The black still waters 
are asleep below, and all the sky 
is waiting for its stars. 

In the dark, in the daylight, it 
makes no difference. The life that 
is not our life, and is not nature’s, 
breathes through every scene on 
which our eyes may open in Ire- 
land. 

The Glens are strangely haunted, 
but it is in no dark or cruel sense, 
for, indeed— 


“The sunshine in the happy glens is 
fair ;” 


and dark or bright, rain or shine, 
the sweetness and the mystery are 
on them. When the rain-storms 
sweep the hillside, and the sea- 
storms desolate the shore, their 
swift loud wildness is not deeper, 
not stranger, than the heart of the 
Glen on a midsummer noon, with 
the silence unbroken by a bird. 
Darkness has somehow come to 
be the home of wonder, but the 


daylight sights are more mysteri- 


ous. What strange sunrises you 
may watch over the sea, in late 
autumn weather !—the red dawn 
mounting from the horizon, the 
cold grey sea heaving against the 
sky, the light clouds taking wing 
to fly, and faint and fade in a 
wind of the morning: not a sail 
on the sea, not a sound in the bay, 
till round the headland the sea- 
gulls sweep by, piping their short 
weird cries, flashing the light from 
their wet white wings,—and the 
sun has risen. He climbs the sky, 
he lights the world, he sinks down 
brightly, slowly to his cloudy bed, 
and all the time it is fairy weather 
that we keep. Not the work-o- 
day morning, the broad noon, the 
weary evening of other climes ; 
but an airy, nimble, soft-shining, 
showery Irish day, You cannot 
well say when it ends. The sun 
has gone down, but still the west 
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is green as an opal, while the east 
is grey. The lines of the hills 
alone are steady, amidst all that 
trembling of light,—the pure, dark 
hills, reared against the pure, 
bright sky. And the darling 
young moon is floating above 
them! Like a clear, golden boat, 
she hangs for a breathing - while 
between the ridge of Trostan and 
the dark-blue peak of Tieve- 
buliagh; then she sinks away,— 
away, and under the world. The 
fairy day is over, the fairy night 
has begun. 

And now—to return to the last 
remark but one—does it seem un- 
natural that all this beautiful 
enclosing mystery should have its 
effect upon the people who are 
born and living in it? that it should 
touch their minds and mould their 
language ? 

I know that the effect of beauti- 
ful nature is not always this. In 
the glorious mountain valleys of 
Cadore, for instance, the people 
who live in sight of the Dolomite 
snows, below their shadowy pine- 
woods, among the pastures and the 
clear alpine streams, yet speak a 
language that is flat, tame, and 
common to a degree. It is their 
own language, removed far indeed 
from Italian, as any one who has 
taken the pains to acquire it can 
testify ; but devoid of interest, 
grace, or force. Its only wealth 
is in the matter of oaths. Plainly, 
the nobility of nature alone is not 
sufficient for the ennobling of a 
language. 

Yet I have not, I think, ex- 
aggerated the effect of the Glens 
themselves on the Glens people ; 
for there is, I believe, something 
in their spiritual beauty which 
appeals to the spiritual instinct of 
these Irish hearts. That instinct 
is a beautiful and mysterious thing, 
impossible to define but impossible 
to doubt. We all, I suppose, re- 
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cognise that instinctive motions 
are properly insusceptible of praise 
or blame. However they may 
ultimately and indirectly affect 
character, they belong not to the 
sphere of character but of tempera- 
ment. Teachers on the School 
Board have frequently declared 
that they found in young Irish 
children an openness to impres- 
sions, and a readiness in appre- 
hension of the spiritual side of 
things, before which the minds of 
English children sank down hope- 
less, dark, and blank as a new- 
washed slate. These differences 
may not be accounted for, even by 
the School Board, but they exist. 

In close connection with this, 
which I can only call the spiritual 
instinct, is the susceptibility to 
beauty in the world,—the quick 
response to natural as to super- 
natural appeals ; and yet one other 
quality which is no less charac- 
teristic of our people, a gentle, 
half-humorous contentment with 
poverty. 

“Och, if it is a sin to be poor, 
God help the world!” is a com- 
mon remark among them. It 
contains the sum of their philo- 
sophy on this subject, and is not 
indeed an unnatural conclusion for 
people to have reached in a country 
which Providence, in her highly 
unequal distribution of wealth, 
seems to have overlooked alto- 
gether. We do not suffer from 
our poverty, therefore, as people 
must do who feel in all poverty a 
suspicion of disgrace. Hunger is 
bad, certainly ; the want of clothes 
may be aggravated to inconveni- 
ence; but neither of these ills 
would draw from a true Glensman 
his expression of unmitigated evil— 

“Wurra, but that was the bitter 
day all out!” 

For poverty—that is to say, an 
utter want of resources, the con- 
dition of living on the very edge 
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of possibility—seems to him only 
the natural state of things,—at 
least, while he is at home. (In 
America he would readily allow 
that it might be different. For in 
San Francisco, as is well known, 
gold nuggets lie about the streets 
in beautiful profusion, and of a 
glaring yellow. “Ye pick them 
up as asy as pickin’ potatoes, now.” 
In the glens of Antrim a great 
deal of information may be had 
about America.) I do not care to 
decide whether this contentment 
with poverty be most admirable 
or most deplorable. On one side 
it shows in the shadow of very sad 
consequences ; on the other side 
it shows in the light of an origin 
all but divine. 

I have already connected it with 
the spiritual instinct, and the sus- 
ceptibility to ideal beauty ; and I 
think no one will doubt that these 
qualities, and an extreme desire 
or carefulness for earthly posses- 
sions, are mutually exclusive in- 
mates of the soul. It is simply 
impossible that the highest ima- 
gination can move or breathe in 
the same atmosphere with that 
“covetousness which is idolatry.” 
An Irishman grown covetous is 
more cursed than a man of another 
nation, because he is sinning 
against his own nature; he has 
become a distortion. You cannot 
form a conception of him that will 
be either humorous or tolerable. 
That highly acquisitive Yankee, 
Jim Pinkerton, may remark— 

“You can’t get it out of my 
head that it’s a man’s duty to die 
rich |! ”— 
and be only the more endeared to 
us for it. But he is a Yankee, 
and is speaking after his kind. 
To the true Irishman, on the con- 
trary, poverty has a kind of sacred- 
ness. The blessing of the poor 
seems to him only next in power 
to the blessing of God. 
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‘Sure, an’ he must have had 
some poor body’s blessing on 
him,” 
is a frequent way of accounting 
for any man’s striking escape from 
death or calamity. And con- 
versel y— 

“T doubt there was some poor 
body’s curse on him,” 
is held sufficient to explain the 
most startling misfortune. 

In the Glens, a direct complaint 
of poverty, or even of illness and 
misery, is thought to be a little 
impious—as though it were an 
arraignment of that Providence 
which has plainly decreed poverty 
to be the general lot, thereby im- 
plying that poverty is a blessing. 

If you should hear an old Glens- 
man, who had lost one eye, ex- 
hausted all his money, and broken 
his hip, who had no prospect be- 
fore him except that of pain and 
utter destitution, cut himself short 
in the middle of his very natural 
appeal for sympathy with a— 


“Bad scran to me tongue, an’ 
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what am I sayin’? Sure, it’s all 
for luck, anyway; well I know 
it !”— 

you might gain a new idea of the 
kind of sacredness belonging to 
such poverty, the perfect faith of 
that “all for luck.” 

The spiritual instinct, the sus- 
ceptibility to beauty, the content- 
ment with poverty,—these are the 
things to which, most of all, I 
think, our people owe that dis- 
tinction of character which gives 
its distinction to their speech, 
making it free, pathetic, light, 
humorous, or persuasive at their 
will. I have not been able to 
reflect the likeness of their speech 
as I intended, any more than I 
can reflect the very rain and sun- 
shine of the Glens themselves. 

Some things cannot be taken out 
of their natural setting and ex 
amined. Having realised this a 
little too late, I ask but credit for 
a good intention,—indulgence for 
an honest mistake. 

Morra O'NEILL. 
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Aw unkind critic lately said of 
Paul Bourget that he was now 
ripe for the Academy, having 
reached that stage of literary dis- 
tinction chiefly marked by incapac- 
ity to produce anything new —a 
sweeping judgment which we can- 
not wholly indorse, even while 
recognising the existence of that 
tiny germ of truth with which 
most such gross exaggerations are 
seasoned. Certainly the author 
of that vigorous, albeit highly un- 
pleasant, creation ‘Le Disciple’ 
has given us nothing either before 
or since which can compete with 
that deep and powerful study, 
and no doubt many of his other 
subsequent works are but ingeni- 
ous variations on the theme of his 
most popular work ‘ Mensonges’ ; 
but even granting all this, it is 
indisputable that Monsieur Bour- 
get’s warmed-up and secondhand 
dishes are infinitely more palatable 
than are the freshly served roasts 
and joints of many of his less 
robust confréres. The reputation 
of achieved sterility would seem, 
moreover, to be singularly inappro- 
priate just at the present juncture, 
when within a very few months of 
each other Monsieur Bourget has 
let loose upon the world two such 
decidedly remarkable productions 
as ‘La Terre Promise’ and ‘ Cos- 
mopolis,’ each of which treats of 
a totally distinct psychological 
problem. 

Of the two above-mentioned 
works, ‘Cosmopolis’ is decidedly 
the one which best lends itself to 
critical analysis, for ‘La Terre 
Promise,’ which opens out the ex- 
ceedingly difficult and complex 
problem of a man’s duties towards 
his illegitimate and long - ignored 
offspring, cannot well be discussed 


within the conventional limits of a 
review ; and although containing 
some extremely subtle mental 
analysis, and a yet more cruelly 
pathetic concluding tableau than 
the former, there is too little 
action throughout the story to 
afford a very satisfactory grasp for 
the reviewer’s hand. ‘ La Terre 
Promise’ is rather a study than 
a story, and is richer in medita- 
tion than in movement, in an- 
alysis than in action; whereas 
‘Cosmopolis,’ which seems to de- 
note a totally fresh literary de- 
parture on Monsieur Bourget’s 
part, will at first strike the reader 
as a novel of incident and dialogue 
pur et simple. 

The underlying idea of ‘ Cosmo- 
polis,’ which name is used to rep- 
resent a little knot of strangers of 
divers nationalities whom chance 
has formed into an intimate circle 
at Rome, is perhaps most clearly 
defined by Boileau’s line— 


**Chassez le naturel, il revient au 
gallop.” 


In other words, we are here shown 
how, under the surface-varnish of 
civilisation which drapes all mem- 
bers of the educated classes alike 
with a uniform clothing, racial 
instincts are yet powerfully alive 
in each individual, lulled only to 
temporary slumber by the atmos- 
phere of conventionality, to be 
roused abruptly with a start when- 
ever the stimulus of interest or 
passion tears away the mask and 
domino of the polite world. 

As centre figure of the group 
of cosmopolitans which Monsieur 
Bourget has here described for our 
benefit, and as the representative 
of Italy (who, by the way, has 
small reason to feel flattered by 
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the portrait), we find a certain 
Countess Steno, one of those 
perilously fascinating women of 
seemingly indestructible beauty, 
who, though close upon forty, and 
the mother of a grown-up daughter, 
is characterised by that sort of in- 
stinctive, or one might almost call 
it ingenuous, immorality, which 
we are accustomed to connect with 
the court of Louis XV. or with 
the pages of the ‘ Decameron.’ 

The fair Countess Steno, who 
for the last twenty years has been 
used to change her lovers as easily 
and painlessly as she does her 
pale Swedish gloves, has just re- 
cently taken advantage of the 
Polish Count Gorka’s absence in 
order to give him a successor in 
the person of an American painter 
named Maitland, who, endowed 
with all the practical qualities and 
robust self-assertion of his race, 
forms an effective contrast to the 
nervous excitable Pole who has 
been discarded for his sake. The 
lover of yesterday and that of 
to-day are both married men. 
Maitland’s wife Lydia is a Creole, 
with a slight taint of negro blood 
in her veins, and with all the 
crafty treacherous instincts of her 
race; while Maud, Countess Gorka, 
is an Englishwoman, brave, loyal, 
and unsuspicious of evil. 

In this motley assemblage we 
furthermore make acquaintance 
with Alba Steno, daughter of the 
Countess and of an unacknow- 
ledged Russian father; of Baron 
Hafner, the rich Jewish speculator, 
and of his daughter Fanny ; of the 
antiquarian bookseller Ribalta, an 
ancient revolutionary, who spends 
the last years of a singularly 
stormy career in a rather one-sided 
trade, which chiefly consists in 
selling for a mere song precious 
antiquarian volumes to those he 
deems worthy of such distinction, 
and of refusing the same books to 


unworthy customers, even when 
they are ready to pay down their 
fourfold price. As a further rep- 
resentative of Italy we have 
Prince Ardea, the ruined and 
degenerate descendant of an illus- 
trious line, who, with a sort of 
jin de siécle coxcombry (if we 
may be permitted to coin a phrase), 
makes light of his downfall, and 
flaunts it ostentatiously in the 
eyes of society. Florent Chapron, 
the brother of Lydia Maitland, 
shows us the influence of negro 
blood under another and more 
pleasing aspect, by the blind un- 
swerving devotion which attaches 
him to his brother-in-law, in re- 
turn for some trifling kindnesses 
received in childhood at the latter's 
hand; and as representative of 
France we find Dorsenne, a dis- 
tinguished young author and 
journalist, who, ever on the look- 
out for fresh material for his 
novels, stands aloof, an almost 
passive spectator but shrewd ob- 
server of the international drama 
which is being enacted before his 
eyes. 

When we said just now that 
in this work Monsieur Bourget 
had apparently somewhat departed 
from his usual method, the remark 
was no random one. Seemingly, 
indeed, the author has for once 
exercised the unusual self-control 
of forbearing from letting his own 
voice be heard in those painfully 
minute physiological dissertations 
which are his special hobby. For 
once it would seem as though 
Monsieur Bourget had been con- 
tent to efface his own personality, 
and to leave the figures of his 
creation to explain themselves by 
word or action. 

Any attentive reader will, how- 
ever, soon discover the fallacy of 
this supposition after a very short 
perusal of the story, and, looking 
more closely at the young French 
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journalist, cannot fail to discover 
the name of Dorsenne to be but 
a shallow artifice, screened behind 
which the author carries on his 
old practice of human vivisection. 
It is Dorsenne who acts as show- 
man and interpreter to the rest of 
these international puppets, ex- 
plaining their characters and an- 
alysing their motives in the identi- 
cally profound scientific manner 
which is so familiar to us in 
the author of ‘ Mensonges.’ 

His practised eye, having of 
course long since penetrated the 
secret of Countess Steno’s relations 
with Maitland, Dorsenne is ex- 
periencing a sort of epicurean en- 
joyment in watching the unrolling 
of the comedy of errors evolved 
from the combination of circum- 
stances. The drama, however, 


threatens to become too highly 
seasoned when Count Gorka, sum- 
moned back from Warsaw by the 
receipt of anonymous letters in- 
forming him that his fickle goddess 


has meanwhile transferred her ex- 
tremely elastic heart to the Ameri- 
can painter, unexpectedly reap- 
pears in Rome, and, bursting into 
the Frenchman’s apartment in a 
state bordering on frenzy, summons 
Dorsenne as his best friend to tell 
him the truth. 


“Let me look at you,’ cries the 
excited Pole, ‘in order to convince 
myself that I have a friend beside 
me, some one in whom I can believe, 
on whom to lean. If this solitude 
had lasted longer, I swear to you that 
I would have gone mad.” ~~ 

“Though Madame Steno’s lover 
belonged to that race of nervous 
excitable beings who invariably ex- 
aggerate the expression even of their 
sincerest feelings by an unconscious 
intoxication of word and gesture, his 
face bore traces of too profound emo- 
tion not to be striking. Julien, who 
had seen him start three months 
previously, radiantly handsome, was 
startled to find him thus changed 
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after this brief absence. It was still 
the same Boleslas Gorka, so renowned 
for his beauty, that admirable human 
animal, at once strong and refined, 
roduced by generations of nobility. 

he Counts of Gorka belong to that 
ancient house of Lodzia to which are 
allied so many illustrious Polish 
families, — such as the Opalenice- 
Opalenski, the Bonin - Bninski, the 
Ponin - Poninski, and many others. 
Only now his cheeks had grown 
hollow beneath the long beard with 
tawny reflections, an immense weari- 
ness could be read in the heavy eye- 
lids, which seemed macerated by 
sleepless watches; in the drawn 
lines of the hollow face; in the 
pinched nostrils; and in the com- 
plexion whose noble pallor was dark- 
ened to an ashen tint. And yet the 
native elegance of his physiognomy 
and frame bestowed grace on this 
very lassitude. Boleslas, in the 
vigorous and elastic maturity of his 
thirty - four years, realised one of 
those types of such perfect virile 
beauty as triumphantly to resist. the 
hardest trials. Excessive emotion, 
like the effects of dissipation, seems 
only to adorn such men with a fresh 
seduction; and verily, midst the 
purely intellectual decoration of this 
literary chamber, among this assem- 
blage of books, photographs, engrav- 
ings, pictures, and casts, this appari- 
tion of a countenance convulsed by 
the bitter sufferings of passion pro- 
duced a poetical impression to which 
Dorsenne could not remain wholly 
insensible. The atmosphere, impreg- 
nated with the fumes of Russian 
tobacco, and the bluish vapour float- 
ing in the room, sufficed to betray 
in what manner the deceived lover 
had drowned his impatience : in the 
centre of the writing-table an antique 
vase, of which Julien was particularly 
proud, adorned with a bacchanale ex- 
ecuted in red upon a black ground, 
showed the remains of some -—_ 
cigarettes, which, scarcely lighted, 
had been cast aside. The cardboard 
edges had been chewed with a ner- 
vous action which was reflected in 
the young man’s whole person, while 
in a gloomy voice, which terrified his 
auditor, he repeated ‘Yes, I should 


have gone mad.’” 
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Dorsenne does his best to calm 
the frenzied lover, who, however, 
soon learns his fate from the fair 
false lips of Countess Steno herself. 
Resolving to kill his rival in a duel, 
Gorka forces his way into the 
painter’s house; but is met there 
instead by Florent Chapron, the 
young Creole brother-in-law, who, 
out of devotion for Maitland, con- 
trives to take the quarrel upon 
himself. Meanwhile Lydia Mait- 
land—for she it is who, to revenge 
herself upon a husband whom she 
had always hated, has written the 
anonymous letters—alarmed at the 
effect of her machinations, and 
trembling for the life of her be- 
loved brother, rushes off to Gorka 
in hopes of averting the duel ; but 
not finding him, reveals the truth 
to Maud, his wife. 

The news of her husband’s in- 
fidelity is at first received with 
blank incredulity by the noble 
Englishwoman ; and when at last 
conviction is forced upon her by 


irrefutable proofs, she recoils in 
horror from the base ignoble crea- 
ture who has opened her eyes, by 
stooping to wiles and subterfuges 
which are all but incomprehensible 


to her loyal nature. Under the 
impression of the first shock of 
outraged feeling, Maud announces 
to Gorka her intention of return- 
ing to England along with her son, 
and insisting on a complete separa- 
tion; and she lets him depart to 
the combat, from which he may 
perhaps never return, without a 
single word of forgiveness or of 
farewell. But Boleslas is brought 
back home with a broken arm, and 
Maud, whose resolution has been 
modified by twenty-four hours of 
reflection, resolves for the sake of 
their child to hold out the hand of 
reconciliation to her erring hus- 
band, at the same time clearly 
defining the conditions on which 
this forgiveness is to be based, 
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with an admirable mixture of 
dignity and robust British com- 
mon-sense. The scene between 
husband and wife, in which Gorka, 
confined to bed by his wound, 
receives Maud’s verdict, is by far 
the best in the book, and we regret 
that space will only permit us to 
quote the concluding phrases of it, 
where Boleslas, after having lis- 
tened in silence to his wife’s care- 
fully prepared discourse, ventures 
to inquire what are the conditions 
she has alluded to, as price of the 
forgiveness she offers :— 


“*But human nature is human 
nature, finishes up Maud, ‘and I 
can only have this strength upon 
one condition. ...’ 

“* Which?’ said Boleslas. Maud’s 
discourse—for it was a well-reflected 
speech, of which each word had been 
carefully weighed by that scrupulous 
conscience—contrasted too strongly by 
its reasonable lucidity with the state 
of nervous exaltation in which he had 
been living these past days. Her 
words had stung him more deeply 
than could have done the most 
passionate reproaches. Some of her 
phrases—the one, for instance, in 
which she had spoken of his own 
vitiated character—had touched him, 
as we are touched by those truths 
which, unacknowledged to ourselves, 
strike us home at the tenderest spot 
of our self-love. At the same time, 
he had been moved by the allusion to 
his son’s affection, and he felt that if 
he did not at this moment effect a 
reconciliation with Maud, there was 
an end of his family life. There was 
something of all this in the few words 
added to his interrogation, ‘ Yes, 
which? Although you have spoken 
to me very harshly, and might have 
said the same things in other terms— 
although, above all, I feel it bitterly 
that you should condemn my whole 
character on account of one single 
error—I love you, I love my son, and 
am ready in advance to subscribe your 
conditions. I have too much esteem 
for your character to doubt that they 
will be reconcilable with my dignity. 
As to this morning’s duel,’ he added, 
‘you know well enough that it was 
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too late to draw back without dis- 
honour.’ 

“*T wish first to have your prom- 
ise,’ said Madame Gorka, overlook- 
ing the last words, ‘that during the 
whole time you are confined to your 
room, your door, like mine, shall 
be closed to all outsiders. . . . I 
will not suffer that creature in my 
house, nor yet any one who speaks 
of her to myself or to you.’ 

“*T promise it,’ said the young man, 
his at overflooded by a sensation of 
warmth at this first proof that the 
sweetheart’s jealousy yet lived so 
strongly beneath the wife’s resent- 
ment; and it was with a smile that 
he added, ‘This will not be a very 
great sacrifice, . . . and next?’ 

“Next? As soon as the doctor 
agers we shall start for my country. 

e shall leave orders here for the 
establishment to be broken up during 
our absence. We shall settle down 
next winter wherever you please, but 
never more in this house, never more 
in this city.’ 

“*That is also promised,’ said 
Boleslas, ‘and this likewise will be 
no sacrifice—and next ?’ 

“*Next?’ she said, in a low voice, 


as though she were ashamed of her- 


self. ‘You will never’ write to her, 
_ will never seek to find out what 
as become of her.’ 

“*T give you my word,’ said 
Boleslas, taking hold of her hand 
by force. ‘And next?’ 

“¢There is no more “next,”’ she 
replied, withdrawing her hand, 
though softly ; and at once begin- 
ning to put into practice her promise 
of forgiveness, she rearranged a 
pillow which had got out of place 
under the wounded man’s head, while 
he rejoined — 

“* Yes, my noble Maud. There is 
still a “next” to come. There still 
remains to be proved that I spoke the 
truth yesterday in assuring you that 
I love you in spite of my faults. It 
is the mother who comes back to me 
to-day ; but I wish to regain my wife 
—my dear wife—and I shall win her 
back.’ 

“She did not answer. On hearing 
him pronounce these words with a 
radiant countenance, she was con- 
scious of an emotion which was never 
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more to leave her. Under the blow 
of her great sorrow she had acquired 
a too profound intuition of her hus- 
band’s nature; and this Slav fiexi- 
bility of character, which used all at 
once to charm and disquiet her, would 
henceforth cause her but _ horror, 
This man with the elastic and easy- 
going conscience had already for- 
given himself. It had for him 
sufficed to conceive the project of 
long years of expiation in order to 
identify himself with the performer 
of this ve duty, and to esteem 
himself by anticipation, as though 
in reality he had already accom- 
plished this difficult task.” 


After the energetic English- 
woman has done the only sensible 
thing which was possible under the 
circumstances, and has carried off 
her feeble spouse out of tempta- 
tion’s reach, the other personages 
are left to act out the drama to 
its bitter end. Dorsenne, while 
pursuing his studies of human 
nature, has meanwhile become 
dangerously attracted by the fair 
and delicate Alba Steno, upon 
whose virginal mind the painful 
conviction of her mother’s guilt 
has been slowly dawning for 
some time past. Although con- 
fused and bewildered by much 
that she has seen and _ heard, 
Alba has not yet wholly brought 
herself to realise the truth till 
Lydia Maitland, apparently not 
content with the mischief she has 
already worked, has the fiendish 
cruelty to open the girl’s eyes in 
conclusive fashion. Poor Alba, 
feeling as though she had Jost all 
faith in humanity, in a last de- 
spairing effort to regain a hold 
upon life, confesses her love to 
Dorsenne, in whom alone she sees 
a possibility of salvation for her- 
self. But Dorsenne, though her 
sincere friend, does not love her 
—at least so he believes—and, 
with a mixture of selfishness and 
delicacy, recoils from obligations 
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which he deems himself unworthy 
to fulfil: he has the courage, or 
the cruelty, to tell her the truth, 
the result of which verdict being 
that Alba resolves to die, and 
quit a world which only fills her 
with disgust. In order, however, 
to avoid distressing her friends by 
the appearance of suicide, she goes 
alone to row on a lake near Rome, 
celebrated for its dangerous mal- 
aria, and there, when heated by 
the exercise, lies down at _ the 
bottom of the boat, exposing her 
bared chest and neck to the treach- 
erous caress of the poisonous 
efiuvia. Her sinister wish is 
realised, and six days later she 
dies of Roman fever; while Dor- 
senne, who has meanwhile dis- 
covered his own heart, arrives too 
late to save her from the effects of 
his worldly prudence. 

Countess Steno and Maitland, 
the real murderers of this innocent 
child, are the least affected by the 
catastrophe ; but we are inclined 
to accuse Monsieur Bourget of ex- 
aggeration when in the last scene, 
beside Alba’s corpse, he shows us 
Countess Steno, calm, unruffled, 
and almost smiling, as she super- 
intends her lover, who is taking a 
plaster-of-Paris impression of the 
dead girl’s face. ‘Take care not 
to break her beautiful eyelashes ! ” 
exclaims this unnatural and in- 
comprehensible mother, as _ she 
pursues her monstrous flirtation 
across her daughter’s body. 

Many other figures in the story 
are touched off with the admirable 
dexterity of a master-hand ; none 
better than the Jewish swindler 
Baron Hafner, who skilfully ac- 
celerates Prince Ardea’s downfall, 
in order the more easily to capture 
him as a son-in-law, and thus 
transform his daughter Fanny into 
a Roman princess. When Baron 
Hafner has at length obtained his 
heart’s desire, and sees Fanny be- 
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trothed (much against her own 
will) to this degenerate scion of 
an ancient line, there is a sugges- 
tion of irresistible humour in the 
manner in which he is described as 
having already, with true Jewish 
impudence, identified himself with 
these illustrious connections. 


“*He imitates himself almost too 
much, says Dorsenne to Alba 
laughingly, one evening towards the 
end of the month. ‘I met him this 
morning in the Corso, and had my 
third edition of the Papal Vaude- 
villist’s bad joke about the pears and 
chestnuts! And then, while we were 
walking a few steps together, he had 
a sublime exclamation in pointing out 
to me the Palais Bonaparte. “We 
have also got those (in our family 
tree)” — which, in plain language, 
signifies that a grand-nephew of ‘the 
Emperor married a second or third 
cousin of Peppino. I'll wager that he 
honestly believes himself to be related 
to Napoleon, and that he is not even 

rticularly proud of the alliance. 

e Bonapartes are but small gentry 
when we talk of nobility! only 
await the moment when he will begin 
to blush at the relationship.’ 

“* And I the moment when he will 
be punished as he deserves,’ returned 
Alba Steno in a gloomy voice.” 


But this wish remains unful- 
filled, and we leave Baron Hafner, 
as indeed all the other miscreants 
of the story, happy and prosperous, 
while the pure and virtuous alone 
have paid the forfeit of their 
crimes. This somewhat defective 
poetical justice is the chief fault 
we have to find with what other- 
wise might be termed an admirable 
creation ; for even without blindly 
endorsing the truth of Goethe’s 
optimistic diction that— 


** Alle Schiild richt sich auf Erden,” 


—which, translated into English, 
signifies that every fault will be 
punished on earth as it deserves, 
—neither can we believe the 
triumph of vice to be such an 
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absolutely foregone conclusion as 
Monsieur Bourget here assumes. 
Nemesis still lives on, even in our 
degenerate age, and surely the 
novelist has no right to handle his 
figures more harshly than fate is 
wont to treat those living models 
from whom he has drawn his 
inspiration ? 


This question of crime and 
punishment, which has ever been 
a favourite theme in fiction, has 
seldom been treated with such 
delicate power as in Edouard 
Rod’s recent study, entitled ‘La 
Sacrifi¢e.’! This story is one of 
those intensely simple narratives, 
unadorned alike by word-painting 
or by sensational incidents, which 
in reality are but the perfection 
of an art too consummate to find 
many imitators. Utterly disdain- 
ful of the literary tricks and subter- 
fuge employed by so many authors 
as a means of arresting the reader’s 
attention; callous of dramatic 
effect, and even singularly reti- 
cent in his use of description and 
dialogue, Monsieur Rod has here 
given us the study of a single 
human soul, or rather the analysis 
of one isolated phase of physio- 
logical suffering, so intensely vivid, 
so absolutely veracious, as to be far 
more absorbing than the perusal 
of the most thrilling adventures, 
adorned by all the charms of racy 
dialogue and brilliant description. 

It is Doctor Pierre Morgex, de- 
ceased at the age of forty-six from 
the effects of influenza, who tells 
his own story in a manuscript 
discovered after his death. For 
the last ten years of his life Doctor 
Morgex had inhabited an obscure 
corner of Paris, where he was 
known and esteemed as an in- 
defatigable and_ self - sacrificing 
physician, especially among the 
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poor, whose money he invariably 
refused, often, indeed, paying out 
of his own pocket for the remedies 
he prescribed. Of his private cir- 
cumstances little was known during 
his lifetime. Living in the most 
complete seclusion, he never ac- 
cepted an invitation nor entered a 
theatre. He had neither relations 
nor intimate friends, and women 
seemed to have found as little 
place in his life as worldly pleasures, 
politics, or art. And yet Dr 
Morgex had had his love-romance, 
a romance sadder and more bitter 
than often falls to the lot of man, 
and this ghost of the past it was 
that lived with him night and day 
during the last ten lonely years of 
his life,—ever present by his side 
at home and abroad, never spoken 
of but never forgotton. 

Pierre Morgex and Marcel An- 
douin had been intimate friends 
since boyhood, and when at the 
age of thirty-seven Andouin took 
to himself a wife, this marriage 
caused no alteration in their re- 
lations, for it was an understood 
thing that Morgex was to act as 
family physician to the young 
couple. Before long Morgex makes 
the discovery that his friend’s wife 
is not happy, for Andouin, a coarse, 
selfish, sensual nature, is utterly 
incapable of comprehending the 
frail and delicately organised 
Clotilde. He soon begins to 
neglect his young wife in order 
to resume the gross pleasures of 
his bachelorhood, and Morgex, left 
often ¢éte-a-téte with the neglected 
wife, insensibly becomes the re- 
cipient of her secret troubles. Al- 
most before he is himself aware 
of it, Morgex is in love with his 
friend’s wife, and knows that he 
has gained her heart in return. 

The key-note of the painful 
drama evolved from this situation, 
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is indicated at an early stage of 
the narrative during a luncheon- 
party at Andouin’s house, where 
Viry, a civil magistrate, Des 
Plans, grandfather to Clotilde, 
and a certain Abbé Borrant are 
assembled. Morgex, who had been 
delegated to examine into the 
mental condition of a notorious 
criminal, who for no apparent 
motive had murdered three in- 
nocent children, arrives late to the 
luncheon-party and explains the 
reason of his unpunctuality, where- 
upon he is instantly assailed by a 
volley of questions relating to the 
said murderer. Having expressed 
his opinion that the crime had 
been committed in a fit of irre- 
sponsible insanity, Dr Morgex’s 
verdict is received with general 
disapprobation. 


“*T have not studied the case, I 
cannot speak of it,’ says Monsieur 
Viry, the judge of public instruc- 
tion. ‘But, after all, should the 
absence of all motive be a sufficient 
reason to absolve a murderer? Is 
not the wretch who springs like a 
wild beast on his fellow-creature the 
guiltiest and most dangerous of 
criminals, since he does evil from love 
of the evil itself, without even the 
doubtful excuse of hoping to benefit 
by it?’ 

“The guests made approving ges- 
tures, and the Abbé Borrant added— 

“For my part, I can only see a 
mysterious return to primeval savage- 
ness in this thirst for blood which 
puts the hatchet into the hands of a 
Troppmann or Porlezza. Such acts 
but serve to attest the original stain. 
And I am of opinion that no penalty 
is too severe for those monsters in 
human form who thus dishonour 
humanity.’ 

“TI confess that I felt irritated by 
these two answers. I am not a man 
of the world ; I have always ignored 
the art of lightly skimming the sur- 
face of a grave subject in a tone of 
bantering conversation; I do not 
know how to talk, I can only argue, 
and in the state of mind in which I 
found myself, I was necessarily stimu- 
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lated by contradiction. I therefore 
answered with my whole energy, ex- 
pounding the theme of discussion— 
“* You both start from the point of 
view that man born wicked is yet re- 
— for his wickedness, and that 
the wicked should be exterminated 
from society like mischievous weeds 
ina garden. Very well: this idea is 
justitied from the point of view of nar- 
row-minded conservatism, whose only 
aim is by all possible means to pre- 
serve society upright on its old rotten 
foundations ; but reason and justice 
alike unite in repulsing this view. 
Wickedness is a disease: we must 
consider it as such, and seek to heal 
it. You know that not many years 
ago lunatics were treated as criminals ; 
the time will come when criminals 
will be treated as lunatics. We shall 
have for them the same compassion, 
It will be understood that nearly 
always the crime is but the result of 
disorder in the brain. We should no 
longer see a whole population clamour- 
ing for the head of an unfortunate like 
this Porlezza, with a lack of intelli- 
gence closely allied to ferocity.’ 
“My harangue, pronounced with 
more vivacity than is customary at a 
dinner-table conversation, excited 
general disapproval. Clotilde 
alone was listening to me with a 
visible effort of attention and com- 
prehension ; there was in her eyes, 
as it were, a spark of sympathy ; and 
feeling on the one hand that the rest 
of the party had already prejudged 
me, while on the other I was ex- 
periencing a real want of gaining some 
one over to my cause, I had the sen- 
sation as though I were speaking for 
heralone; . . . but already the Abbé 
Borrant, who is also proud of contro- 
versy, attacked me by saying— 
«These are the pernicious doctrines 
produced by the materialism of the 
present day, and which are corrupt- 
ing us. You call that déterminisme, 
I believe. You ignore to what a 
dangerous precipice this negation of 
our liberty is pushing us. You speak 
of science, sir, but what can one 
think of a science that keeps no 
account of the primary realities, those 
of the conscience, and who sacrifice 
these to the brutality of some physio- 
logical facts? I am of opinion that 
one can be a thoroughly honest man 
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—and you yourself are the proof of 
this—while professing the theories 
which you have just been expounding. 
But they ire pernicious in themselves ; 
they are irreconcilable with any lofty 
ideal of human destiny.’” 


It is on the back of this luncheon- 
party that Morgex has with Andou- 
in a conversation destined to bear 
fatal fruits. Andouin, who is of 
apoplectic constitution, is warned 
by his friend to be more temperate 
in eating and drinking for fear of a 
stroke. A short life and a merry 
one is, however, the pleasure-lov- 
ing barrister’s motto. He will 
not deprive himself of a single 
indulgence in order to lengthen 
his life, as he tells Dr Morgex. 
It is not death he fears, but only 
the prolonged agony of dying ; and 
he reminds his friend of an old 
half-joking promise extorted long 
ago, that in case he, Andouin, 
should, like his grandfather, be 
transformed by paralysis into a 
senseless cripple, Morgex will give 
him the coup de grace by painlessly 
accelerating his end. Regarding 
the question from a purely realistic 
point of view, Morgex gives his 
word ; but when the contingency 
occurs, and Andouin is in truth 
felled down by a stroke of apoplexy 
which irrevocably deprives him of 
speech and motion, he finds him- 
self unable to keep his promise. 
Has he got the right to do so, he 
asks himself, now that he is con- 
scious of having a direct interest 
in Andouin’s decease? Did he 
not love Clotilde he would not 
have hesitated to employ these 
means; but this love it is which 
now obscures his reason and fetters 
his liberty of action. 


“Tn the audacious pride of intel- 
lectual liberty which I loved to assert, 
as a freethinking doctor who sees in 
death but a material fact whose onl 
horror consists in the pain by which 
it may be accompanied, I had often 
praised the benefits of anzsthetics. 


It was well known that I employed 
them without scruple on other pa- 
tients, in cases which were perhaps 
less painful and less desperate. Also 
morphia was incessantly mentioned 
before me, as though to suggest to 
me its employment. I seemed to 
ignore it; I scarcely answered the 
questions which were put to me on 
its nature and effects.” 


Everything seems to conspire in 
order to goad on Morgex to the 
crime he has so long resisted. 
The sight of Clotilde visibly fading 
away before his eyes, in conse- 
quence of the exhausting fatigues 
of nursing her helpless husband ; 
the patient’s evident sufferings, 
and the incessant clamour for 
morphia by all around him, at 
last determine the doctor to make 
use of this means of alleviation. 
At first the result seems to justify 
these means, for Andouin is visibly 
relieved, and no longer distresses 
the family by the inarticulate com- 
plaints which had been so in- 
expressibly painful. But after a 
while these moderate doses of 
morphia no longer suffice, and 
they have to be increased, till, 
warned by certain symptoms of 
the danger of poisoning, Morgex 
abruptly interrupted the injec- 
tions. The doomed man’s suf- 
ferings now become more terrible 
than ever to witness, and when 
once more besieged by the whole 
family, by Clotilde herself, to do 
something—anything—in order to 
put an end to this state of agony, 
the doctor gives way. 


“As Madame Lanson returned to 
the charge, I took up the syringe, and 
it was no longer the usual dose that I 
administered. I did not measure it. 
I acted in a sort of vertigo. 

“Ah! you want poison! Very 
well, here it is. Die!’ 

“ And he went to sleep gently, with 
a peaceful countenance and a calm 
expression.” 


After Andouin’s death a new 
phase of mental suffering begins 
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for Morgex. In his former self- 
delusion he had believed that he 
would have the strength of mind 
to renounce Clotilde, in order to 
justify to himself the disinterested- 
ness of his action; but now that 
she is actually a widow and within 
his reach, this sacrifice appears 
more difficult. The secret of their 
mutual affection has long since 
been guessed by their friends and 
relations, and their union, now 
that Clotilde is free, is regarded 
by all as a foregone conclusion. 
Moreover, Clotilde has been left in 
straitened circumstances by her 
husband’s death, a state of matters 
which makes the doctor’s hesita- 
tion appear all the more ungraci- 
ous and mercenary. Nevertheless 
he makes one more effort to escape 
the sweet net he sees closing in 
around him. He starts off abruptly 
on a lengthened journey to Italy, 
and—once arrived there—he writes 
the letter that is to clench the 
matter. 

They are married, and for the 
first few months—or perhaps it is 
only weeks—Morgex is deliriously 
happy. In the delight of seeing 
Clotilde reawaken to renewed 
health and spirits, he almost loses 
sight of the agonising prelude to 
his happiness. But little by little, 
raked up by accidental circum- 
stances, the old tormenting doubts 
begin to assail him with ten- 
fold violence ; and Clotilde having 
guessed that her husband has a 
secret which he cannot share with 
her, also loses the sense of com- 
plete felicity she had at first 
enjoyed. 

“The moment, however, arrived 
when, at the end of my forces, feeling 
that I was in danger of becoming a 
prey to insanity, I resolved to make 
a supreme effort to shake myself free 
of my idée fixe. Alone I was power- 
less to combat it. Another would, 
perhaps, find a solution, and I thought 
of Jacques Viry. .. . 
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“Why not after all accept him as 
judge? He was an equitable man, 
accustomed to search the folds of 
guilty consciences, irreproachable in 
his own life—so far at least as it was 
possible to judge — whose natural 
severity of character had been but 
further intensified by his profession ; 
who would probably take no account 
of the exceptional complications of 
my case, in which it pleased me to 
believe ; who required from the law 
a simple fixed rule, a rule of iron, 
which did not soften or bend accord- 
ing to individual situations or caprice. 
If there were a solution to the prob- 
lem of my conscience, such a man 
must surely find it: his verdict, what- 
ever it might be, should be conclusive.” 


But his interview with the mag- 
istrate fails to restore to Morgex 
his peace of soul, for after having 
listened to his story, Viry pro- 
nounces himself in complex fashion 
as to the intrinsic guilt of the act 
committed. As a man he is ready 
to exonerate his friend from all 
criminal motive; but when pressed 
hard by Morgex to say whether 
he would have been equally ready 
to pronounce him guiltless if, in- 
stead of being revealed to him by a 
friend, these facts had come under 
his notice professionally when act- 
ing in his official capacity— 


“¢Would you then also sign his 
acquittal ?’ 

“Viry hesitated for a moment, 
hard pressed by the precision of this 
question. 

“*T should then not have the right 
to do so,’ he returned. 

*“ And as I made a hopeless gesture, 
he added— 

“Wait a moment. As magistrate 
or juge @ instruction, I am only bound 
to take account of the material facts 
of the case ; my duty is to establish, 
not to appreciate these. As magis- 
trate, therefore, I should be obliged 
to commit you for trial; but as a 
man, as a juryman, I swear that I 
should acquit you.’ 

“*Ah!’ I exclaimed, ‘if only I 
could be sure of it, and if I were able 
to acquit myself! But no; it is be- 
2c 
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cause you know me that you argue in 
this fashion. Just as, alas! it is be- 
cause I had an interest in Andouin’s 
death that I have killed him !’ 


“Viry said no more—and I added— 

“*Your distinguo, however, en- 
lightens me. As magistrate, you 
have a clearly defined duty, simple, 
imperative, easy to follow —a duty 
which in one sense represents for you 
an external will, to which you submit 
without hesitation or scruple. .. . 
As soon as you withdraw from this, 
your conscience wavers, as mine has 
wavered, Alas! you have spoken to 
me as a friend, but you are powerless 
to reassure me !’” 


After a renewed period of an- 
guish, Morgex at last resolves to 
lay the case before a priest. 
Though brought up as a Protestant, 
he has long since discarded all 
religious belief; but now, in his 
tortured and half-demented condi- 
tion, he feels irresistibly drawn to 
confide his secret to the Abbé 
Borrant, who, being an old friend 
of the Andouin family, is in a 
position to appreciate the circum- 
stances of the case. 

With the same painful precision 
as towards the magistrate, Morgex 
relates the history of his crime to 
the Abbé, who, however, receives 
the confession in very different 
fashion, and with the following 
words :— 


“*My brother, you are a great 
culprit.’ 

“T expected these words, convinced 
that they would fall from his lips, 
sure that no other words but these 
would come. I expected them, as the 
terrified criminal beneath the pressure 
of overwhelming evidence, who reads 
his sentence in the eyes of his judges, 
who, however, until their lips have 
mags it, still hopes against 

) And yet, when these awful 


pe. 
words had fallen upon me, instead of 
plunging me into still more profound 


despair, they seemed a relief. At 
last it was finished! I now knew 
what I wanted to know. I had found 
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a voice in unison with the secret 
voice of my conscience; certitude 
had succeeded to the anguish of my 
demented reason, and having nothing 


- more to hope, I had consequentl 


nothing more to fear. I still feared, 
however, and I could but murmur— 

“* Ah, speak to me! tell me what 
you think of it.’ 

“The Abbé Borrant was, however, 
reflecting. I had the courage to look 
at him. His eyes were not fixed 
upon me. They roamed in space, at 
once penetrating and soft ; expressing 
no anger, no indignation ; limpid, as 
though nothing could trouble their 
serenity. 

“* Yes, you are guilty,’ he resumed 
slowly ; ‘and your fault comes chiefly 
from having had too great confidence 
in your own lights and in your own 
strength. You are guilty ever since 
the first day when you opened your 
heart to an illicit thought.’ 

“T protested by a gesture. He 
did not let me speak. 

“*Oh! it was well disguised, I 
know. It was concealed beneath the 
veil of pity, of sympathy, of friend- 
ship. But it was there all the same, 
since it grew and developed and drew 
you there when it chose; and your 
first error was in not having recog- 
nised it. You only recognised this 
later. The fault consists rather in 
the thought than in the act. ° 
And it is thus that you have been 
lost, because you have chosen to place 
yourself outside the eternal laws-- 
simple, definite laws, which admit of 
neither discussion nor attenuation, 
and which the Decalogue has so 
lucidly resumed in the command- 
ment, “Thou shalt not kill.” It is 
not for us to discuss this order ; we 
must not kill, that is all. Life be- 
longs to God alone; there is no 
motive, none, which can excuse us 
from robbing Him of it, and were it 
only of half a second. But you had 
ceased to listen to His voice ; you had 
plunged yourself in your pride, in 
your error. You reasoned without 
perceiving that your sophisms were 
in accordance with your heart. 
While attributing them to ycur con- 
science, they were in reality only 
dictated by your passion. Dialecti- 
cians might perhaps find the means 
of exonerating your crime,—of ex- 
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cusing or even absolving you. I—I 
can only condemn you.’ 

“He still added, hesitating a little, 
as though the charity of the man 
prescribed this concession to the 
severity of the priest,— 

“‘Tf anything can diminish your 
fault, it is your remorse. And yet 
that is still insufficient.’ 


“Far more than the words of the 
priest, his voice, his gestures, his 
attitude, acted upon me. Evidently 
neither my confession, nor my revolt, 
nor the internal disarray betrayed 
by the violence of my speech, could 
trouble him. The tempest of my 
heart shattered against the solidity 
of his faith. Nothing of what I had 
been saying seemed to him difficult 
or complex. Good or bad, he had an 
answer to all, because for him every- 
thing was simple, easy, and pre- 
ordained by the law that commands 
and the law that punishes. And this 
serenity, even without convincing, 
imposed upon me. I understood 
that it would avail me nothing to 
struggle against him,—that none of 
my arguments would have had any 
effect upon this rock, and that, since 
I had come to him of my own free 
will, I had nothing else to do but 
either to submit or to go away. 

“*Very well,’ I said, ‘I shall re- 
flect ; I shall see. And he re-con- 
ducted me gravely to the door, with- 
out offering his hand.” 


It is in consequence of this con- 
versation with the Abbé Borrant 
that Morgex finally resolves to 
quit his wife, and to sacrifice her 
life as well as his own as the only 
now possible atonement of his 
crime, since the priest has pointed 
out that, so long as he continues 
to enjoy the fruits of the crime, 
his repentance must necessarily 
be incomplete. Unconvinced at 
first by the Abbé’s words, little 
by little he is conquered by them. 
Refuted by his reason, they never- 
theless-penetrate him by degrees, 
like a remedy or a poison, he 
Scarce knows which; slowly but 
surely he is conquered by them. 
And even when, in after days, he 


is sometimes moved to ask himself 
whether the priest’s verdict had 
not been too cruel, too harsh, no 
thought of rebellion rises up in his 
mind. 


“ But though I have not returned 
to the lost faith, though my reason 
continues to refute those dogmas 
whose authority the Abbé Borrant 
succeeded in imposing on me, I am 
obliged to or ng within myself 
the existence of a mysterious force, 
superior alike to my ions as to 
my logic, essentially independent, and 
of which the crisis I have been re- 
lating was the brilliant manifesta- 
tion. Is it, perhaps, the immortal 
and divine soul which, through the 
medium of our mind and our flesh, 
remains in spite of ourselves in com- 
munication with our hypothetical 
creator? Is it a residue of prejudice 
imbibed in infancy which obstinately 
survives the destruction of our faith, 
and which, unperceived, continues to 
govern us? can no more answer 
this question to-day than yesterday. 
All that I know is that the command 
conveyed to me by that voice became 
always more peremptory and clear ; 
that it was in vain I struggled against 
it with the whole strength of my de- 
spairing love and of my tottering 
reason ; that I was finally compelled 
to obey it, and in this obedience to 
recover my interior peace, even amid 
the ruins of my whole personality.” 


To readers who do not seek their 
pleasure exclusively in such agon- 
ising vivisection of the human 
heart, it will be a decided relief to 
turn from this gloomy chef-d’ewvre 
to a volume bearing the name of 
Victor Cherbuliez; and even if, 
as in the present instance, the 
latest work of this accomplished 
writer cannot be ranked among 
the happiest efforts of his genius, 
we have no right to complain on 
that score, or to seek in the 
author’s previous achievements a 
pretext for depreciating his latest 
work. 

Though disfigured by frequently 
improbable scenes and strained sit- 
uations, as well as by what, for 
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want of a more exact term, may 
be designated as psychological ana- 
chronisms, Monsieur Cherbuliez’s 
new novel is yet, like everything 
he writes, redeemed by merits more 
than sufficient to absolve even 
graver shortcomings. 

In ‘Le Secret du Précepteur’! 
we find again all the delicate 
analysis, the short, crisp, epi- 
grammatic dialogue, the quaint 
paradoxes and piquant philosophy, 
which are so peculiarly his own, 
and which, though doubtless often 
regarded by the average public as 
so much superfluous caviare, are 
infinitely more relished by the 
literary epicurean than the most 
skilfully constructed plots or the 
most logically deduced sequence 
of events. 

As is not unfrequently the case 
in Monsieur Cherbuliez’s works, 
the narrative of the story is put in 
the mouth of one of the principal 
actors, who is at once the hero and 
the Deus ex machind of the drama. 
This time it is a certain Monsieur 
Tristan, professor of philosophy, 
who relates the tale of his joys and 
sorrows endured at the hands of a 
woman whom it is his destiny 
hopelessly to adore in secrecy and 
self-abnegation. 

Monsieur Tristan is a great 
authority on the subject of Arabic 
and of the Semitic dialects, but, 
by way, perhaps, of counterbal- 
ancing these treasures of erudition, 
Dame Nature has burdened his 
shoulders with something very 
closely resembling a hump, while 
inflicting upon him a nose not un- 
like the one we have occasion to 
admire every week on the cover 
of our first comic paper. It is, 
however, precisely on account of 
these little physical peculiarities, 
which render him harmless to- 
wards the fairer sex, that Tristan 
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is selected by Monsieur Brogues, a 
rich wine merchant of the neigh. 
bourhood of Epernay, as tutor to 
that gentleman’s two daughters, 
Sidonie and Monique, respective- 
ly aged nineteen and sixteen, 
Monsieur Brogues has somewhat 
peculiar views as to the bringing- 
up of young girls; - and: having 
apparently in his own _ person 
suffered much from female hypo- 
crisy and dissimulation, has re- 
solved that his daughters shall 
be fashioned by male hands only. 
Accordingly, from the numerous 
replies sent in to his advertisement 
in a local newspaper, he finally 
selects Tristan’s answer as the 
most promising of the collection, 
on account of the reassuring ugli- 
ness of the accompanying photo- 
graph. 

“*T was well advised indeed in 
planning that advertisement!’ ex- 
claims Monsieur Brogues some days 
later, when confronted with the ob- 
ject of his researches ; ‘for although 
your hair is not grey, I have found 
in you all that I sought, all that I 
could desire, the merit and—all the 
rest.’ 

“He looked at me again with an 
air of satisfaction. I had at last under- 
stood why I suited him so well. My 
face was perfectly reassuring: it 
offered every possible guarantee to a 
father who wished to give a tutor to 
his daughters.” 


The wine-merchant proceeds to 
unfold his educational views re- 


garding his girls. He is not at 
all startled on learning that the 
newly engaged tutor is a free- 
thinker, but seems, on the con- 
trary, to consider it an advantage, 
and rather inconsistently thanks 
God (in whom, apparently, he 
does not believe) that his daughters 
are really enlightened nineteenth- 
century young women, who do not 
feel the necessity of rising every 
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morning at six o’clock in order to 
attend mass. 


“He had hitherto spoken in a grave 
and measured tone of voice; but 
suddenly he grew excited, and gave 
vent to a long and virulent diatribe 
against female devotion. It was only 
natural for me to conclude that this 
was an evil from which he had per- 
sonally suffered ; that there was some- 
where in the world a devotee to whom 
he bore a secret and bitter grudge. 
It was not on that day that he took 
me into his confidence : he was a born 
orator, but he also knew how to keep 
silence. 

““To you want to know, sir,’ he 
continued in a calmer tone, ‘what is 
the great misfortune of the present 
day? It is that man and woman 
have no longer the same beliefs, the 
same rules of conduct. How is it 
henceforth possible that parents 
should agree as to the mode of 
education? It might still pass if, 
according to the fashion of the 
Orientals, who are perhaps very 
sensible people, we locked up our 
wives, and kept them under key. 
Like dolls, like guitar melodies, like 
rose-jam, those little religious exer- 
cises may well serve to recreate the 
captives, and we should be very cruel 
indeed were we to sneer at these 
amusements. But here in Europe, 
where women have become one of 
the leading forces of society, it is 
expedient that they should believe 
what we ourselves believe, that they 
should love what we love. Until 
this is the case, upon which point 
can they be able to agree with us? 
We have not the same code of moral- 
ity. They have remained in the 
thirteenth century while we belong 
to ours; we only believe in our 
reason, while they require supersti- 
tion to govern their life, to sanctify 
their virtues, and above all to excuse 
their faults and whitewash their sins. 
Until this be the case, there is nothing 
but confusion and disorder every- 
where. The children, torn between 
conflicting powers, know not whom 
to listen to ; they can have but semi- 
convictions, and there are but half 
characters to be seen in the world. 
What is the society in which we 
live? A biparous society, and the 
bipartites are monsters.’ 
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“T know not what more he added— 
I was no longer listening to him. 1 
was thinking of Sidonie the doctoress, 
and of Madcap Niquette, and asking 
myself whether it was an agreeable 
profession to be tutor to young girls.” 


At first Monsieur Tristan enter- 
tains grave doubts as to whether 
he will be able to resign himself to 
the singular position thus offered 
to him; and the reception which 
he meets with at the hands of 
his two pupils is scarcely reas- 
suring. Sidonie, the elder, is de- 
scribed as an exceedingly learned 
young lady, of statuesque beauty 
and somewhat pedantic turn of 
mind ; while Monique, the young- 
er, small and slender, with pouting 
coral lips, long slit black eyes, in 
which the devil of mischief is al- 
ways lurking, a warm amber com- 
plexion, and jetty hair pulled back 
on her forehead, rather resembles 
some delicate Japanese porcelain 
figure, imported from Yeddo or 
Osaka. 


“ However different from each other 
they were, what these truly modern 
young girls had in common was that 
neither one nor the other was timid. 
Their speech was clear and concise ; 
their manners easy; their gaze as- 
sured. It struck me that never 
human creatures had been more con- 
vinced of their existence, and of al- 
ways being in the right ; and this it 
was which scared me, for this is a 
species of conviction which philoso- 
phers never attain. Luckily, if I am 
subject to momentary fits of pertur- 
bation, I familiarise myself pretty 
quickly with danger. 

“Their father had begged me to 
examine them; it was they who ex- 
amined me. Having made me take 
place on a bench, Sidonie asked me 
all in one breath, and within the 
space of twenty minutes, what I 
thought of symbolism, of evolution- 
ism, of pessimism, and of hypnotism. 
.. . My first answers were clear and 
precise. I saw that they gave but 
small satisfaction. Altering my sys- 
tem, I took care to leave a faint tinge 
of mystery in my replies. A few 
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scientific terms, which she but im- 
perfectly understood, and which I 
took care to place at effective points, 
produced much impression on the 
young doctoress; and I observed 
with pleasure that I had required to 
give myself but little trouble in order 
to confirm her in the good opinions 
she had formed of me. 

“ Monique took no part in this con- 
versation. She was seated in face of 
us on a low wall at the other side of 
the terrace, tracing lines on the gravel 
with a long headl-weed wand which 
she held in the hand. At last she 
said— 

“*My turn now! Pray, Monsieur 
Tristan, what do you think of women 
in general, and of my sister and me 
in particular ?’ 

“* Nothing as yet,’ I replied. ‘I am 
like that painter who said, “To-day 
I observe, to-morrow I shall see.”’” 


Before long, however, the poor 
tutor realises that he has irrevoc- 
ably lost his heart to Monique, 
who turn about torments and dis- 
obeys him, in order abruptly to 
veer round and show herself the 
most loving and docile of pupils ; 
while in Sidonie he has found an 
apt and willing scholar, whose 
thirst for knowledge is apt to be 
somewhat excessive, and in Mon- 
sieur Brogues the kindest and 
most indulgent of masters. The 
only member of the family whose 
character is not so easy to pene- 
trate is Madame Brogues, a pale 
nervous woman, subject to acute 
attacks of migraine which keep 
her imprisoned whole days in her 
darkened bedroom, but who upon 
occasion can give proof of an iron 
robustness of constitution, and is 
still possessed of considerable per- 
sonal charms. Rising at six o’clock 
every morning in order to attend 
mass, Madame Brogues, when ex- 
empt from headache, divides the 
rest of her time between music 
and hunting. She takes no in- 
terest in her daughters’ education, 
and never even thinks of inquiring 
about their studies; only when- 


ever a question of toilet arises, 
she is in her element, and is a safe 
and sure oracle to be consulted in 
all matters of personal adornment, 
Chance having once left the tutor 
téte-a-téte during a whole evening 
with this enigmatical woman, he 
makes the discovery that beneath 
her icy and languid exterior there 
slumbers a volcano, and that, be- 
lieving herself to be ill-treated and 
misunderstood by her bourgeois 
husband, she is ever on the look- 
out for illicit consolation. 

The grave and sensible Sidonie 
has long since made up her mind 
that she is not adapted to the 
matrimonial state, as she despairs 
of ever meeting a man sufficiently 
remarkable intellectually to de- 
serve the distinction of becoming 
her master; but her far more fas- 
cinating younger sister Monique 
does not lack for suitors, the most 
conspicuous among whom are Louis 
Monfrin, the proprietor of an im- 
portant glass manufactory—an em- 
inently respectable and irreproach- 
able young man, whose only defect 
is that he never laughs, and but 
rarely smiles; and the audacious 
and brilliant Viconte de Triguéres, 
a notorious spendthrift and rowd. 
Of course it is the latter who 
makes the greatest impression on 
Monique, and she openly encour- 
ages his suit, while the tutor 
suffers tortures at the thought 
that his adored pupil is to fall a 
prey to this heartless Don Juan. 
Unexpectedly, however, Madame 
Brogues constitutes herself his ally 
in discouraging this marriage with 
more energy and apparent interest 
than she is wont to display in any 
matter regarding her daughters, 
and presently the dangerously 
seductive Viconte disappears from 
the neighbourhood without ex- 
planation. It is understood that 
he has gone on a prolonged tour 
to Egypt, and is not likely to 
return to these parts. Monique, 
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mortified and disappointed, now 
accepts Louis Monfrin out of pique. 
Again the tutor endures agonies of 
jealous love, which he must, how- 
ever, lock up within his heart, as 
this time he can allege no plausible 
reason why Monique should not 
become the wife of this excellent 
young man. The only person in 
Tristan’s confidence is a certain 
Abbé Verlet, a figure whom we 
seem to have already met in some 
of Monsieur Cherbuliez’s previous 
works, but with whom, neverthe- 
less, we are not sorry to renew 
acquaintance. This Abbé Verlet, 
although an orthodox and rigorous 
Christian, has yet nothing narrow- 
minded nor bigoted about him ; 
and while differing from Tristan 
on almost every point, he has yet 
conceived a sincere friendship for 
the free-thinking tutor: and some 
of the amicable controversies be- 
tween these two heterogeneous 
spirits are among the best things 
in the book. 

When Tristan pours forth into 
this trusty friend’s ear the recital 
of the anguish he is enduring at 
the thought of Monique’s approach- 
ing marriage, he is met by a sort 
of compassionate surprise; for 
being himself descended from a 
robust peasant race, the good 
curé has but small comprehension 
for sentimental sufferings. 


“*T am sorry for you,’ he says, 
when the state of the case has been 
laid before him. ‘It is said that this 
sort of accident occasions much pain.’ 

“Tf I had broken my leg, or had 
been stricken down by some malig- 
nant fever, the Abbé would have 
displayed the warmest interest, and, 
if necessary, would have been for me 
the most devoted sick-nurse. But 
the son of a vine-tiller, having always 
lived in the village, like all true 
ramge he felt for the pains of the 

eart but a species of compassion 
slightly mingled with contempt. .. . 

“© You have lived for two years in 

a close and delightful intimacy with 
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two pretty young ladies’ [winds u 
the curd]. ‘ Nature has Piro her 
rights, and you have fallen in love: 
this, I repeat it, was a foregone 
conclusion.’ 

“ And when he had terminated his 
discourse, I exclaimed that no doubt 
his arguments appeared to himself 
siuiatie, and his conclusions highly 
consolatory.” 


Tristan goes on adoring Monique; 
and when, some months after her 
marriage, the dangerous Viconte re- 
appears on the scene and renews 
his pursuit of the fascinating 
young woman, the tutor consti- 
tutes himself her faithful watch- 
dog, whose one mission in life it 
has become to save his idol from 
falling into the toils of a vulgar 
seducer. 

In the meantime Madame 
Brogues has disappeared directly 
after Monique’s marriage, leaving 
behind her a letter in which she 
informs her husband that she quits 
him in order to seek elsewhere 
that happiness which he could not 
give her. No news of her has 
reached the family since her de- 
parture, and they are left equally 
in ignorance of the -country to 
which she has taken flight as of 
the name and person of her com- 
panion in guilt. While every one 
unites in condemning Madame 
Brogues, Monique alone—not hav- 
ing as yet found in her own 
marriage all that she had dreamed 
of in her high-flown girlish dreams 
—takes the erring mother’s part, 
audaciously maintaining that she 
considers the world well lost for 
love, and hinting that possibly she 
too may be tempted to follow this 
example some day by exchanging 
the calm well-balanced affection of 
an apparently impassible husband 
for the delirious raptures of illicit 
love. 

Just when Monique is in this 
dangerous frame of mind, she has 
a violent quarrel with her mother- 
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in-law, a stiff, angular, and dis- 
agreeable Englishwoman, whom it 
has pleased Monsieur Cherbuliez 
to invest with all the unpleasant 
soi-disant British peculiarities 
which could suggest themselves to 
a fertile Gallican imagination ; 
and as a result of this altercation, 
in which Louis Monfrin does not, 
according to his wife’s notions, 
espouse her part with sufficient 
warmth, Monique abruptly ac- 
cepts the invitation of some friends 
to accompany them to the Paris 
exhibition. 

The Viconte de Triguéres has 
however followed her hither, and 
Monique’s ruin seems inevitable, 
despite all the faithful Tristan’s 
efforts to save her, when chance 
puts the giddy young woman in 
presence of her lost mother, and 
makes her realise how different 
is the sad reality from the exalted 
visions in her own madcap brain. 
Madame Brogues, deceived and 
abandoned by her lover, meets her 
daughter as a pale despairing 
woman, to whom remains no other 
refuge but the convent as the 
natural conclusion of an erring 
life. Recovering, however, from 
the first agitation of the meeting, 
Madame Brogues regains a mo- 
mentary self-assurance on learning 
that Monique has come here to 
choose a silk dress. 


“ After a slight hesitation,— 

“*Do you wish me to accompany 
you?’ asked Madame Brogues, with 
the timid air of a dog imploring a 
favour, and dreading a refusal. 

“You could not give me greater 

leasure. Your advice has always 
en excellent.’ 

“They turned their steps towards 
the shop: they went in, and I re- 
mained outside in the gallery waiting 
for them. I could see them through 
the glass panes. They were seated, 
while standing before them the shop- 
man unfolded his silken wares. They 
examined, felt, argued, and debated. 
Each time that I passed before the 


open door, fragments of phrases 
reached my ear. ‘We must start 
from the principle that plain stuffs 
are more becoming to you than figured 
ones... . This shade is well suited 
to your complexion and the colour 
of your hair. . . . How many yards 
will be required? . . . In any case 
let us say a métre over and above, 
. »» Do not let your dressmaker choose 
the trimming. . . . Yes, it is lace that 


will be required here. . . . I answer , 


for it that, if properly treated, this 
dress will suit you to perfection.’ 
“Walking to and fro, I made the 
reflection that this mother and 
daughter, of whom one had lost her- 
self and the other was in danger of 
being lost, had for the moment lost 
sight of everything else: that the 
only question which interested them, 
which quickened their pulses, was to 
ascertain which material is in certain 
contingencies most becoming, and in 
what manner to trim a dress in order 
that it should suit to perfection. Is 
it not in point of fact a question of 
grave importance for a woman to 
decide whether on such and such a 
day, at such an hour, she will fall 
down a precipice in a plain or a figured 
gown? From this I concluded that 
woman’s love of chiffons is an instinct 
as reliable as that which brings back 
the swallow from the depths of Egypt, 
and makes it regain the joist where 
last year’s nest has been suspended.” 


When Monique discovers that 
the man to whom she had so very 
nearly sacrificed her honour is the 
same who had caused her mother’s 
ruin, a revulsion of feeling makes 
her remember the husband she has 
hitherto treated so cavalierly, and 
she resolves to venture a supreme 
stroke in order to ascertain whether 
Louis Monfrin is made of flesh 
and blood, or is merely a correct 
and impassible imitation of a man. 
Accordingly the faithful tutor, after 
considerable resistance, is made to 
write a letter to the absent spouse 
throwing out dark hints of Mon- 
ique’s infidelity, and advising him 
to surprise her next evening at ten 
o’clock, if he wishes to obtain proof 
positive of his misfortune. 
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Punctual to the minute Mon- 
sieur Monfrin arrives, and Mon- 
ique, seated in the drawing-room 
with Tristan, hears his step in the 
lobby. Having previously taken 
care to bolt the door in order to 
give a greater appearance of real- 
ity to the scene, she commands 
her faithful watchdog yet further 
to heighten the illusion by making 
love to her in an audible voice :— 


“*He must be made to perceive 
that there are two of us. Tell me soft 
nothings in disguising your voice.’ 

“The trial was above my strength. 
The secret which I had kept during 
wellnigh three years suddenly es- 
caped me: my heart must have 
broken if it had carried its burden 
two minutes longer. 

“T let myself sink at her feet, and 
I recited to her the old poet’s lines :-— 


‘¢¢ Je meure de soif prés de la fontaine.’ 


I seized hold of her hands, I pushed 
back the sleeve of her dress, I covered 
her right arm with kisses, and it 
seemed to me that my lips could 
never tear themselves away from 
that delicate skin. She disengaged 
herself ; I leant my head against her 
knees’and pressed my lips upon them. 

“*T love you to distraction, I 
murmured. ‘How have you never 
guessed it?’ 

“She repulsed me, but without vio- 
lence or anger. She forced me to 
raise my head, to look at her, and my 
face convinced her that I was speak- 
ing the truth. Her own face ex- 
pressed no contempt, but only a sur- 
prised and ironical distress resembling 
areproof. She seemed to be saying, 
‘Is it you indeed who are speaking 
thus to me? I took you for quite 
another sort of man.’ All of a sud- 
den there was a knock at the door, 
twice repeated,—some one was trying 
to open. She recovered her presence 
of mind, and by an imperious ges- 
ture commanded me to take refuge 
in the adjoining room, whither I ran 
to hide my shame.” 


On the door being at last opened, 
Louis Monfrin, the hitherto calm 
impassible husband, bursts in, a 
revolver in hand, and altogether 
in a state of frenzy calculated to 
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satisfy the most exigeante female 
caprice; while brandishing aloft his 
weapon in truly French fashion, he 
announces his intention of slaying 
first the lover and then his guilty 
spouse. So transported is he by 
fury that Monique (now completely 
contented by the brilliant success 
of her audacious experiment) has 
some difficulty in bringing him to 
his senses, and averting a tragedy 
in real earnest. 


“*But recognise him—it is your 
best friend,’ she cries out to her hus- 
band, placing herself between him 
and his intended victim. 

“Incapable of understanding her, he 
merely showed his revolver, saying— 

“* His turn first, then yours !’ 

“ At these words I emerged from 
the shadows, and he recognised me. 
He retired backwards, and looking 
alternately at my face and at that of 
his wife, for the first time I heard 
him laugh. It was a harsh, strained 
laugh, such as men sometimes laugh 
when, having been victims of a night- 
mare, they wake up to realise that 
their horrible adventure was but a 
dream. He had returned into the 
drawing-room, and placing on a table 
his taper-stand and revolver, let him- 
self drop into an arm-chair, saying— 

“<Tt was a very cruel and danger- 
ous game to play.’ 

“Do not blame Monsieur Tristan,’ 
said Monique. ‘He wrote that letter 
against his will, and under compul- 
sion. I wanted to find out—and now 
I know.’ 

“He only answered by a fresh 
burst of laughter, and I began to 
find that he now laughed too often. 

“To not regret your journey,’ shé 
resumed. ‘I doubted of your feel- 
ings for me. I did not know what 
sort of a man you were, and I wanted 
to read in your heart. Your expres- 
sion in coming in here, certain words 
which you said, that furious desire 
to kill us—him first, and then me— 
all that proves that you know how 
to love. Henceforward I shall en- 
dure your mother.’ 

“* You will not require to give me 
this mark of affection,’ he said, rising ; 
‘my mother is no longer at Beaure- 
gard.’ 
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“Standing immovable face to face 
with riveted eyes, they were gazing 
as though they had never seen each 
other before, and had totally forgotten 
my presence. I reached the door, 
then the street, and went away buf- 
feted by the wind, lashed by the 
rain, and longing for thunderbolts to 
fall upon me.” 


Captious critics, who prefer to 
seek for’ flaws and blemishes in 
every work of art which it is their 
mission to dissect, rather than to 
discover its beauties, may no doubt 
find here plenty scope for the em- 


ployment of their pointed shafts ; 


and even Monsieur Cherbuliez’s 
warmest admirers, when they have 
shaken themselves free from the 
immediate charm which holds them 
fast so long as the book is open, 
cannot help being struck by vari- 
ous incongruities which, though 
mostly overlooked in the interest 
of a first perusal, will force them- 
selves upon the mind during the 
process of rumination. The first 
and foremost of these incongruities 
is Madame Brogues, who seems to 
us wholly incompatible with the 
surroundings in which she has 
been placed. The character of 
the false devotee, who makes of her 
piety not only a mask but likewise 
an excuse for her frailties, here 
lacks sufficient evolutionary motive 
to impress us with a feeling of 
reality ; and though this woman 
might possibly have been her actual 
husband’s wife, it is logically and 
physiologically impossible that she 
should ever have become the 
mother of two such girls as Sid- 
onie and Monique. No doubt 
children are sometimes very differ- 
ent from their parents, but even the 
greatest dissimilarities of charac- 
ter and temperament cannot wholly 
exclude the action and reaction of 
certain natures upon each other. 
**T live not in myself, but I become 
Portion of that around me,” 


says Byron ; and how is it possible 


to conceive that Madame Brogues 
should have lived for over twenty 
years beside her daughters without 
either being purified and elevated 
by contact with their frank guile- 
less natures, or else imparting to 
them some touch of her own duplic- 
ity? Also, how account for the 
paradoxical fact that this woman, 
whose piety, though distorted and 
mistaken, is yet perfectly genuine 
in its own peculiar crooked fashion, 
should have made not the slightest 
effort to impose her religious be- 
liefs on her children, but should 
calmly resign herself to see them 
grow up estranged from the faith 
which alone, in her opinion, can 
lead to salvation ? 

Incongruous, likewise, to our 
thinking, is Madame Monfrin, 
who can in no sense be called 
the mother of her son: nor do we 
consider that the author, in her 
portrait, has been particularly suc- 
cessful in hitting off British charac- 
teristics ; though, perhaps, this is 
a point upon which we are hardly 
competent to offer an opinion, 
since we rarely have the intuition 
to realise the impression our hab- 
its and peculiarities are apt to 
produce upon persons of other 
nationalities. 

In like manner, the author would 
no doubt be considerably surprised 
to learn that the magnificent 
melodramatic climax where Louis 
Monfrin bursts into his wife's 
apartment with in one hand a 
revolver and in the other a candle- 
stick, will strike the majority of 
English readers as simply funny. 
“Tl n’y a qu'un pas du sublime 
au ridicule,” we are told; but it 
should be added that the subtle 
distinction lies mainly in the orbs 
of the spectators, and that conse- 
quently the self-same action may 
appear sublimely tragic or irre- 
sistibly comic, according as it be 
looked at by French or English 
eyes. 
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BALANCE OF POWER IN EASTERN ASIA.! 


THERE are two methods by which 
the general movement of Russia in 
Asia may be prognosticated. One 
is based on the principle which Sir 
Charles Lyell applied to geological 
processes, that what has been is 
that which is and will continue to 
be. The other is the more empirical 
method of marking at certain points 
along her frontier line the actual ex- 
istence of those special provocative 
or tempting circumstances which 
have been hitherto observed to pre- 
cede and pave the way for advance. 
If the deduction from historical data 
as to the general movement of the 
whole mass be found to correspond 
with the detailed observation of the 
several parts, we may feel reasonably 
well assured of its approximate ac- 
curacy. Such convergence on a 
common result is exactly what we 
find in the past record and present 
activity of Russia in Asia; and we 
may forecast the future with equal 
confidence whichever of the two 
methods we adopt. 

For the central theory of Russian 
extension we need not go further 
than the apocryphal Will of Peter, 
which is true in a deeper sense than 
if it had been engrossed on parch- 
ment. A mere written document 
might have been discredited as the 
freak of an egotistical “ neuropath.” 
What gives authority to the tradi- 
tion is just its apocryphal character, 
which leads us to look behind the 
myth to the settled resolve of the 
Russian nation, of which Peter’s 
testament was but the popular ex- 
pression. Our real concern is with 
that fixed purpose, followed and to 
be followed without ceasing from 
generation to generation, no matter 


who may be emperor, or whether 
there be so much as an emperor at 
all. Were the present Russian 
political system to break up, as, 
being an anachronism, it sooner or 
later must do, there is no reason to 
suppose that the momentum of the 
nation would be sensibly checked, 
but rather that the well-established 
secular movement would proceed 
along the accustomed lines, Re- 
publics are not less prone to aug- 
mentation of territory than empires, 
while they are less under the in- 
fluence of some of the “ prudential 
checks” on warfare. Impersonal 
government can neither tend to 
sharpen the sense of national re- 
sponsibility, nor conduce to respect 
for the conventions which regulate 
and soften the intercourse of States. 
The strife of factions which leaves 
the collective conscience without 
authoritative guidance seems to 
render the foreign policy of de- 
mocracies peculiarly liable to be- 
come the sport of filibusters abroad 
and of firebrands at home. 

In the case of Russia it may be 
plausibly shown that the aggressive 
temper of the nation has its roots 
not in any peculiar lust of conquest 
or passion for power, but in the 
geographical circumstances in which 
she is placed. Weak races are driven 
before their betters to the polar 
regions, to the barren fastnesses of 
the mountains, or to the dark forests 
of tropical Africa ; but a vigorous 
race conscious of its strength, which 
is hemmed in by ice and excluded 
from the sea, must in the very 
nature of things make a way for 
itself towards sharing in the ad- 
vantages which it envies in its more 





1 This article is the conclusion of the papers on Russian Manchuria which 
appeared in"the May and August numbers of ‘ Maga.’ 
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fortunate neighbours. That the 
spirit of conquest, once aroused, 
should carry the race far beyond 
its legitimate needs, is only to state 
one of the commonest of historical 
phenomena. The automatic expan- 
sion which the physical circumstan- 
ces of Russia would engender, with- 
out any formulated policy or pre- 
conceived plan, reacted on by the 
clearly elaborated and almost fanat- 
ical ambition of the military and 
official hierarchy and the cultured 
class, and backed by a vast ground 
substance of patriotic protoplasm, 
as ready to be shaped and drilled 
into heroic enterprise as the peas- 
antry of France were to empty their 
stockings into the lap of M. de 
Lesseps “to do something against 
England,” forms a combination for 
aggressive energy such as has per- 
haps never hitherto been witnessed 
on the face of the earth. 

The progress of Russia in Asia 
was described a few years ago by 
Colonel Mark Bell in language 
which cannot be surpassed for 
lucidity and fidelity to fact. Russia 
is, according to him, a hard, solid, 
organised body, impelled by the 
laws of progress to move among 
fragile, loosely compacted, and un- 
organised bodies; and whether it 
be by arms or negotiation, geogra- 
phical surveys or the exigencies of 
self-defence, the result must ever 
be the same. The soft bodies are, 
in fact, being one after the other 
broken up, and their contents 
gathered into the ever-increasing 
‘substance of the hard one. The 
rate and incidence of the advance 
of course depend on circumstances 
which are not in these days merely 
local, but have often far-reaching 
ramifications. 

The advance of Russia in Asia 
may be not inaptly likened to the 
overflow of that great river the 
Huang ho, which every few years 
devastates vast areas of Chinese soil. 


The phenomena are as well under- 
stood by the populations affected as 
by the Government. The water 
overtops the embankment at some 
place where the bed of the river is 
higher than the level of the country. 
The course the water will follow 
can be very well calculated, or 
rather could be, if the Government 
had ever taken the trouble to obtain 
a survey of the country. As it is, 
the course of each new inundation 
may be partly inferred from the 
history of previous ones, only that 
the overflow is not always at the 
same place, and repeated floods 
affect the levels by the deposits of 
their own silt. But what the 
people do not know they “guess 
and fear.” Once the waters are out 
on these vast plains, there is but 
one defence for life and property— 
embankments. The neglect of these 
earthworks caused the overflow; and 
the Government that after so many 
centuries of the same experience 
permitted that, cannot be relied on 
for effective measures on the great 
scale to hem in the flood afterwards, 
Neither imperial nor local authori- 
ties have the practical foresight to 
act, and in the end it devolves on 
the peasantry to help themselves. 
Their exertions may be temporarily 
effective ; but as the water slowly 
rises, the earth walls crumble and 
dissolve, and the mud-houses are 
carried in suspension by the waters 
in their progress seawards, 

In the meantime the culpable 
Government, assuming a tone of 
noble wrath, scolds its yet more cul- 
pable servants, threatens, degrades, 
and punishes, and poses as the 
model of paternal solicitude. It is 
noted, however, that the body of 
water pays no heed to these ebulli- 
tions of righteous indignation, but 
calmly follows the line of least re- 
sistance towards the ocean. 

The parallel is really wonderfully 
complete between these recurrent 
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Yellow River floods over the plain 
of central China, and the irruption 
of the Russian hosts among the 
tribes of Asia. As a solid embank- 
ment can alone dam the water, so 
a living wall, and nothing less, will 
ever arrest the progress of Russia. 
The official scoldings of the Chinese 
Government bear a curious analogy 
to the various futile devices which 
have, from motives of economy or 
mere love of ease, been resorted to 
from time to time to‘ restrain the 
movements of Russia. Treaties and 
understandings, and all the flimsy 
barriers which luxurious and super- 
fine nations have been wont from 
time immemorial to oppose to the 
advance of more energetic races, 
have been frequently arrayed against 
Russia—of course, in vain. The 
movement of such a mighty mass is 
not to be retarded by mere words, 
whether written or spoken, and 
those who think otherwise do but 
trile with their own intelligence. 
One thing only can stop the south- 
ward march of Russia, and that is 
the encountering of some Power as 
strong and as resolute as herself. 

In one point the analogy with 
Chinese inundations fails : they cease 
to trouble when they reach the sea. 
Russia’s strength is not to be so 
extinguished: on the contrary, her 
access to the sea affords a new base 
for conquests by sea and land. 

Signs are perceptible that the 
British and Indian Governments be- 
gin to open their eyes to the naked 
realities of this matter. But they 
are still wonderfully susceptible to 
blandishment and plausibility, and 
perhaps they are not wholly unwil- 
ling to be diverted from the steady 
purpose of a defence which costs 
money, and which, the more success- 
ful it is, the less it will impress the 
popular political imagination. They 
have long tried paper and other 
volatile methods, with the only 
result which could accrue from 
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means so ill adapted to the purpose. 
As well think to stop the tidal 
wave with sheep-hurdles as to arrest 
the advance of Russia by a protocol. 
When Great Britain fairly realises 
that nothing short of a wall of 
impregnable steel will ever keep 
Russia from the Indian Ocean and 
the Persian Gulf, and finally re- 
solves to oppose that advance, the 
problem will become simple, and 
not even very expensive; for to 
show an unambiguous front is the 
surest way, in all cases, to avoid the 
ultima ratio. But should the worst 
come to the worst, there need never 
be the smallest apprehension of the 
inadequacy of the Indian defence 
against the Cossack, provided only 
that the militant resources of the 
peninsula are allowed fair-play. 

It is not, however, the relation 
of India to Russia that primarily 
concerns us at the moment, except 
so far as it bears directly or in- 
directly on the position of China. 
The two questions are, no doubt, 
in various ways intertwined. If, 
for instance, it be once demonstrated 
to Russia that her route to the warm 
seas by the way of India is blocked, 
the flood dammed up in that direc- 
tion may seek another where there 
is less resistance. Recoiling from 
the Hindoo Koosh and the Hima- 
laya, the current will then impinge 
on the ragged and variable Chinese 
frontier eastward and southward— 
a frontier so extended, and offering 
sO many easy crossings along the 
whole line, that Russia may well 
be bewildered where to begin. 

A vast but fascinating problem 
confronts Russia on her Chinese 
frontier—a problem which cannot 
be disposed of in one or even two 
generations. No Power, however, 
knows better how to wait than 
Russia. Time is on her side; and 
as the necessary preliminary to all 
wise action is knowledge, the Rus- 
sian General Staff has been making 
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the fullest use of the opportuni- 
ties which treaties afforded to gain 
accurate information concerning the 
Chinese territories and everything 
appertaining thereto. Not a corner 
of the whole empire, save what 
comes within the “sphere of 
influence” of the French, but 
has been intersected by Russian 
Government explorers and armed 
expeditions during the past thirty 
years. These explorers include 
botanists and geologists, of course, 
but the military expert and the 
skilled topographer are the ani- 
mating soul and the true raison 
@étre of these expeditions. Occa- 
sional glimpses into their proceed- 
ings are allowed to the world, but 
every fact of military or political 
significance is carefully conserved in 
the archives of the Russian Intelli- 
gence Department. The minute in- 
formation concerning all the north- 
ern and western territories of China 
which is now in the possession of 
the Russian Staff is not only such 
as no other Power possesses, but is 
incomparably superior to anything 
in the hands of the Chinese Govern- 
ment itself. Hence it is that when- 
ever a question of boundaries arises, 
Russia is prepared with elaborated 
maps of the regions, to which China 
has not only nothing to oppose, 
but which she is not even able to 
criticise. The strength, disposi- 
tions, and armament of Chinese 
troops, as well as the dispositions, 
in another sense, of her outlying 
officials, civil and military—a very 
important matter—are also infinite- 
ly better known at Irkutsk and St 
Petersburg than at Peking. In 
dealing with the Chinese, Russia 
has therefore an easy part to play, 
as has been clearly illustrated in the 
recent history of the Pamir en- 
croachment, where she scored a 
treble victory by means of her 
maps—in St Petersburg, in Peking, 
and on the Pamir plateau itself, by 
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the nimble movements of her Cos- 
sacks and her promptitude in estab- 
lishing military outposts. 

The systematic observation of 
natural objects has never had a 
place in the education of the 
Chinese, so that their geographical 
shortcomings are part and parcel of 
their general ignorance of all that is 
properly accounted knowledge in 
the West. No survey has been 
made and no map compiled of any 
of their territories, since the excel- 
lent topographical work done by 
the Jesuit missionaries under that 
enlightened monarch K’ang - hi, 
early in the eighteenth century. 
At the present time there are no 
Chinese officials competent either 
to construct or properly to under- 
stand a map when presented to 
them. Consequently, when Russian 
negotiators once succeed in drawing 
the Chinese out into the region 
of geography, they have them 
quite at their mercy. A Chinese 
commissioner is, moreover, severely 
handicapped in all frontier questions 
by the figment of universal do- 
minion which still rules the forms 
of Chinese administration. Under 
this old theory, an official cannot in 
fact be nominated explicitly to de- 
limitate a frontier, for frontiers in 
the natural sense of the word have 
no recognised place in Chinese ter- 
minology. To make the work of 
his mission fit in with the anti- 
quated forms, therefore, it has to 
be disguised under some euphem- 
ism which shall not jar on the 
obsolete dogma of the world-empire 
of China. The commissioner's re- 
ports to the throne have to conform 
to the same fiction, and his honest 
discharge of a patriotic duty in spite 
of these pathetic puerilities will con- 
sequently depend largely on the in- 
dividuality of the particular official. 
One obvious result of this system 
of pretending that one thing is an- 
other, is that, as a frontier com- 
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missioner has little fear of being 
brought to book for any substantial 
delinquencies, his main concern is to 
present a well-worded report, shaped 
in accordance with the traditions of 
the empire, but studiously hiding 
the concrete facts. Such a report, 
for example, was that presented by 
the commissioner Wu Ta-chéng, 
who was appointed to meet the 
Russians on the north-eastern Man- 
churia frontier in 1884—a report 
which gained that worldly-wise 
official prompt promotion in the 
Government service. The report 
said nothing either about frontiers 
or delimitations, but in well-rounded 
platitudes recorded his successful 
“pacification ” of the district. The 
truth was, he surrendered both ter- 
ritory and rights, without reason, 
probably from sheer ignorance ; 
while as for the “ pacification,” 
some impertinence of one of his 
soldiers caused Wu Ta-chéng and 
his whole escort to be hunted over 
the frontier by Cossacks plying 
the persuasive knout freely about 
the heads and shoulders of the man- 
darin and his rabble. 

The probabilities of Chinese re- 
sistance to the Russian pressure 
may in turn be considered in the 
general or the particular, and with 
identical results. China, in its 
totality, may be summed up as a 
living archaism, a State governed 
by the crystallised formule of hoary 
antiquity, entirely unsuited to the 
international conditions which the 
modern world imposes on her. 
Her organisation, whether military, 
financial, or administrative, belongs 
to an age long past, while there is no 
conclusive evidence of such radical 
energy in the nation as would render 
it capable of effective adaptation 
to the new environment. Taking 
China therefore as a whole, she is 
as fit to hold her own against her 
Western neighbours, either in the 
field or in the cabinet, as the Spanish 
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Armada would be to resist an iron- 
clad squadron. Chinese diplomacy, 
so far as it puts on the modern 
technical form, is a plant without 
root : it is not national but personal 
to the individual envoy, and by 
consequence transient. ‘The centre 
of volition in the Chinese Govern- 
ment is never really in touch with 
the doings of its ministers abroad, 
of which indeed it has no true com- 
prehension. This kind of diplo- 
macy may succeed with those—e.g., 
Great Britain—who are willing to 
meet China on her own make-believe 
terms ; but it is the merest childish- 
ness to those—e.g., Russia—who 
deal with things as they really are. 

There would appear to be no in- 
herent reason assignable why China 
should not reform its system, so as 
to meet the needs of the new time ; 
but reforms so radical and so ex- 
tensive could only be effected under 
severe external pressure continu- 
ously applied for such a length of 
time that the empire would probably 
be overwhelmed long before its 
forces could be prepared to cope 
with its more energetic neighbours. 
The best recent example of how the 
latent resources of the nation may 
be drawn upon in emergencies, is the 
suppression of the Taiping rebellion 
by troops levied by provincial gov- 
ernors under special sanction from 
the throne. A glance at that 
episode of the national history is, 
perhaps, the simplest way to show 
the militant capacity of the Chinese 
empire. 

It has been said there is no 
“standing army” in China; but 
it would be more accurate to say 
there is no marching army, for 
the only troops existing at the 
outbreak of the rebellion were so 
completely localised that they could 
not be moved from one parish to 
another. These troops were but 
a small part of the Chinese auxil- 
iary force which co-operated with 
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the Manchu army in the subjuga- 
tion of the empire, and which was 
reorganised after the conquest ac- 
cording to the military system which 
had prevailed under the previous 
dynasty. The troops were di- 
vided into irregular detachments, 
distributed all over the country, 
both men and officers being strictly 
attached to the localities where 
they were placed, without transport 
or any mobile organisation whatso- 
ever ; and this for the very purpose 
of preventing any inconvenient 
coalescing. ‘These troops consti- 
tuted the gendarmerie of the 
country, and were denominated 
the “Green Banner” to distin- 
guish them from the Manchu 
and Mongol forces. From the 
force so organised were, and are, 
supplied escorts, body - guards of 
provincial officials, thief - catchers, 
and so forth. 

Such an army was, of course, 
useless for any military purpose, 
and utterly incapable of offering 
resistance to an organised rebel- 
lion. When that movement, there- 
fore, had assumed alarming dimen- 
sions, showing no signs of burn- 
ing itself out, and even threaten- 
ing the stability of the dynasty, 
the Government and official hier- 
archy were at their wits’ end to 
devise means of safety. Undoubt- 
edly misgivings as to the loyalty 
of the great provincial magnates 
may have had some effect in paralys- 
ing the resolution of the Emperor 
during several years. When, how- 
ever, the rebellion had threatened 
the province of Hunan, the atten- 
tion of the viceroy of the two Hu 
provinces, Kuan Wen, a Manchu, 
and of Hu Lin-yi, a Hunanese, the 
governor of Hu p’ei, was attracted 
to the doings of certain Hunan 
volunteers. Under their leader, 
the afterwards celebrated Tséng 
Kwo-fan, who was at the time in 
retirement on account of mourning, 


and had been chosen head of the 
volunteers of his native place, these 
local levies had done good service 
in several small engagements against 
the rebels. The governor-general 
and governor thereupon consulted 
together, and presented a joint me- 
morial to the throne, petitioning 
that these Hunan volunteers should 
form the nucleus of a regular body 
of troops to be raised for the special 
purpose of putting down the re- 
bellion, and to be placed under the 
command of Tséng Kwo-fan. The 
proposal was sanctioned, and that 
general occupied the position for 
two years, until his period of mourn- 
ing had expired, when he was ap- 
pointed governor-general of the 
Liang Kiang provinces (Nanking). 

The new army, meanwhile, had 
been progressing favourably, and 
in course of time it was divisioned 
off to the Viceroy’s lieutenants, Tso 
Tsung-tang and Li Hung-chang, 
their divisions being again sub- 
divided into many separate forces 
with distinctive names, in which 
was included Gordon’s “ Ever Vic- 
torious.” Slowly indeed, but surely, 
aided in the end in an essential 
degree by the military genius of 
Colonel Gordon, the new army was 
completely successful in crushing 
the rebellion in central China. 
With certain divisions of the force 
Li Hung-chang afterwards sup- 
pressed minor risings in Shantung 
and elsewhere, and the Mohamme- 
dan insurrection in Kansuh. With 
another division, Tso Tsung-tang, 
or rather his fighting lieutenant, 
Liu King-tang (for Tso himself was 
never nearer than Hami), made 
his famous march to Kashgar, 
where he put down with a ruth- 
less hand the usurpation of Yakub 
Beg. Liu King-tang was afterwards 
appointed governor of the new pro- 
vince, where he showed no less 
capacity in civil administration 
than he had done in his military 
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campaigns, and he retired, while 
still comparatively young, with a 
great reputation. So great, indeed, 
that the Emperor, under the stress 
of frontier discussion with Russia, 
has lately summoned him from his 
cherished retreat to resume his old 
post of Governor and Commander- 
in-Chief of Kashgaria.! 

The main body of the braves 
had been disbanded as soon as 
the Taiping rebellion was stamped 
out; and the 50,000 men whom 
Tso Tsung-tang brought back from 
Kashgar were promptly disbanded 
also. A standing army is as much 
dreaded in China as it was in 
England in the Stuart days, but 
for the converse reason. In China 
it is the Emperor who is afraid 
to trust his satraps with military 
forces ; and on the quasi-confeder- 
ated system on which the provinces 
are administered, it would undoubt- 
edly be a source of danger to the 
throne were governors of provinces 
in peace-time to dispose of bodies 
of mobile troops. Li Hung-chang, 
however, more prescient and per- 
haps bolder than the rest of his 
colleagues, held his division of the 
force together, and endeavoured 
to make of it the nucleus of a real 
imperial army, which he clearly 
saw to be one of the needs of the 
new time. But notwithstanding 
the persistent energy with which 
he has laboured, the difficulty of 
extricating the military system from 
its ancient ruts has proved too great 
even for him, and his drilled and 
armed force of some 35,000 men 
remains, after all his efforts, but the 
army of Li Hung-chang, or, at the 
most, of the province of Chihli. 
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This really fine body of troops is 
not unlikely to be resolved into 
its elements again, whenever the 
great viceroy, the last survivor of 
the saviours of the dynasty, is 
gathered to his fathers. 

Even the navy has not quite 
emerged from its provincial chry- 
salis, and it is rather curious to 
observe that while it may freely 
visit every port in foreign countries, 
the appearance of the ships in 
Chinese rivers and harbours has to 
be regulated with punctilious regard 
to local sentiment. During the 
missionary riots on the Yangtze in 
1891, when the river was being 
patrolled by foreign squadrons, the 
Chinese Admiral was cruising in 
the friendly waters of Japan, out 
of the way of any political compli- 
cations. 

We may say, therefore, that al- 
though the commercial law of de- 
mand creating supply does hold 
good even of Chinese patriotism 
and statesmanship, yet it is slow 
of operation. The great rebellion 
had run its desolating course for 
many years before any effective 
opposition to it could be organised. 
But the exigencies of external de- 
fence would demand a somewhat 
more rapid evolution. At the same 
time, however, it should not be for- 
gotten that the very large number 
of disbanded troops, carrying new 
military instincts into the ranks of 
the peasant families, have undoubt- 
edly rendered the task of fresh re- 
cruitment an easy one, even should 
it be called for on an extensive scale 
and suddenly. 

What, however, is perhaps the 
most important thing to be re- 





1 At the same time as Liu King-tang has been intrusted with the north-west- 
ern defences, the chief command in Manchuria has been conferred on another 
veteran, Liu Ming-chuan, a former lieutenant of Li Hung-chang, and ex-governor 
of Formosa—where, however, he had but little success. There is a certain whim- 
sical conformity to the fitness of things in China’s only general being a pair, 
which the coincidences of their having the same surname, and much the same 


record, serves to accentuate still more. 
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marked is, that at the centre of 
government, in the actual brain- 
cells, so to speak, of the imperial 
organism, there is no evidence of 
any sense of either national or 
international perspective. Trifles 
seem to occupy the attention of the 
Court while important matters are 
ignored ; shadows are pursued while 
the substance is let slip. Etiquette, 
pedantic forms, family intrigues, 
profuse celebrations of birthdays 
and the like, occupy the place of 
statesmanship; and there is no 
minister about the place either to 
speak the truth or in practice to 
supplement the deficiencies of a 
rot fainéant. 

Western observers can hardly 
appreciate the kind of pressure 
with which superstition envelops 
a people who live on omens, and 
who carry their occult science so 
far as to discriminate against days 
in the calendar on which it is un- 
lucky for a person to die. Nor 


does the Imperial Court stand in 


less awe of signs and wonders than 
the unlettered populace. 

It happens that the Empress- 
Dowager will this year complete her 
cycle of sixty—an important an- 
niversary in every Chinese family. 
Her Majesty, even in retirement, 
is the most notable personality in 
the empire ; and it is therefore as 
little surprising that obsequious 
courtiers should have proposed a 
costly celebration as that respon- 
sible statesmen should have op- 
posed the expenditure. What, 
however, is the interesting point 
in connection with the matters 
we are discussing is, what may 
well seem to our readers the vision- 
ary grounds on which the extrava- 
gance was rebuked. The Chinese 
are most careful on all festal oc- 
casions to banish everything dis- 
agreeable, and the jarring note of 
a foreign dispute in the chorus of 
jubilation on the Empress’s birth- 
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day would be an omen to be 
averted even at great sacrifice. 
The anxious ministers, fearing lest 
the festivities might afford to watch- 
ful foes an opportunity for aggres- 
sion somewhat analogous to that 
which the Jews’ Sabbath afforded 
to the besiegers of Jerusalem, re- 
solved to minimise the ceremonial 
to the utmost. Accordingly, it 
is reported that the financial 
budget of the Court party has 
been ruthlessly cut down by the 
Treasury to one-tenth, the economy 
so effected to be appropriated to 
the more patriotic purpose of 
frontier defence. With all these 
far-fetched precautions, however, 
the coming event could not be 
hidden from the world, nor its 
consequences wholly warded off. 
It is something more than a co- 
incidence, in short, that brings a 
Russian military expedition into 
the Pamirs at the very moment 
that an ancient ally and buffer 
state of China is being summarily 
dismembered by France. Neither 
is it a mere coincidence that has 
set the two avowed enemies of the 
British empire in simultaneous 
motion towards the north - west 
and the south-east frontiers of 
India, while the political forces 
of Great Britain are engrossed in 
an internal struggle for Imperial 
existence. The spectacle of the 
sheep-dogs throttling each other 
would be too much for the self- 
restraint of the mildest-mannered 
wolf that ever worried lamb. 

In a country whose official man- 
hood has been enervated by mil- 
lenniums of literary examination, 
there is really no room for any- 
thing that can properly be called 
military authority; and military 
officers being held in small repute 
as compared with the literates, are 
only too apt to justify their repu- 
tation. Were they even wiser than 
they are, they would have little 
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chance of making their views felt, 
for questions of national strategy 
have really no place in the imperial 
counsels. Under such a régime no 
practical estimate can be formed 
by the Government of the value 
of any military position at a dis- 
tance from the walls of the capi- 
tal. It would be futile to point 
out to the advisers of the Emperor 
that such and such a pust is a 
natural stepping-stone to future 
operations ; whereas a discourse on 
the agricultural or mineral wealth 
of the locality would evoke a more 
or less interested response. If, for 
example, Chinese statesmen are told 
that the occupation of the Pamirs 
confers an important military ad- 
vantage on the occupants, they are 
practically deaf to such consider- 
ations, and their thoughts instinc- 
tively turn rather to the ice and 
snow of the region or to the tax- 
able value of the ground. Tell 
them that the river-washings indi- 
cate gold in these mountains, and 
their interest would immediately 
become acute. More than anything 
else it is this general topsy-turviness 
of ideas that renders China so hope- 
lessly unfit to hold her own against 
any vigorous neighbour, either in 
war or diplomacy. Individuals no 
doubt will spring up at intervals, 
as they have done in the past, who 
have clearer perceptions ; but it is 
to be feared they will always have 
to struggle against the incubus of 
indifference and wrong-headedness 
in high places. 

The extension of railways is a 
measure which has been forced on 
the Court from below, and the 
halting progress made in it ex- 
emplifies the strong and the weak 
points of Chinese defensive re- 
sources. For many years rail- 
ways had been proclaimed from 
every quarter to be the first essen- 
tial of national security: the idea 
at length gathered shape, the Em- 
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peror sanctioned the work, and the 
construction of railways is now 
in active progress. Starting from 
Tientsin, the residence of the Vice- 
roy Li Hung-chang, the first section 
of 200 miles has been laid of a 
line to Kirin, the strategic centre 
of Manchuria. This line, it must 
be confessed, like the grand Russian 
Trans-Siberian railway, is to a con- 
siderable extent the work of news- 
papers. China, excited by continu- 
ous reports of the grand designs of 
Russia, began to agitate for railways 
in the north-east. Then the men 
of progress in St Petersburg, feign- 
ing alarm in their turn at the menac- 
ing preparations of China, as from 
time to time announced, though with 
little foundation, in the cosmopoli- 
tan press, managed to overcome the 
economical objections to the con- 
struction of the trans-continental 
railway. Butthe progress of China 
remained “dead slow.” First of 
all, a line was ordered to connect 
the seaport of Tientsin with the 
capital, a distance of seventy miles ; 
but it had to be abandoned in con- 
sequence of certain local opposition, 
which neither Li Hung-chang nor 
the Emperor himself seemed to 
have the courage to put down. At 
the foreign settlement of Tientsin 
an iron bridge was almost com- 
pleted across the Peiho river to 
connect the railway terminus with 
the city, like the Howrah bridge at 


Calcutta. But before the work was 


finished a local official clique took 
umbrage at the structure, set up an 
agitation against it, and finally suc- 
ceeded in getting permission to re- 
move it. The official who dis- 
tinguished himself as the leader of 
this crusade was Hu Yuen-mei, the 
Intendant of Circuit, who was lately 
nominated as Minister to England, 
but whose appointment has since 
been cancelled. Such, it would 
seem, is the kind of man whom 
the Court delights to honour. 
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A serious delay in the .construc- 
tion of the Manchurian section of 
the railway has been caused by an 
equally senseless opposition on the 
part of the military governor of 
Moukden. After the preliminary 
survey had been made and the 
direction of the railway marked out, 
that official found an objection in 
its vicinity to the imperial tombs 
in that district, which the line 
would pass at the distance of 
twenty miles. The geomancers 
pronounced that the influences of 
the railway would be sinister. This 
necessitated a fresh survey, and such 
a diversion of the line as would be 
ruinous to its economical efficiency. 
The financial aspect of these railway 
works is always kept in view by the 
European engineers—who seem, by 
the way, to feel more responsibility 
for their commercial success than 
the Chinese authorities themselves ; 
for although only made for stra- 
tegical purposes, the probability is 
that if it were found that the opera- 
tion of the lines left a large yearly 
deficit, they would soon come to be 
starved and neglected, and might 
eventually be stopped altogether. 
As the result of long discussions 
and much correspondence, a com- 
promise was suggested which would 
keep the nearest point of the rail- 
way twenty-three miles from the 
mausolea. This proposal was only 
accepted provisionally by the con- 
servative governor, who, still desir- 
ing that the question should be 
kept open, proposed that the Vice- 
roy Li Hung-chang and himself 
should join in a memorial to 
the throne, praying for the nom- 
ination of some renowned pro- 
fessor of geomancy to finally decide 
the point; for, said the gover- 
nor, “in matters concerning the 
imperial tombs we cannot be too 


particular.”! Meantime a pertinent 
note appeared in a recent Chinese 
newspaper on the point. Quoting 
the braggadocio of some Russian 
swashbuckler, who said the time 
would come when the Russian 
cavalry would stable their horses in 
the imperial palace, the editor asks 
whether on the whole the hoofs of 
the Russian horses would not dis- 
turb the repose of the ancestral 
spirits more than would the passage 
of Chinese troops and equipments 
for the defence of the territory, even 
if they were carried by the novel 
contrivance of a railway. 

From the point of view of resist- 
ance to invasion, much stress has 
been laid by all writers on the rail- 
way; but there may be two sides 
even to that, for, like any other 
powerful weapon in incompetent 
hands, it may prove a danger as well 
as a protection. Unless its advan- 
tages are backed up by strenuous 
purpose and well co-ordinated plans, 
the rails may be employed to bring 
in an invader as well as to keep 
him out. 

To be effective the defence must 
be complete, compact, and coherent 
inall its parts. But with people so 
given up to trifles, sorceries, per- 
sonalities, and shams, the chances 
of weak links in the chain, in every 
part of it—from the central con- 
ception to the execution of the 
minutest details of the scheme— 
must always be considerable. All 
accessible data, therefore, and all 
reasonable inferences concerning 
the potentialities of Chinese de- 
fence, seem to confirm Colonel 
Bell’s conclusion that ‘ Russia will 
devour China in parts as she can 
digest them.” It seems truly to be 
only a question of digestion—that 
is to say, of time. Besides all that, 
there remains another consideration 








1 It is said that since the reign of Hsien féng no less a sum than 60 million taels 


has been expended on imperial tombs, 
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of the deepest import to all con- 
cerned, the Chinese people and the 
tributary populations. We have 
seen that the reigning dynasty 
made use of native auxiliaries to 
conquer China. The next Power 
that performs the like feat may have 
the warlike Manchus, the wander- 
ing Mongols, the Grand Lama of 
Tibet, in addition to the Chinese 
themselves, as auxiliaries. China, 
in short, may be subjugated with- 
out risking the bones of a single 
Cossack. 

A glance at the western frontier 
shows us the Russians planted 
firmly on the Pamir plateau, ready 
to move east or south as the evolu- 
tion of events may determine. No 
neighbouring territory absorbs more 
of the attention of Russian military 
explorers than Tibet. Every way 
of entrance into the land of the 
Lamas has been tested by armed 
expeditions. The acquisition of 
Tibet—towards which the occupa- 
tion of the Pamirs is a not un- 
important step—and the capture 
of the Dalai Lama, would give to 
the new Power not only Tibet it- 
self, but the mastery of all the Mon- 
gol tribes who are fanatical follow- 
ers of the living Buddha. These 
shepherd peoples are already largely 
imbued with Russian sympathies, 
for to gain their hearts has been an 
object of high policy with Russian 
statesmen for generations past. The 
development of land trade between 
Russia and China gives increasing 
opportunities for cementing kindly 
relations. The enterprise of Russian 
merchants, so highly praised by 
Colonel Bell, plays well into the 
hands of the Russian Government, 
and Russia deserves all the advan- 
tages which such admirable com- 
binations give her. Nor will she 
fail to deserve the further credit 


of availing herself to the full of 
the opportunities which either the 
course of events or her own clear 
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and consistent policy has thrown, 
or may throw, in her way. 

The outlying possessions of Ili 
and Kashgar, for the recovery of 
which China made efforts worthy 
of a great Power, are so distant and 
so isolated by the intervening desert 
of 2000 miles that, without roads 
or railways, they are pronounced by 
Colonel Bell to be indefensible ; and 
there is not the remotest chance of 
China making railways there. Con- 
sequently the “New Dominion,” 
as it is called, lies as much at the 
mercy of Russia as Mauritius, for 
example, would be at the mercy 
of any naval Power were there no 
British fleet on the seas. 

Of Mongolia all that need be here 
observed is, that an alien people 
now subject to China may on slight 
provocation change masters, and 
Russia has created many bonds of 
attachment with the warlike no- 
mads. 

Our present concern, however, is 
chiefly with the eastern section of 
the long frontier line—that is to say, 
with Manchuria and Korea. The 
position of China in that region is 
by nature so strong that the Rus- 
sian Staff may almost be excused 
for professing alarm at the possibil- 
ities of a war of revendication on 
the part of China; and there was 
really no hypocrisy about their 
panic in 1880, when considerable 
bodies of Chinese troops were 
echeloned in the direction of 
the weakest link in the Russian 
chain of communications. The 
sources of supply and all the trans- 
port are on the Chinese side: the 
principal affluent of the Amur, the 
Sungari, is in the exclusive pos- 
session of China, though the naviga- 
tion of that river was a right ceded 
to Russia in the unratified treaty 
of Livadia negotiated in 1878 by 
the Chinese envoy Chung How. 
The effective utilisation of the 
Sungari as an integral part of a 
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general defensive policy would 
give to China, were she alert, the 
command of the Amur itself, and 
the means of rendering the tenure 
of the Russian coast provinces 
somewhat precarious. China pos- 
sesses, moreover, on her side of 
the frontier, the population which 
is wanting on the northern side—a 
race which is hardy, daring, and 
habituated to arms from childhood, 
as capable of enduring heat, cold, 
exposure, and fatigue as the Cossacks 
themselves ; in short, as good fight- 
ing material as could be found on 
the face of the earth. With so 
many advantages on the side of 
China, the great Siberian railway 
itself would even bea risky venture, 
and the advanced position of Russia 
would be actually untenable were 
the Southern Power ready to make 
use of its incomparable resources. 
But China’s inertia is the constant 
quantity on which Russia is always 
able to rely, and her experience 
during the past forty years seems 


amply to justify her in discounting 
the latent advantages of a Power 
which is certain not to use them. 
Yet Russia does not presume too 


much. There is an admirable com- 
bination of prudence and daring in 
her calculations, and she leaves 
nothing to chance which can be 
secured on solid grounds. A com- 
petent and painstaking observer, the 
Japanese Colonel Fukushima, who 
has just completed a fifteen months’ 
ride from Berlin to Vladivostock, 
reports that everywhere he found 
the Russian lines strongly defended, 
and the mountain-passes all forti- 
fied, whereas on the Chinese side 
there are only scattered shanties, 
no troops to speak of, and no forts 
at all. 

The enthusiasm with which the 
trans - continental railway is being 
pushed on, at great cost and under 
considerable difficulties, financial 
and physical, proves that no effort 
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will be spared to render the Russian 
power of offence or defence in Far 
Asia absolutely irresistible. It may, 
however, take longer to complete 
the work than its sanguine pro- 
moters at present reckon on. Al- 
ready the delays at the eastern ter- 
minus of the line have been such 
that certain of the officials concerned 
have been punished for “incom- 
petence.” 

But when the through com- 
munication is established, it will 
at once change the whole relations 
of Russia to the rest of the world, 
more especially to the great Asiatic 
Powers—India and China. Once 
Russia is rendered independent of 
her sea power in the Pacific, China 
lies absolutely at her mercy; for 
with an impregnable fortress at 
Vladivostock, in free communication 
with the resources of her vast em- 
pire, she would be able to mass 
troops at any point on the frontier 
of Manchuria and invade China at 
her pleasure. 

Yet though her military position 
were thus to be established on the 
firmest footing, it is much more 
likely that the advance of Russia 
into China will be effected by other 
than warlike means. The flickering 
resolutions of the Government and 
the grotesque ineptitude of most 
Chinese statesmen, set against the 
masterly address of their Russian 
opponents, may be reckoned on to 
produce results in the future similar 
to what we have witnessed in the 
past. Time being on her side, there- 
is no temptation on the part of 
Russia to risk anything by precipi- 
tancy, but, on the contrary, every 
inducement to leave events to take 
their natural course, subject to the 
unremitting, though gently applied, 
pressure, and the constant vigilance 
which Russian officials know s0 
well how to maintain. 

Under this patient but wakeful 
policy everything that happens 
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must turn to the Russian advantage. 
Half a loaf to-day means a whole 
one to-morrow. Amicable two- 
sided arrangements will usually, 
in the event, turn to the sole profit 
of Russia. An agreement for the 
joint navigation of a river, to the 
exclusion of all other Powers, is 
sure to leave Russia in sole posses- 
sion. Chinese national diplomacy 
is to a large extent a play on 
words, a province in which China 
feels a delusive safety. Russia in- 
dulges her weakness for phrases, 
while she absorbs her territory as 
adroitly as the clown in the panto- 
mime secures the lion’s share of the 
loose properties about the stage. 
The very latest international agree- 
ment between the two Powers is a 
telegraph convention, under which 
the Chinese are now connected 
with the Siberian lines; and so 
scrupulously are the stipulations 
drawn as to territorial integrity, 
that “‘not even a single inch” of 
encroachment is to be tolerated. 
This affected precision recalls the 
form. in which certain provincial 
accounts are rendered to the Peking 
Board of Revenue, where the items 
are run out punctiliously to the 
fifth decimal point, while it is well 
known that the defalcations are 
effected by wholesale. 

It may be laid down as a safe 
general rule that any and every 
agreement made between China 
and Russia must be detrimental 
to the interests of China— for 
this simple reason, that Russia 
always knows precisely what she 
is driving at, while China has never 
yet apprehended the true purport of 
any convention she has made with 
a foreign Power, and usually dis- 
covers too late that her confidence 
in the magic power of phrases has 
been misplaced. This is especially 
true of the treaties and protocols 
she has made with Russia during 
the past generation: they have 
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been so many steps in the Russian 
advance, and such they are likely 
to continue. 

The kingdom of Korea is an 
interesting factor in the Eastern 
question, both on its own substan- 
tive merits and as an exemplifica- 
tion of the normal course of Russo- 
Chinese relations. A glance at the 
map shows the importance of the 
Korean peninsula to both Powers : 
to China as a buttress; to Russia 
as a land of promise, supplying her 
grand desideratum of winter har- 
bours, and offering her a dominat- 
ing position vis-d-vis China. The 
kind of duel that has been carried 
on between the two Powers in con- 
nection with Korea is one of the 
most anomalous, and at the same 
time instructive, exhibitions which 
international diplomacy has to offer 
in these modern days. The relation 
between China and Korea had been 
fixed for centuries as that of suzerain 
and vassal. In that capacity China 
defended the little kingdom against 
Japan by force of arms, and was 
always ready to come to its rescue 
in seasons of distress. Korea was 
secluded from the world, only the 
Japanese retaining one pied-d-terre, 
whence they had carried on an in- 
significant traffic for some centuries. 
Her ports were opened to the com- 
merce of all nations who chose to 
make treaties with her, in 1882. 
Korea and China were thereby 
placed under the obligation to de- 
clare and define their traditional 
relationship, which was little in 
harmony with the new arrange- 
ments which were thrust on the 
king. It was a providential oppor- 
tunity for unsettling these relations ; 
for China had but an imperfect con- 
ception of the probable effect of the 
new departure, and seems scarcely 
to have considered how her ancient 
protectorate was to be represented 
in practice in the presence of the 
Western Powers. Chinese policy 
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in Korea has consequently been 
shaped by the Resident whom she 
placed at the Royal Court, whose 
zeal for the suzerain prerogative has 
only required moderating by the 
imperial Government. 

The position of a Chinese Resi- 
dent at a vassal Court to which for- 
eign representatives are accredited 
is an incongruity, to put it mildly, 
which can only be endured on suffer- 
ance, but which must, in the nature 
of things, lead to eruptions sooner 
or later. And those who will profit 
by any disturbance of existing con- 
ventions will naturally be those who 
have the clearest ends in view, and 
who pursue these ends by the most 
consistent policy. 

The two policies which are dia- 
metrically opposed in Korea—the 
one nebulous, the other concise— 
are, as we have intimated, the 
policy of China and that of Russia. 
And they are absolutely irreconcil- 
able, for the Powers-are rival claim- 
ants for the same possession. They 
did not come into actual collision 
for some years after the opening of 
the ports, but the occasion arose in 
1885 for a face-to-face discussion 
between the two Powers on the 
subject of Korea. The occasion 
was the seizure of the Korean 
island harbour, Port Hamilton, by 
Great Britain, which Russia regard- 
ed, not unnaturally, as a menace 
to herself: even from the British 
point of view it was a warning. 
Russia took advantage of the inci- 
dent to i.timate to China that the 
move made by Great Britain en- 
titled her to make a counter-move, 
—which, however, at that time, 
she dared not have executed. The 
monition served perhaps the only 
purpose which Russia at the mo- 
ment had in view, that of drawing 
China into pour-parlers on the 
question of Korea. Once a locus 
standi was conceded to Russia to 
discuss Korea at all with China, the 
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ultimate success of her policy was 

practically assured; for China, as 

we have seen, is never likely to be 

a diplomatic match for her Northern ° 
neighbour. ‘They are like two un- 

equal chess-players, the result of 

whose encounter is a foregone 

conclusion from the time they sit 

down. 

The convention which resulted 
from the discussions over the resti- 
tution of Port Hamilton to China 
was not written, but the under- 
standing arrived at was clear, and 
to outward appearance innocent. 
It amounted simply to this, that 
China on her part undertook that 
neither she herself nor any other 
Power should take any step which 
would alter the actual status of 
Korea, Russia on her part agree- 
ing to observe the like abstinence. 
As China never desired anything 
better than the maintenance of 
things as they were, the conven- 
tion was in form perfectly satisfac- 
tory to her, and the surrender of 
Port Hamilton gave her assurance 
that Great Britain would do noth- 
ing in that quarter to embroil 
China with Russia. 

But in practice how does the 
agreement work? China keeps up 
her intercourse with the Korean 
Court through the Resident; and 
in 1891 she sent imperial commis- 
sioners with the Emperor’s condol- 
ence on a Court bereavement, to 
whom the King was obliged by 
custom to make obeisance in the 
light of day. Russia made no 
protest against this very strong 
reassertion of the ancient relation- 
ship ; neither in reason could she. 
She was, however, making ex- 
cellent use of her time in other 
ways. Russia nurses a political 
propaganda in Korea, and is con- 
stantly demanding small concessions 
which are not called for by any 
present needs. These concessions, 
willingly granted by the King, are 
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opposed by the Chinese Resident, 
whose confidential advice is at once 
discovered to the Russian Minister 
by the officials of the Royal Court. 
Every time, therefore, that Russia 
ends by gaining her point, either 
by getting the Chinese counsels 
overruled or annulled, she strength- 
ens her authority with the Korean 
Government at the expense of 
the prestige of China. In this 
way encouraged, Russia claims 
special grants of land at the 
Eastern ports for the conveni- 
ence of a commerce which does 
not exist, and obtains eventually 
what she claims. She also insists 
on appointing officers to drill and 
command the Korean army, not- 
withstanding that the convention 
of 1884, under which the arrange- 
ment was made, was never com- 
pleted, and the claim made can in 
no manner be legally considered as 
belonging to the status quo ante 
1885. 

With a capable minister at the 
Korean Court without any interests 
to attend to save prospective politi- 
cal projects, and with the large 
body of Russianised Koreans keep- 
ing up constant communications be- 
tween the capital and Vladivostock, 
it needs no gift of clairvoyance to 
perceive how capital may be made 
by Russia even out of the Chinese 
pretensions. The Resident insidi- 
ously reflected on as a tyrant; in- 
vidious constructions put on all his 
doings; and the King and Court 
prompted to feel the galling of the 
Chinese yoke; while the Russian 
dealings with people and Govern- 
ment are as the soft cooing of a 
lover who has all to gain and 
whose professions have not yet 
been put to the test,—all this, 
and much more, China is obliged 
to suffer in silence, there being no- 
thing tangible for her to remon- 
strate against as a breach of the 
compact of 1885, while on her own 
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part she is bound by its terms to 
avoid any overt act in defence of 
her own rights for fear of freeing 
the hand of her formidable oppo- 
nent. 

Reforms and improvements of 
many kinds are pressed by Russia 
on the Korean Government. It 
was thought desirable, for example, 
to connect Korea with Vladivostock 
by telegraph, and the Russian pro- 
paganda succeeded in gaining over 
the Court to the project—not a 
very difficult achievement where 
money was to pass through the 
hands of the Court officials. The 
Chinese Resident could not open- 
ly oppose so apparently useful a 
measure, but with considerable 
tact supported it, and at the criti- 
cal moment assumed the direction 
of the work, on behalf of China, 
providing the operating staff, and 
becoming, in fact, responsible for 
the telegraph administration. 

Another favourite scheme . of 
Russia is to develop the internal 
traffic of the peninsula by carrying 
a network of railways from north 
to south and from east to west. 
That these railways would enhance 
the prosperity of the people may of 
course be considered as beyond a 
doubt ; and they would, moreover, 
increase the perquisites of the 
officials, a large and impecunious 
body. For such schemes Russia 
would be willing to previde the 
funds. But China looks with un- 
disguised jealousy on such pro- 
jects, as is natural considering she 
has not yet given her own people 
the benefit of that new engine of 
civilisation ; and exercising, as she 
does, the right of veto on the 
financial transactions of Korea, the 
construction of railways by foreign 
capital, to be worked under foreign 
direction, may yet be delayed for 
a time. 

But as the Russian education of 
Korea proceeds, it cannot be but 
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that collisions must occur between 
the opposing forces. A Chinese 
Resident is not infallible, and 
some day his zeal may outrun 
his discretion. When the time is 
ripe for bolder action, Russia will 
probably be at no great loss to 
provide herself with a suitable 
grievance against China. The well- 
oiled King with his eunuch-ridden 
Court would not, in fact, be likely 
to offer resistance even to the trans- 
fer of allegiance to the Power which 
was in the ascendant. 

With Korea in her possession, 
the position of Russia would be 
paramount in Far Asia, unless some 
changes in the relative status of 
other Powers should in the mean- 
time have taken place ; for besides 
commodious harbours open through- 
out the year, and a coast washed by 
the warm current, she would have 
a fertile country and a compact, 
docile, intelligent, able-bodied pop- 
ulgtion fit for any enterprise of 
peace or war. From the Korean 
ports the northern provinces of 
China could be blockaded with a 
very small force, and the Chinese 
fleet neutralised for the defence of 
the Gulf of Pecheli and the capital. 

And the fate of Korea is inti- 
mately associated with that of Man- 
churia. The Power that holds the 
one will command the other, and 
that will be the Power which is 
eventually to become, or to remain, 
virtual master of China and her 
300 millions.! 

The situation on the Manchurian 
frontier is no less critical for China 
than is the position of the Korean 
peninsula. Any frontier infested 
by brigands must be a chronic 
danger to the weaker of the con- 
tiguous Powers, for the provocation 
to reprisals will never be wanting. 


Inevitable depredations within the 
domains of the superior Power 
lead to the pursuit of malefactors, 
who escape into the more loosely 
governed territory, where they are 
safer from interference. Remon. 
strances follow ; demands for rendi- 
tion of criminals, which cannot 
perhaps be complied with ; accusa- 
tions of bad faith—all in regular 
sequence. Raids then become 
justified; one step leads on to 
another, until the strong party 
finally notifies the weak one that 
since he is unable or unwilling to 
keep order, self-preservation necessi- 
tates the establishment of military 
or police posts within his boun- 
daries. Such has been more or 
less the history of the Russian 
advance through Asia, and there 
will be plenty of scope for its con- 
tinuation in Chinese Manchuria. 
At present the attitude of Chin- 
ese frontier-officials is friendly and 
frightened where it is not reckless 
or indifferent. They are as nervous 
of offending a Russian official as 
the mandarins in certain provinces 
are of quarrelling with foreign 
missionaries. In both cases they 
go to extremes, surrendering what 
they have no need to surrender, and 
denying plain justice to their people 
rather than have any questions raised 
with foreigners. Both missionaries 
and Russians take advantage of 
these timid officials. The Rus- 
sians presume on their prestige to 
make incessant small aggressions— 
not necessarily territorial — which 
the Chinese officials dare not report 
to their Government because of their 
standing orders to keep the peace. 
This is virtually the explanation of 
the incessant fretting at the fringe 
of her territory which China seems 
compelled to acquiesce in, and of 





1 A competent French writer, M. Paul Boell, in a brochure just issued, gives 
his opinion that ‘‘ France ought, in concert with Russia, to rule at her pleasure 


the destinies of the Chinese empire.” 
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such episodes as the Pamir sur- 
render, which the Chinese Minister 
chiefly concerned no doubt hoped 
would never be noticed by his Gov- 
ernment. Neither indeed would it, 
but for the officious foreign press 
agitating the matter until it reached 
the ears of the censors, whose proper 
business it is to look out for sub- 
jects of censure on prominent public 
men. 

All things considered, it would 
be a far less wonderful thing that 
a nation of a hundred millions of 
the most vigorous and resolute 
people in the world, with all the 
aids of nineteenth-century civilisa- 
tion, should subjugate the Chinese, 
than that a small tribe of semi- 
nomads — but possessing, it must 
be owned, great political genius— 
should have done so and retained 
their hold for 270 years. It would 
be a veritable invasion of barbari- 
ans indeed ; for though the Russian 
élite—mostly of foreign extraction 
—are highly cultured, and able to 
hold their own in science, literature, 
and art with the most advanced 
races, the Russian masses are dis- 
tinctly behind the Chinese people 
in industry, intelligence, and trust- 
worthiness. This is tacitly admitted 
by Russians; and indeed some of 
the more philosophical of their 
politicians are said to dread the 
effect on themselves of a possible 
conquest of China, anticipating for 
the Russian race in that event the 
experience of other alien conquerors 
—that is to say, absorption into the 
Chinese mass, and the loss of their 
own national character. Such theo- 
retical misgivings, however, will 
never arrest the hand of the men 
of action, who will be content to do 
what lies before them, and leave the 
ulterior consequences to the Fates. 

As a practical question, therefore, 
it comes to this, that Russia has 
little reason to apprehend from 
China any serious resistance to her 


progress. ‘Time and the hour may 
be trusted to bring the Cossack 
even to Peking, unless some revolu- 
tionary change, of which there is 
neither sign nor prospect, should in 
the meantime turn China inside 
out, or the problem should become 
complicated by the interference of 
other interested parties. And this 
conclusion we are forced to arrive at, 
notwithstanding that, on striking 
a balance theoretically, the advan- 
tage of military resources would be 
found to lie on the side of China. 
She could not, indeed, hold Ili and 
Kashgar, but these outlying terri- 
tories have been a drain on the 
strength of the empire since the 
day of their acquisition, and the 
loss of them would be a strategic 
gain ; nor is the allegiance of Tibet 
a support which can be relied on in 
the present day. The deserts in 
the west and north are more trust- 
worthy protectors than any military 
force China could maintain on their 
farther side. It is by the north- 
east that the empire lies open to 
invasion, and it is there that Russia 
is and must always be in force, 
being compelled to maintain and 
strengthen that position for her 
mere security. 

But, as already said, it is just 
in Manchuria that China is much 
stronger than Russia, so far as 
natural conditions can make her 
strong. She has the immense ad- 
vantages of possessing, in a land 
of frost, the sunny side of the 
frontier; of being the mistress of 
a fighting people, and of a splendid 
transport service in the myriads of 
wheeled vehicles, hardy animals, 
and trained drivers which now 
convey country produce over vast 
distances; as well as of being 
near her own base of supplies. A 
moderately energetic use of these 
resources would enable Chinese 
Manchuria to defy the strongest 
force that would be ever likely to 
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be brought on to that theatre of 
war; but, on the other hand, the 
neglect of them would throw all 
these advantages— men, material, 
and conveyance—into the hands of 
a capable invader ; while the natural 
richness of Manchuria must ever be 
an overmastering temptation to a 
Power owning such a miserable ter- 
ritory as the present Russian em- 
pire. It would become the garden 
of Russia. 

Viewing the Chinese empire as a 
whole also, her militant potentiali- 
ties would make her more than 
a match for Russia. Her soil is 
more fertile, her people superior, 
she has no debt, and certain im- 
portant reforms would enable her 
to manipulate a revenue amply 
sufficient to carry on even a long 
war on her own ground. If there- 
fore she is helpless, it is only be- 
cause she makes herself so. 

The latent power of China has 
been sufficiently shown by the 
spasms of energy to which she has 
been from time to time roused. It 
was such a spasm, prolonged over 
a decade, that quelled the Taiping 
rebellion ; a spasm recovered Kash- 
gar; and a spasm, unfortunately 
perhaps, repulsed the French in 
Formosa and Tongking. Could 
these explosions of fighting energy 
be reduced to discipline, and the 
Chinese forces of all branches or- 
ganised and maintained in efficiency, 
China might hold her own against 
the world. And if, in spite of all 
that, she is doomed to succumb, it 
will only be through her own de- 
fault. Her efforts since 1860, 
planned by her greatest statesmen, 
to place herself in line with the 
foreign Powers which threaten her, 
have proved so far to be but skin- 
deep. None of those organic re- 
forms which are necessary to place 
the empire on a level with modern 
competing States have been so much 
as thought of ; the outward progress 


actually made, and at considerable 
expense, has already undergone re- 
action ; the navy, which was in a 
fair way to become an efficient arm, 
is being allowed to slacken down 
to the old routine; and the com- 
pany of enlightened statesmen 
whom the exigencies of the re- 
bellion brought to the front has 
but one surviving representative, 
and he over seventy years old. At 
the end of the nineteenth century, 
when the world is girdled by elec- 
tric wires and the obstacles of dis- 
tance have been cleared away, the 
Chinese political machine is about 
as much of an anachronism as 
was the Holy Roman Empire after 
the Reformation; and the delibera- 
tions of the empire deal with mat- 
ters as frivolous, and with practical 
affairs in as frivolous a way, as the 
Germanic Diet before 1866. To 
reorganise up to the standard of 
modern requirements would be for 
China a miracle of regeneration 
such as no State has ever been able 
to perform on itself, and which no 
race has had performed upon it 
save through long-continued con- 
vulsions. 

Without venturing on grand 
speculations as to the development 
of national life and character, and 
the ultimate geographical distribu- 
tion of mankind, we may reason- 
ably infer from its past and present 
history that, though dynasties may 
come and go, the Chinese race can 
never be conquered. There is too 
much vitality, too strong individu- 
ality, too profound a depth of prin- 
ciple, too much intellectual and 
moral force in the Chinese, for them 
ever to be absorbed into any other 
race. But they may change masters, 
as they have been accustomed to 
do from time immemorial ; and as 
the reigning dynasty, though alien, 
may claim to be the most beneficent 
the nation has ever known, there 
would be no reason, from the 
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popular point of view, why another 
alien conqueror, seated on the Drag- 
on throne, should not in a short 
time be as welcome as the Man- 
chus have been. Orderly gov- 
ernment, and protection for in- 
dustry and customs, are about all 
that Asiatic peoples ask of their 
rulers. 

Such considerations, however, by 
no means exhaust the question. 
Seldom in national life can any 
problem be so isolated as that it 
can be disposed of without ref- 
erence to collateral relations. With 
all its apparent helplessness, there 
is a halo of protection throw? round 
the Chinese empire by the interests 
of foreign Powers as much entitled 
to respect as Russia. It is well 
understood that one of these Powers 
has a special concern in the pre- 
servation of China as an independ- 
ent State. The Chinese are among 
the best customers of England, 
which alone would be reason 


enough for the desire to save their 


commerce from the destructive 
fiscal policy of any foreign Power 
which might obtain the control of 
it. That the interest of Great 
Britain in China is not purely 
Platonic was demonstrated to all 
the world by the active part she 
took in suppressing the Taiping 
rebellion, which threatened to de- 
populate the Yangtze provinces, 
This position has always been tacit- 
ly recognised by the other Powers. 
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France, flushed with her victories 
in Tongking in 1884, would un- 
doubtedly have occupied Canton 
when it lay at her mercy, had she 
not been restrained by the reflec- 
tion that inconvenient questions 
with Great Britain might be raised 
by the necessary interference with 
trade which would have resulted. 
France tried diplomacy instead. 

A no less cogent interest links 
the fate of India to that of China, 
for were China to become Russian- 
ised, the end of British rule in the 
peninsula would come in sight. The 
key to the defence of India thus 
lies in a certain sense in China. 
This also was made manifest by 
the arbitrary seizure of Port Hamil- 
ton in Korea in 1885, when Russia 
was on the point of making an en- 
croachment. 

Thus, without a word spoken, the 
whole world feels, if China herself 
does not, that an invisible «gis 
shields her in the last resort from 
destruction. Maybe China, more 
astute than we give her credit for, 
presumes somewhat on this impalp- 
able protection, as a reckless son 
relies on the resources of an in- 
dulgent father. But while this 
may avail her against a coup de 
main—and recent events in Siam 
throw a doubt even on that—it is 
quite inefficacious against the insid- 
ious softening of her margins and 
the imperceptible absorption of her 
substance. 
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** Dunbar quha language had at large.” 


Ir is difficult to conceive a de- 
scription which would give, in so 
few words, so accurate a picture as 
is given here of one of Scotland’s 
greatest poets by another who was 
his admirer and follower, and, while 
lacking some of the matchless 
vigour of his predecessor, excelled 
him in nobleness of purpose and 
loftiness of aim. There is nothing 
which strikes one so much in read- 
ing the poems of Dunbar as the 
immense power of the writer—a 
power which, if it had ever found 
its fullest expression, might have 
raised him to equality with any 
poet of either kingdom,—the ex- 
traordinary command of language 
and the overflowing facility which 
enables him as readily to adorn 
the most delicate and scholarly 
conception with an exuberance of 
graces such as Spenser could hardly 
have surpassed, as to picture a 
scene of the coarsest merriment in 
such colours as even Hogarth 
would not have ventured to put 
upon canvas. We cannot say that 
he touched nothing that he did not 
adorn, for it was not rarely his 
humour to deal with subjects which 
were incapable of ornament : there 
were times when that mad, reckless 
humour, which is so prevalent in 
all ages of our national literature, 
seems to have burst all bounds 
whatever, and the poet has pleased 
himself in accumulating an abund- 
ance of grotesque detail for which 
we cannot help feeling a certain 
admiration, however revolting may 
be the coarseness of the incidents. 
There are times, too, when he seems 


—Sir Davin Lynpsay. 


to be suddenly recalled to his better 
mood, just as his fantastic spirit 
has been running riot among the 
ugliest figures it can summon up. 
There is nothing more remarkable 
in the extraordinary poem of “ The 
Twa Maryit Wemen and the 
Wedo” than the manner in which 
that grim conception of hopeless, 
unredeemed self-indulgence and 
licentiousness is relieved by the 
pleasant picture of the dawn with 
which it ends :— 


‘The morrow mild was and meek, the 
mavis did sing, 

And all remuvit the mist, and the mead 
smellit ; 

Silver schouris down schuke, as the 
schene cristall, 

And birdis schoutit in schaw, with their 
shrill notis ; 

The golden glitterand gleam‘so gladit 
their hertis, 

They made a glorious glee amang the 
grene bewis. 

The soft sough of the swyr,! and sound 
of the stremys, 

The sweet savour of the sward, and 
singing of foulis, 

Myght comfort ony creature of the kin 
of Adam.” 


Such as the poems are, such, we 
are inclined to think, was the poet. 
A man of infinite talent, of extra- 
ordinary versatility, endowed with 
the real sacred fire of poetry,—one, 
too, who has honestly made his 
mark, not only by the suggestion 
of latent power, but by actual work 
achieved,—and yet, we should say, 
above all, a man of possibilities, of 
capacities never fully displayed, 
and faculties rarely strained to 
their highest pitch. One cannot 
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help thinking that from the author 
of “The Thistle and the Rose” 
and “The Dance of the Seven 
Deidly Sins” something more 
might have been expected than 
the ephemeral courtly trifles which 
form the bulk of his extant poems. 
Greater works may indeed be lost, 
but there seems little probability 
of this when so many slight pieces, 
lightly and hastily thrown off to 
amuse an idle hour of his royal 
patrons, have been so carefully 
preserved. They are, indeed, the 
very best of their kind, and would 
go far to support the theory that 
James IV. would never give pre- 
ferment to Dunbar, because he was 
unwilling to lose his company at 
Court. To our mind the impres- 
sion conveyed by what we know of 
his life and his work is that of a 
careless, easy-going genius, capable 
of work that would live for ever, 
and occasionally doing it, but more 
usually satisfied with the applause 
due to some airy trifle of wit and 
melody, and with no great love for 
hard work. Much has been said 
and written about the reasons 
which impeded Dunbar’s promotion 
in the Church ; and the idea that 
he was, in the king’s opinion, 
not fit for it, has been indignantly 
scouted by his admirers. ‘It must 
have been a pure priesthood, in- 
deed,” says one writer, “to which 
Dunbar would not, in his maturer 
years, have done honour,”—and the 
priesthood of Scotland was not that 
in the years immediately preceding 
the Reformation. Perhaps it may 
not, however, have needed any 
great offence to make the king 
hesitate to give the poet the boon 
he was always soliciting. Certainly 
there was no great harm in him ; 
probably he may have only refused 
to take life seriously enough. Still, 
though churchmen seem always to 
have had a turn for bacchanalian 
verse,—was it not an English bishop 
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who was responsible for the jovial 
assertion that he could not eat but 
little meat, his stomach was not 
good, but he did think that he 
could drink with any that wore a 
hood ?—the frame of mind of “ not 
setting by the world a cherry while 
there is good wine to sell” is not 
the surest guide to ecclesiastical 
preferment. Nor do the dispensers 
of this world’s good things often 
feel charitably inclined to the poor 
man who admits that “Schir Gold” 
will rarely stay in his pockets, but 
“ goes fra him to otheris by.” 

The few details that we have of 
Dunbar’s life are chiefly gathered 
from his own poems, or from the 
“Flyting” between him and his 
friend and contemporary, Walter 
Kennedy—a half-playful exchange 
of abusive language, which seems 
not to have been uncommon among 
rival poets in Scotland in those 
days. It is evident that our poet 
was well born, for Kennedy, who 
came of the bluest blood in the 
west, and proudly refers to his royal 
descent, can find no better stone 
to throw at him in this matter 
than a reference to the former 
treasons of his ancestors, the Earls 
of March—not to mention a 
kindly suggestion that the original 
name was not Dunbar but Deull- 
beir, a sobriquet conferred on its 
original bearer to commemorate 
the fact that he was “generit be- 
twixt a she-beir and a deil”! As 
Dunbar asserts himself to have 
been a Lothian man, he was pro- 
bably a member of the family 
of Dunbar of Beill, in East 
Lothian, and possibly the grand- 
son of Sir Patrick Dunbar, a son 
of George, tenth Earl of March, 
who was one of the hostages for 
the ransom of James I. in 1424. 
William Dunbar was _ probably 
born about 1460. A person of 
that name entered the University 
of St Andrews in 1475, and took 
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his degree of Master of Arts there 
in 1479. As the poet was ad- 
dressed by the title of “ Maister,” 
only conferred upon such as had 
taken a university degree, it is 
reasonable to identify him with 
this student. After this period 
we must fall back on allusions in 
his poems for any light as to the 
employment of his next years. He 
was apparently for some time a 
Franciscan friar, and little good 
he seems by his own account to 
have got of the rough wandering 
life he then led. As he tells a 
fiend who appears to him in the 
likeness of St Francis— 


‘* In to every}lusty toun and place 

Of all Yngland, from Berwick to 
Calais, 

I have in to thy habit made guid cheer. 

In freiris weid full fairly have I 
fleichit, 

In it have I in pulpit gone and preachit 

In Derntoun kirk and eke in Canter- 


bury ; 
In it I passed at Dover owre the 
ferry, 
Throw Piccardy, and there the people 
teachit.” 


All this might have been most 
creditable—even to the “ fleich- 
ing”—but the poet is in a mood 
of candour :— 


**Als lang as I did beir the freiris 
style, 
In me, God wait, was mony wrinkle 
and wyle ; 
In me was falset with every wicht to 
flatter, 
Quhilk micht be flemit with na haly 
water ; 
I was aye ready all men to begyle.” 


Later on he appears to have got 
some employment for the State, of 
what kind we can only conjecture. 
In his many poetical petitions tothe 
king for preferment he is constantly 
referring to his services in days 
gone by. Perhaps these were not 





really so large as he is anxious to 
represent them, though his editors 
have generally taken his word for 
their value without hesitation, 
There are, however, times when 
he himself falls into a mood of 
self-depreciation, and professes that 
“he can but ballattis brief.” 


‘*T grant my service is but licht ; 
Therefore of mercy, and nocht of 
richt,” 


he entreats the king to do some- 
thing for him. There is a strong 
satirical tone in the poem referred 
to, but it may be truth for all 
that. At other times he expresses 
himself content with immortal- 
ity :— 


‘** And though that I, amang the lave, © 
Unworthy be ane place to have, 

Or in their nummer to be tald, 

Als lang in mynd my wark sall hald! 
Als haill in every circumstance, 

In forme, in matter and substance, 
But! wearing or consumptioun, 

Rust, cankar, or corruptioun, 

As ony of their warkis all, 

Suppose that my reward be small !” 


In most cases, however, strong 
emphasis is laid on the services 
he has rendered. He begs the 
king to remember that “his youth 
is done forlore” in the service of 
the State; he has had weighty 
secrets in his possession, and might 
have made his fortune by betray- 
ing them— 


‘¢ T had been boucht in Realmes by, 
Had I consentit to be sald ; ” 


he had spent much “leal labour 
and leal service” in many lands— 


** Nocht I say all by this countré, 
France, Ingland, Ireland, Almané, 
But als by Italie and Spaine.” 


From such allusions as these, it 
has been supposed that the poet 
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had been employed in some sub- 
ordinate capacity in embassies and 
special missions to other countries. 
Many such missions were de- 
spatched in the early part of 
James IV.’s reign to find a suit- 
able bride for the king, and Dun- 
bar may well have been attached 
to some of these. Kennedy, in 
the ‘Flyting,” refers often to 
Dunbar’s voyages ; indeed it 
would appear that the latter was 
absent from Scotland while this 
humorous contest was being car- 
ried on. He himself taunts Ken- 
nedy with waiting for his depar- 
ture before he ventured to assail 
him— 


“Or thou durst move thy mind mali- 
tious, 

Thou saw the sail abune my heid up- 
draw.” 


From Kennedy’s reply Dunbar 
must have been at this time in 
Paris, apparently with a commis- 
sion to proceed into Italy, which 
various impediments prevented 
him fram executing— 


“Thou may nocht pass Mont Bernard 
for wyld beistis, 
Nor win through Mont Scarpry for 
the snaw ; 
Mont Nicholas, Mont Godard thee 
arreistis.” 


A kindly suggestion follows of the 
manner in which Dunbar might 
earn an honest living for a 
while— 


‘In Paris with thy Maister burreau ! 
Abide, and be his prentice neir the 
bank, 
And help to hang the pece for half ane 
frank, 
And at the last thyself mon thole? 
the law.” 


A more valuable reference is that 
to the fact that Dunbar sailed for 
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the Continent in a ship called the 
Katherine—Kennedy adding, with 
his usual delicacy, that his rival 
was so ill at sea as to become a 
most undesirable companion for 
his fellow-travellers. In the Trea- 
surer’s Accounts for 1491 we find 
an entry of £26, 15s. 4d. “to my 
Lord Bothwell, quhilk the king 
gart him gif to the schipmen of 
the Katryn, besyde North berwic, 
quhen the Imbassatouris past in 
France.” Taking these allusions 
together, we can hardly doubt 
that Dunbar travelled in the train 
of the Earl of Bothwell and Lord 
Monypenny, in their embassy to 
France in that year; possibly he 
had some other special mission 
to Italy. There is a further entry 
of 36s, “to the priest that wrait 
the instrumentis and oder letteris, 
that past with the Imbassatouris 
in France,” which might refer to 
the poet, but of this we cannot be 
certain. Kennedy also refers to 
other adventures, including ship- 
wreck on the “ Northway coast,” 
when the poet was reduced to 
such straits as to have to beg his 


bread— 


‘*Cryand at duris,> ‘Caritas amore 
Dei,’ 

Barefute, breekless, and all in duddis 
updost ;” 4 


and from what Dunbar himself 
says, this would appear to have 
happened on the same voyage. 
In the last years of the fifteenth 
century Dunbar must have re- 
turned to Scotland. In the Privy 
Seal Register for August 1500 we 
find ‘“‘A letter made to Maister 
William Dunbar of the gift of ten 
ti [£10] of pensioun to be paid to 
him of our Soverane Lordis cof- 
feris, by the Thesaurare, for all 
the dais of his life, or quhill® he 
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be promovit by our Soverane 
Lord to a benefice of xl fi or 
abune.” In the next year it ap- 
pears certain that he accompanied 
the Archbishop of Glasgow, the 
Earl of Bothwell, and the other 
ambassadors sent to London to 
negotiate the marriage of King 
James with the Princess Margaret 
of England, and he was probably 
present at her formal betrothal at 
St Paul’s Cross in January 1501- 
1502. In the English privy purse 
expenses at this period are two 
grants to the “Rhymer of Scot- 
land,” by which Dunbar is un- 
doubtedly meant ; nor does it ap- 
pear too bold an assumption to 
identify him with the retainer 
“giving attendance upon a Bis- 
shop Ambassadour,” who recited 
a ballad in praise of London on 
the occasion of the Scottish am- 
bassadors being entertained at 
dinner by the Lord Mayor. The 
ballad in question is preserved in 
a curious MS. Chronicle in the 
Cottonian Collection, and from 
internal evidence certainly there 
is no reason why it should not 
be Dunbar’s. The tone of it is 
naturally somewhat fulsome— 


** London, thou art of townes A per se. 
Soveraign of cities, semeliest in sight, 
Of high renoun, riches, and royaltie ;” 


but it gives a very interesting 
picture of the impression which 
the London of those days made 
upon a stranger. 


** Above all ryvers thy Ryver hath re- 
nowne, 
Whose beryl stremys, pleasaunt and 
: preclare, 
Under thy lusty wallys renneth down, 
Where many a swan doth swym with 
wyngis fair ; 
Where many a barge doth sail, and 
row with are,‘ 
Where many a ship doth rest with top- 
royal. 


1 Oar, apparently a poetical licence. 


O! Towne of townes, patrone and not 
compare : * 
London, thou art the flower of cities 
all, 


Upon thy lusty Brigge of pillars white 
Been merchaunts full royall to be- 
hold ; 
Upon thy stretis goeth many a semely 
knyght 
Arrayit in velvet gownes and cheynes 
of gold. 
By Julyus Cesar thy Tour founded 
of old 
May be thy house of Mars victoryall, 
Whose artillary with tonge may not 
be told : 
London, thou art the flower of cities 
all.” 


The poet, who may probably 
have succeeded at this time in 
laying the foundations of his 
future favour with the young 
queen, returned to Scotland before 
she herself set out, and in the 
interval before her arrival com- 
posed his most beautiful work, 
“The Thistle and the Rose,”—a 
poem, if we set aside ‘‘The King’s 
Quair,” perhaps without an equal 
in Scottish poetry. The arrival 
of the princess in Edinburgh was 
the occasion of another exquisite 
little poem of welcome. There is 
no actual evidence to enable us to 
assign it to any particular author, 
but we think it can hardly be any 
but Dunbar that speaks :— 


‘* Now fayre, fayrest of every fayre, 

Princess most plesaunt and preclare, 

The lustyest one alyve that bene, 
Welcome of Scotland to be Queen ! 


Younge tender plant of pulcritude, 

Descendyd of Imperyall blude ; 

Fresh fragrant floure of fayre hede shene, 
Welcome of Scotland to be Queen ! 


Sweet lusty lusum lady clere, 

Most myghty kynges dochter dere, 

Borne of a princess most serene, 
Welcome of Scotland to be Queen ! 





2 Compeer, equal. 
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Welcome the Rose both rede and whyte, 

Welcome the floure of our delyte ! 

Our secret rejoysing from thee sone bene 

Welcome of Scotland to be Queen ! 
Welcome of Scotland to be Queen!” 


Dunbar now seems to have been 
regularly installed at court, where 
he found great favour both with 
the king and queen. The latter 
appears to have been his especial 
patron, and indeed it is possible 
that he may have been attached in 
some more or less honorary capa- 
city to her household. In any 
case he had no particularly lucra- 
tive position, for he was perpetu- 
ally besieging the king with peti- 
tions for a benefice. In 1504 we 
find him celebrating his first mass 
in the presence of the king, and 
James on that occasion gave as 
his offering the liberal sum of 
£4, 18s. This has been taken, 
perhaps somewhat hastily, by the 
poet’s more enthusiastic admirers 
as a triumphant vindication of his 
character even from the charge of 
unbecoming levity. Weare rather 
inclined—where all is guesswork— 
to see here a passing fit of earnest- 
ness, perhaps prompted by his 
patroness, when the poet took his 
full priest’s orders—as he must 
have done to say mass—and be- 
stirred himself to perform his 
ecclesiastical duties properly. 
James IV. was both a just and 
a generous monarch, who would 
never have withheld promotion 
from a man who deserved it from 
a selfish wish to keep him at his 
side—though, indeed, there should 
have been little difficulty in doing 
both. Consequently, we find the 
king’s offering at this first mass— 
which comes somewhat late in 
Dunbar’s career—was a generous 
one, no doubt intended to en- 
courage him in his pious resolu- 
tions. But the fit of gravity pro- 
bably did not last long, and we 
can imagine the poet soon sinking 
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back again into the more congenial 
character of the jolly churchman, 
whose ready wit and facility of 
invention were always enough to 
keep him going with his indulgent 
and admiring patrons. We can 
well realise the pleasure which 
James would have taken in the 
society of so jovial and gifted a 
protégé, whose very petitions for 
preferment were too witty to be 
taken seriously ; but he may well 
have had, at the same time, some 
doubts whether the functions of 
court poet were not more suitable 
to such a person than a cure of 
souls. It was enough to see that 
he wanted for nothing, and the 
Lord High Treasurer’s Accounts 
give ample proof that this matter 
received due attention. As for 
the benefice, that might be con- 
sidered at some later period: 
meanwhile the poet might go and 
get five pounds from the Treasurer, 
“for cause he wantit his goun at 
Yule,” or on any other pretext 
which happened to occur to him ; 
and the grave secretary who pre- 
sided over the disbursements would 
smile a little to himself as he pre- 
pared to inscribe again the often 
recurring entry, “Item to Maister 
William Dunbar, by the Kingis 
command, 

In 1507 Dunbar’s pension was 
raised to twenty pounds a-year, 
but even this was no great pro- 
vision, and he continued to besiege 
the king with applications for a 
benefice. As the years went on, 
and the object of his ambition 
receded further and further into 
the background, an unwonted tone 
of acerbity naturally enough makes 
its appearance in his petitions. 
Court favour is no inheritance, and 
a man who at Dunbar’s age was 
still a mere dependant on royal 
patronage could hardly refrain 
from looking back on the hopes of 
his youth with a certain bitterness. 
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He can still laugh at himself and 
his petitions, but there is a mixture 
of pathos in his humour, as, for 
instance, when he tells the king 
how, in his childhood, his nurse 
would sing to him, as she rocked 
him on her knee, “ Dandely, Bis- 
chop, dandely !” 


‘*And when that age now does me 


grief, 
Ane simple vicar I cannot be.” 


In 1510 his pension was again 
raised, to the respectable sum of 
fourscore pounds, to be paid to 
him throughout his life unless he 
was promoted to a benefice of at 
least a hundred pounds. The king 
had perhaps begun to think that a 
definite provision must be made 
for his favourite “maker’s” old 
age, and he should have learned a 
little more steadiness by this time. 
Whether he ever reached his goal 
we cannot tell. In the year fol- 


lowing he was in the train of 


Queen Margaret, in the visit she 
paid to the North of Scotland, and 
has left a most interesting account 
of her reception at Aberdeen ; 
how— 


‘First her met the burgess of the 
toun, 
Richelie arrayit as become thame 
_ tobe ;” 


how four of their number, “men 
of renoune,” were chosen to bear a 
pall of crimson velvet over her 
head, and “ane fair processioun ” 
came to meet her at the Port. 
“Great was the sound of the artil- 
lery,” and the loyalty of the worthy 
burgesses was displayed in the 
shows they had prepared to grace 
the queen’s entry,—one represent- 
ing the salutation of the Virgin, 
another the “ Orient Kingis three ” 
doing obeisance to the infant 
Christ, another Robert Bruce, &c. 
The royal progress was followed 
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by “ane royall rout of great barons 
and lusty ladies ”— 


*< Welcome, our Queen !’ the commons 
gave ane schout.” 


Dunbar’s hand had forgotten 
none of its cunning when he was 
called upon to depict this scene, 
It is one of the last poems to 
which a date can be assigned. 
His pension continued to be paid 
for some two years more, the last 
entry in the Treasurer’s register 
referring to a payment on account 
of fifty-six shillings in May 1513, 
about four months before the 
battle of Flodden. 

What happened to the poet 
after this we have no means of 
telling. In the time of darkness 
and confusion that followed that 
terrible national calamity, it would 
be small wonder if a person of 
much greater importance were 
lost to sight. The public accounts 
fell into disorder with other 
things, or, at any rate, they are 
not to be found for a year or two 
after ; and when the extant series 
does begin again, the name of 
Dunbar is absent from the regis- 
ter. The most usual theory, and 
the pleasanter to believe, is that 
he had at last obtained the prize 
for which he had been so long 
striving, and spent the latter part 
of his life in the tranquil obscurity 
of some country parsonage. The 
late Mr David Laing, however, 
whose authority on all points con- 
nected with early Scottish poetry 
must rank very high, was finally 
led to conclude, in view of the 
total disappearance of the poet, 
that he must have been among 
the slain at Flodden. The fact 
of his being a churchman would 
not impede his following the army, 
or his falling, as many ecclesiastics 
did, on that fatal field. Nor is 
it particularly remarkable that we 
should have no record of his death 
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there, especially supposing him to 
leave no relations in particular 
to take an interest in the matter. 
But it is in our opinion somewhat 
strange that Sir David Lyndsay, 
when paying a due tribute to the 
memory of Dunbar, should have 
made no mention of a fact so re- 
markable, and so honourable to 
the poet. The strongest actual 
evidence against this theory con- 
sists in the existence of a poem, 
attributed to Dunbar, in the 
Maitland and Reidpeth MSS., en- 
titled “‘Ane Orisoun, quhen the 
Governour past into France,” the 
occasion of which was undoubt- 
edly the Regent Albany’s retire- 
ment to that country in 1517. 
Mr Laing’s argument, of course, 
is that this poem must have been 
attributed to Dunbar by mistake. 

In support of the theory that 
the poet had at last gained the 
preferment he desired, it has been 
urged that Dunbar’s later poems 
show a softened, contemplative 
spirit, suitable to one who had 
found-a haven of rest for his 
latter years, as well as expressions 
of regret for the “thochtis jolly” 
and other errors of his youth, 
highly meritorious in one whose 
mission is to instruct others. But 
if we are once embarked on the 
wide sea of conjecture, with only 
such frail planks as this to guide 
us, it may do no great harm to 
start a theory of our own. Dun- 
bar was, as we have said, more a 
follower of Queen Margaret than 
of King James, and such poems 
as that addressed to the king, 
“That he war Johne Thomsounis 
man,” show that he himself was 
well assured that his road to pre- 
ferment would have been much 
smoother if such matters had been 
in the queen’s hands. Conse- 
quently, many critics have said, 
we may be sure that she would 
find a means of satisfying his am- 


bition sooner or later. But we 
are not so sure of this. If the 
poet was without preferment up 
to the battle of Flodden—as he 
evidently was, unless he was ap- 
pointed to a benefice during the 
months of June, July, or August 
1513—his favour with the queen- 
dowager may have been of very 
little service to him. Margaret 
was by no means in the heyday 
of her fortune in those sad years 
that followed, and, especially after 
her hasty and ill-advised marriage 
with the Earl of Angus, had 
enough to do to maintain her own 
position, let alone forwarding the 
interests of her dependants. That 
she would have attempted to do 
so we cannot doubt; but it is 
enough to look at the case of 
Gavin Douglas to see how inade- 
quate her efforts might be. Here 
was a member of one of the 
most powerful families in Scot- 
land, uncle to the second husband 
of the queen-dowager, himself a 
man of unblemished reputation, 
nay, renowned for his learning 
and piety, who would, as every one 
acknowledged, be an ornament to 
the highest ecclesiastical position, 
and yet how difficult was his road 
to promotion, with all the Douglas 
influence, the favour of the queen, 
and the approbation of the Pope 
himself to back him! So much 
less important a personage as 
Dunbar may not have been more 
successful, though it is true that 
his aims were humbler, and so 
more easily attained. Of course, 
this is the merest conjecture, but 
the other theories are open to 
the same charge. There is a bitter 
tone in many of his latest poems 
which seems to us more consistent 
with the idea of a man whose 
whole life had been more or less 
a failure; nor have we found 
professions of penitence to be 
more frequent in prosperity than 
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in adversity. Yet we would be 
glad if it could be proved that he 
did get that benefice at last. 

His death must have occurred 
some time before 1530, when the 
*‘Complaynt of the Papingo” was 
written, in which Sir David Lynd- 
say laments his loss, with that 
of his friend Kennedy and many 
others. From the order in which 
the names of Dunbar and Gavin 
Douglas follow each other in this la- 
ment, it is probable that the death 
of the latter—which occurred in 
1522—was the later of the two. 

For two centuries later his poems 
appear to have been entirely ne- 
glected. In 1724 Allan Ramsay 
published a considerable number of 
them in his collection, ‘The Ever- 
green.’ A good many were also 
included in the collections pub- 
lished by Lord Hailes and Pinker- 
ton from the Bannatyne and Mait- 
land MSS. respectively. Towards 
the end of the last century a selec- 
tion of Dunbar’s poems alone was 
projected, but only the first part 
ever appeared. In 1834 Mr David 
Laing brought out a complete edi- 
tion of Dunbar’s works, so far as 
they were known up to that time, 
to which a supplement was added 
thirty years later, containing some 
newly discovered pieces and some 
additional facts concerning the 
poet. Of this admirable work it 
is sufficient to say that it is in 
every respect worthy of the edi- 
tor’s great reputation. Since then 
various editions and works on Dun- 
bar have appeared at home and 
abroad—among the most remark- 
able of ‘the latter being a treatise 
on ‘William Dunbar, sein Leben 
und seine Gedichte,’ by Professor 
Schipper of Vienna. At home we 


should take most notice of the 
excellent edition prepared for the 
Scottish Text Society by the late 
Dr John Small of Edinburgh, who 
died before the completion of, the 
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work, which, however, was con- 
tinued by competent hands, and 
has grown into the most valuable 
work we possess on the subject. 
Besides a careful re-examination 
of the text, the value of this edi- 
tion is enhanced by the scholarly 
notes of Dr Walter Gregor; while 
Sheriff Mackay has contributed an 
able and interesting biography of 
the poet as an Introduction, and 
in form of Appendix a valuable 
excursus on “The Relations be- 
tween Scotland and Denmark” at 
that period, 

Dunbar, like other poets, has 
had his meed of praise and blame, 
the former of which has been at 
times somewhat extravagant, es- 
pecially among his own kindly 
countrymen. In Sir Walter Scott’s 
opinion, he had been “ justly raised 
to a level with Chaucer by every 
judge of poetry to whom his ob- 
solete language has not rendered 
him unintelligible”; while an Eng- 
lish critic of the same date—George 
Ellis—declared him to be “the 
greatest poet that Scotland has 
produced.” We can hardly en- 
dorse either of these judgments: 
we cannot venture to class him 
with his master, Chaucer, any 
more than he himself would have 
ventured to claim any such equal- 
ity. It is possible that he had in 
him as much of poetic inspiration, 
of imaginative faculty and descrip- 
tive power, as the great English 
poet. It is certain that he could 
equal him in flashes; but of such 
sustained excellence as marks the 
work of him who “bears of mak- 
aris the tryumph roiall,” we can 
find no proof in Dunbar’s poems. 
Nor has he, perhaps, produced any 
single work which quite rises to the 
level of the Prologue to the ‘ Can- 
terbury Tales’ or the “ Knight’s 
Tale.” Ontheother hand, we should 
not, as a national poet, put him be- 
fore Burns. It is strange that it 




















should be possible to institute any 
comparison between these two, con- 
sidering the immense lapse of time 
which separates them, and also the 
fact that Dunbar was pre-eminent- 
ly a man of his period ; but there 
does seem, indeed, a remarkable 
similarity of spirit and genius. 
There are the same real reverence 
and the same bold defiance of the 
limits which the world sets to li- 
cence of speech in matters ecclesi- 
astical, the same lofty thoughts 
and the same grotesque fancies, 
and, above all, the same reckless, 
rollicking, overflowing humour, 
bearing before it in its course 
every check and barrier of so- 
briety and discretion, and only 
aiming at filling to the utmost 
every corner and limit which the 
most exuberant fancy can reach. 
But Burns is undeniably the 
greater: greater in his power of 
pathos, which is almost non-ex- 
istent in Dunbar’s extant poems ; 
greater in his love-poems, which 
in Dunbar’s hands are often stilt- 
ed and wearisome; most of all 
superior in his wider sympathy 
with the things and men around 
him—especially the latter. That 
there was some love of nature in 
Dunbar’s mind can hardly be 
doubted from the beautiful de- 
scriptions which occur in some of 
his poems ; but there often seems 
to be more art than sympathy in 
the colouring of such pictures. 
From his “ Lament for the Makers” 
we can tell that he loved his 
friends; but the welfare of the 
mass of mankind would leave him 
comparatively indifferent. 

This is probably owing to the 
influence of the age in which Dun- 
bar lived. It was a time of Stwrm 
und Drang, if ever there was one 
—the beginning of one of the great- 
est upheavings which has ever been 
in this world. The great revolu- 
tion had not come yet, but it was 
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coming, and the existing state of 
society was on its last legs. Dun- 
bar was no reformer, as far as the 
introduction of a new condition of 
affairs went— though it appears 
from some of Kennedy’s taunts 
that he was suspected, justly or 
unjustly, of some touch of Lollard 
doctrine. But a man of his genius 
could not live in such a time with- 
out giving expression, to some con- 
siderable extent, to the feeling 
which was in the air; and so we 
find him in the ranks of the sort 
of vanguard of iconoclasts which 
precedes any great movement of 
the kind, who must break down 
that there may be room for the 
greater men who follow to build 
up. There was as yet little but 
satire in the air, expressing, per- 
haps, a general feeling of discon- 
tent, without any very clear idea 
what there was to be discontented 
about. In such an atmosphere a 
strong careless genius like Dun- 
bar’s would find its full vent al- 
most in any direction he turned. 
His satire is not levelled against 
any particular class or abuse: 
churchmen and courtiers, tailors 
and souters, all make equally good 
butts. He lashes vice, indeed, as 
heartily as the soundest moralist 
could wish ; and he pillories hum- 
bugs, as all satirists love to do, for 
it is easy game and always abun- 
dant. But there is not any great 
method in his attacks. He is often 
rather combative, for the love of 
fighting—as the “ Flyting ” proves, 
fer one instance—and may give 
the hardest blows without any ill- 
feeling, from the mere desire of 
hitting out. So when he has a 
really fitting subject, he rises into 
a great satirist—greater, perhaps, 
in this direction than Burns ever 
was—though there may be less re- 
finement in his satire, as he was 
the spokesman of a ruder age. 
He came into a combative period, 
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and he thrust himself into the 
fray, as a strong man will, from 
the natural love of fighting ; and 
for his arms he took the national 
weapon of broad rough humour 
that his countrymen have always 
delighted in. The age and the 
country at once are represented 
in the man. : 

Some rather startling judgments 
have been passed upon Dunbar 
by other authorities. Campbell, 
for instance, expressed his opinion 
that it would be absurd to com- 
pare such a production as “ The 
Dance of the Seven Deidly Sins” 
with the beauty and refinement of 
Collins’s ‘Ode on the Passions.” 
This is unquestionably true: heaven 
forbid that any one should try! 
We think that this criticism is al- 
most worthy to rank with the same 
authority’s condemnation of Her- 
rick (of all poets that ever lived) 
for his “rugged versification” ! 
In more recent times, the late 
Mr J. R. Lowell—in a moment 
of mental aberration, we must sup- 
pose—described Dunbar’s poems 
as an intellectual pasture where 
“ whoso is national enough to like 
thistles may browse to his heart’s 
content ;” adding that he himself 
“was inclined for other pasture, 
having long ago satisfied himself 
by a good deal of dogged read- 
ing that every generation is sure 
enough of its own share of bores 
without borrowing from the past.” 
There is truth in this also: in 
the search for poetical bores, Mr 
Lowell’s countrymen have no occa- 
sion to go so far afield. 

Probably the style by which 
Dunbar will be best remembered 
is one that was not in the highest 
favour with the poet. Unless we 
have lost many of his finer works, 
which we can see no reason to 
believe, the instances were but 
few in which he set himself to 
produce a finished work of which 
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beauty of versification and delicac 

of colouring were to be the chief 
features. ‘Perhaps his exuberant 
fancy lent itself, hardly with great- 
er ease but with greater abandon, 
to humorous subjects ; perhaps he 
felt that such delicate and tender 
strains as he could touch had been 
sounded already with greater power 
by Chaucer, and that any follow- 
ing in his steps must be regarded 
as more or less an imitation. At 
any rate, we have few poems ex- 
tant of which beauty is the prin- 
cipal characteristic; in almost 
every one there is power. But 
“The Thistle and the Rose” is a 
very gem of beauty, and it is this 
probably which will confer the 
most undying fame upon the poet. 
We have here all his best faculties 
assembled,—the marvellous control 
of language and power of expres- 
sion, the fertile imagination and 
the grasp of detail which appears 
so strongly in Dunbar, together 
with the perfect grace of diction 
which sets off each dainty fancy 
to its fullest advantage. It gis 
merely a court-poet’s paneer 
in all probability written to order, 
but it is at the same time a most 
thoroughly spontaneous _ effort. 
One cannot help feeling that the 
whole fancy of the poem has arisen 
at once, complete in every detail, 
before the author’s mind, so that 
he has merely to write it down 
much as if an actual Muse were 
dictating to him. Such a poem 
has a kind of involuntary grace 
and finish which can never quite 
be equalled by dint of trying. 
The theme of “The Thistle and 
the Rose” is extremely simple. 
The poet is aroused from his slum- 
bers by the appearance of “ fresche 
May,” who calls upon him to awake 
and come forth. The poet answers 
with a remonstrance, which shows 
that the merry month of May was 
not, even in his time, always de- 














lightful,—“ thy air,” he says plain- 
ly, “‘is nocht wholesome or be- 
nign.” Lord Eolus has things too 
much his own way to make early 
rising desirable. But May is per- 
emptory that he must arise and 
do his observance,— 


«Thou did promit in Mayis lusty mor- 
row, 
For to describe the Rose of most 
pleasance ; ” 


and the poet finally follows her 
into a “lusty garden gent,” where 
it appears that Dame Nature is 
holding her court. The descrip- 
tion of the sunrise, though an un- 
mistakable Chaucerian echo, is 
worth quoting here— 


‘The purpour sun, with tender bemys 
reid, 
In orient bricht as angel did appeir, 
Throw golden skyis putting up his 
heid, 
Quhois gilt tresses schone so wonder 
; cleir, 
That all the world tuke comfort, far 
and neir, 
To luke upon his fresche and blissful 
face, 
Doing all sable fro the hevynnis chase.” 


Dame Nature sends forth her 
commands that all birds and beasts 
and flowers are to present them- 
selves before her, ‘‘to her their 
maker to make obedience.” The 
first to obey the summons is the 
lion, who is described as he appears 
in the arms of Scotland,— 


‘This awful beist full terrible was of 
cheer, 
Persing of luke, and stout of coun- 
tenance, 
Richt strong of corpis, of fassoun! fair, 
but ? feir, 
Lusty of schaip, licht of deliverance, 
Reid of his colour, as is the ruby 
glance ; 
On field of gold he stude full mychtely, 
With flour-de-lycis circulit lustely.” 
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This description was probably in 
Sir Walter’s mind when he wrote 
how “the ruddy lion ramped in 
gold.” The lion is crowned king 
of the beasts, and appointed their 
“chief protector in woods and 
shaws,” with an admirable charge 
from Nature as to his government, 
which we must quote at the risk 
of making too ample extracts :— 


‘** Exerce justice with mercy and con- 
science, 
And let no small beist suffer skaith, 
na scornis, 
Of greit beistis that bene of more puis- 
sance ; 
Do law alike to apis and unicornis, 
And let no bowgle* with his buste- 
ous‘ hornis 
The meik pleuch-ox oppress, for all his 
pride, 
But in the yoke go peaceable him be- 


side. 


When this was said, with noise and 
sound of joy, 
All kind of beistis in to their degree 
Atonis cryit loud, ‘ Vive le Roy !’ 
And till his feet fell with humilité ; 
And all they made him homage and 
fewteé ; 
And he did them ressaif with princely 
laitis,® 
Whose noble ire is parcere prostratis.” 


The eagle is next crowned king 
of fowls, and receives in like man- 
ner instructions for his govern- 
ment—as, for instance, to be as 
just to whaups and owls as to 
peacocks, popinjays, and cranes, 
and to “make ae law for wicht 
fowls and for wrennis.” Then 
comes the turn of the -flowers, 
among whom, as the Scottish lion 
was previously chosen, the national 
emblem of the thistle is the pro- 
perest sovereign. For the benefit 
of the critical, it is explained that 
Nature was impressed by seeing 
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him “keepit with a busche of 
speiris,” and so 


‘‘Considering him so able for the 
weiris, ! 
A radious croun of rubies scho him gaif, 
And said, ‘In field go furth and fend 
the laif.’”? 


To make the beauty of the 
following stanzas more easily ap- 
preciable, we have ventured to 
turn them almost wholly into mod- 
ern spelling,—a process to which 
they happen to lend themselves 
easily, with only the spoiling of 
one rhyme in the second verse :— 


** And since thou art a King, be thou 
discreet ; 
Herb without virtue hold thou not 
of such price 
As herb of virtue and of odour sweet ; 
And let no nettle vile and full of vice 
Her fellow® to the goodly fleur-de-lis ; 
Nor let no wild weed, full of churlish- 
ness, 
Compare her to the lily’s nobleness : 


Nor hold none other flower in such 
dainty 
As the fresh Rose, of colour red and 
white ; 
For if thou dost, hurt is thine honesty ; 
Considering that no flower is so 
perfect, 
So full of virtue, pleasance, and 
delight, 
So full of blissful angelic beauty, 
Imperial birth, honour, and dignity.” 


The English rose is next greet- 
ed with her meed of praise, and 
crowned with the thistle, by the 
queen of Nature, and saluted with 
the acclamations of all manner 
of flowers and birds. 


‘Then all the birdis sang with voice 
on height, 
Whose mirthful sound was marvel- 
lous to hear : 
The mavis sang, ‘ Hail, Rose, most rich 
and right, 
That does up flourish under Phcebus’ 
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Hail plant of youth, hail Prince’s 
daughter dear, 
Hail blossom breaking out of the blocd 
royal, 
Whose precious virtue is imperial.’ 


The merle she sang, ‘ Hail, Rose of most 
delight, 
Hail, of all flowers queen and sov- 
ereign :’ 
The lark she sang, ‘Hail, Rose both 
red and white, 
Most pleasant flower, of mighty 
colours twain :’ 
The nightingale sang, ‘ Hail, Nature’s 
suffragan, 
In beauty, nurture, and every nobleness, 
In rich array, renown, and gentleness.’ ” 


With the acclaim of the birds 
the poet wakes and the vision 
ends. The singularly graceful 


personification of the royal bride- 
groom and bride as the Thistle and 
the Rose was evidently received on 
all sides with very great favour; 
so much s0, indeed, that some years 
later, in one of his many poetical 
applications for preferment, Dun- 


bar ventures to recall it to the 
king’s mind, referring to the queen 
as “that sweet meek Rose,” and 
to James himself as the thistle 
“whose pykes through me so ruth- 
less ran.” About the same time 
Dunbar produced another of his 
principal works, also a kind of 
Chaucerian allegory, though in 
a different metre — “‘The Golden 
Targe,” which in its time was 
regarded as of equal excellence 
with “The Thistle and the Rose,” 
but which is, in our opinion, much 
inferior. It certainly loses in the 
respect that it has no such personal 
interest as attaches to the latter: 
it is merely a somewhat tedious 
allegory of the style that was par- 
ticularly prized in those days, but 
which to us appears of little in- 
terest. The style of “The Golden 
Targe ” is more florid, with a super- 
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abundance of ornament such as one 
finds more usually in Gavin Doug- 
las. The personages, such as they 
are, who are introduced to us here 
are either mythological gods and 
goddesses cr personified qualities, 
such as Lowliness, Continence, 
Patience, Good Fame, Steadfast- 
ness, Discretion, &c.; and the story 
is merely that of the attack that 
Beauty and many of her allies 
make upon the poet, who is de- 
fended by Reason holding the 
Golden Targe, which keeps him 
safe from their attacks till “ Peril- 
ous Presence” casts a powder in 
Reason’s eyes, and the poet is 
“yolden as a wofull prisonere” 
to Lady Beauty. As a specimen 
of the extremely ornate style of 
allegory, the poem deserves some 
praise, but we hardly think that 
it is to be quoted among Dunbar’s 
best efforts. There are some ex- 
cellent pieces, of which, perhaps, 
we may quote, as one of the 
choicest, the poet’s invocation of 
the master of this school of 
poetry :— 
‘*O reverend Chaucer, rose of rhetoris 
all, 
As in our tongue ane flower imperial, 
That raise in Britane ever, who redis 
richt, 
Thou beris of Makaris the triumph riall ; 
Thy fresche enamelit termes celicall 
This matter could illumynit have full 
bricht ; 
Was thou nocht of our Inglisch all 
the licht, 
Surmounting every tongue terrestrial 
Als far as Mayes morrow does mid- 
nicht.” 


Even in “The Thistle and the 
Rose,” though we have there 
much more originality of thought, 
the direct influence of the beloved 
master, Chaucer, makes itself con- 
stantly felt. Perhaps even in 
Dunbar’s humorous poems we can 
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trace a similar impulse given by 
the great genius who was then 
regarded as the standard of all 
that was best in every branch of 
poetical effort; but in this latter 
line the pupil has almost excelled 
the master. 

The term “humorous” is per- 
haps somewhat strained in its 
application to some poems which 
belong to a very grim school of 
comedy. Among these we should 
give the first place to “‘ The Dance 
of the Seven Deidly Sins,” a 
masterpiece of somewhat gloomy 
colouring, in which, despite some 
incidents of broad farce, there is 
plenty of serious meaning. It is 
one of the grotesque macabre con- 
ceptions so much favoured in that 
age, representing a revel held in 
hell, in which each of the deadly 
sins bears a part, accompanied by 
its own particular band of fol- 
lowers. The picture drawn is 
purposely an ugly one, each sin 
being presented in its naked hide- 
ousness with intent to disgust the 
spectator. It is curious to con- 
trast it with the refined rendering 
that Spenser gives of the same 
characters, with far more flourish 
of morality but no such effect of 
horror. With all his faults, there 
is some interest attaching to Spen- 
ser’s picture of Idleness, “the 
Nurse of Sin ”— 


‘* Upon a slothful ass he chose to 
ride, 
Arrayed in habit black and amice 
thin, 
Like to an holy monk the service to 
begin, 
And in his hand his portesse! still he 
bare, 
That much was worn, but therein 
little read ; 
For of devotion he had little care, 
Still drowned in sleep and most of 
his days dead : 
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Scarce could he once uphold his 
heavy head, 

To looken whether it were night or 
day. 


From worldly cares himself he did 
esloyne,! 
And greatly shunned manly exer- 
cise ; 
From every work he challenged 
essoyne, 
For contemplation sake: yet other- 
wise 
His life he led in lawless riotise.” 
There is something in the grace 
of the language which sweetens 
the picture, and makes it pleasant 
to dwell upon. Nothing could be in 
stronger contrast than the really 
disgusting picture of Dunbar’s 
Sweirness (Sloth), who, 


** At the second bidding, 
Came like a sow out of a midden, 
Full sleepy was his grunzie.” ? 


The picture of this sin is in 
Dunbar the most repulsive: but 
while the descriptions of the other 
sins are less gross in their details, 
all are represented with relentless 
fidelity in their full moral ugliness. 
Perhaps the finest passage in the 
poem is the description of Envy: 


‘* Filled full of feud and felony, 
Hid malice and despite : 

For privy hatred that traitour trymlit.? 

Him followit mony freik dissymlit, 
With fenyeit wordis white : 

And flattereris in to men’s facis ; 

And backbytaris in secret placis, 
To lie that had delyte ; 

And rownaris * of false lesingis ; 

Alas ! that courtis of noble kingis 
Of them can never be quyte.” 


Equally forcible are the pictures 
of Pride “with hair wild back 
and bonnet on side”; of Ire, 
whose “hand was aye upon his 


1 Withdraw, éloigner. 
* Circulators of false reports. 
7 Croak. 8 Flyted, scolded. 
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knife” ; and Covetise, “ that never 
could be content.” The gloomy 
sincerity of the poem is relieved 
at the end by more comic touches; 
the last of these is a curious illus- 
tration of the profound prejudice 
which the Lowland Scotsmen of 
that day bore against their wilder 
neighbours of the Highlands :— 


‘Syne cried Mahoun for a Hieland 


padyane ; 5 
Syne ran a fiend to fetch Macfadyane, 


Far northward in a nuke: 

By he the coronach had done schout, 
Ersch ® men so gadderit him about, 

In hell greit room they tuke ; 
Thae termagantis with tag and tatter 
Full loud in Ersch begouth to clatter 

And roup’ like raven and ruke. 
The devil sa deavit was with their yell, 
That in the deepest pot of hell 

He smorit them in smuke.” 


The doings of the world below 
were rather a favourite theme 
with Dunbar, though usually as a 
mere vehicle for broad humour, 
There is a touch of satire in ‘“‘ The 
Devil’s Inquest,” where Satan is 
represented as walking to and fro 
upon earth, “temptand fast the 
people with aithis of cruelty.” 
Each several class is depicted as 
inviting the devil’s attention in 
turn by the curses they call on 
themselves to back up their false 
assertions—the terms appropriate 
to the different callings being hit 
off with admirable appropriateness. 
The climax is reached when 


‘* The fische wives flett § and swore with 
ranis,? 
And to the Fiend saule, flesche, and banis 
They gave them with ane schout 
on hie. 
The Devill said, ‘ Welcome all attanis,!” 
Renounce your God and come to 
me.’ 


3 Trembled. 
6 Erse, Gaelic. 
10 At once. 


2 Snout. 
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» Groans. 
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The rest of craftis greit aithis sware 
Their wark and craft had na compair, 
Ilk ane in to their qualitie. 
The Devill said, ‘ Then withouten mair, 
Renounce your God and come to 
me, 999 


The same personage is made to 
preside at a scene upon which 
Dunbar has lavished the most 
plentiful stores of his most grot- 
esque humour, to such an extent 
as to make either quotation or 
description of the incidents in a 
ninteenth-century magazine an ab- 
solute impossibility,—‘‘The Justs 
betwixt the Tailor and the Soutar,” 
which are represented as taking 
place in hell, a locality not un- 
adapted for such champions as are 
here introduced. Why tailors and 
shoemakers should have been so 
generally regarded as fair game 
for the satirist it is hard to say, 
but Dunbar in particular has no 
mercy upon them ; and after del- 
uging them with the broadest 
ridicule in the Justs, he is careful 
to make matters worse by his 
satirical “ Amends to the Tailors 
and Soutars.” An angel expressly 
comes down from heaven to assure 
them that their reward is great 
in another world— 


“The cause to you is nocht unkend, 
That God mismakes ye do amend, 
By craft and greit agilitie : 
Tailyeouris and Sowtaris, blest be 
ye!” 


For it is well known that shoe- 
makers, “with shoon weil made 
and meet,” can “mend the faults 
of ill-made feet,”— 


**And Tailyeouris with weil made 
claise ! 
Can mend the worst made man that 
gaes, 
And make him seemly for to see : 
Tailyeouris and Sowtaris, blest be 


ye! 
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In earth ye kyth sic miracles heir, 

In heaven ye sall be sanctis cleir, 
Thocht ye be knaves in this cuntré : 
Tailyeouris and Sowtaris, blest be 

ye!” 


Another ballad, of which the 
authorship is not certainly proved, 
though to us it seems a most char- 
acteristic instance of Dunbar’s 
reckless humour, gives an account 
of the adventures of a certain Kind 
Kittok on her way to heaven. The 
narrator of the story is her sym- 
pathising husband, who tells us 
that, according to report, she 
“deit of thirst and made a guid 
end,” and consequently she “dreadit 
not in heaven for to dwell” ; but 
she lingered on the way so long 
that she was unable to complete 
the journey in one day, and had 
to put up for the night at an ale- 
house near heaven. 


‘*She sleepit till the morn at noon and 
raise airly ; 
And to the yettis of heaven fast can 
the wife fare, 
And by Sanct Peter, in at the yett she 
stole privily : 
He lukit and saw her lettin in, 
and leuch his hert sair. 
And there yeris seven 
She levit a gud life, 
And was our Ledyis henwife ; 
And held Sanct Peter at strife, 
Aye while she was in heaven. 


She lukit out on a day, and thought 
right lang 
To see the alehouse beside, in till 
an evil hour ; 
And out of heaven the hie gait couth 
the wife gang 
For to get her ane fresche drink, the 
ale of heaven was sour. 
She came again to heaven’s yett, when 
that the bell rang, 
Sanct Peter hit her with a club, 
quhill a great clour 
Raise in her heid, because the wife 
yeid ? wrang. 
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Then to the alehouse. again she ran; 
the pitchers to pour. 
Freindis, I pray you hertfully, 
Gif ye be thirsty or dry 
Drink with my guddame as ye 
ga by, 
Anis for my sake.” 


Among the more celebrated of 
his broadly humorous poems is 
that entitled “The Twa Maryit 
Wemen and the Wedo,”—an ex- 
tremely elaborate conception, 
worked out with the greatest art 
and highly finished, in which the 
poet has set himself to represent 
all that can be found that is most 
repulsive and detestable in any 
female character. The story is 
told of three ladies who sit drink- 
ing in an arbour all night on Mid- 
summer Eve, and relate to each 
other their various ways of enjoy- 
ing themselves and deceiving their 
husbands, past and present. The 
Wife of Bath has sometimes been 
quoted as a similar conception, if 
not as the original of the female 
characters here depicted ; but we 
can safely say that the decent 
woman (speaking comparatively) 
might have suffered considerably, 
from a moral point of view, by 
associating with the married ladies, 
to say nothing of the widow. 
Probably Dunbar intended to 
make the picture hateful, in spite 
of the commendatory epithets 
lavished upon “thir ryall rosis” ; 
and certainly he has succeeded. 
There is a kind of squalor of vice 
about this picture of absolutely 
unredeemed self-indulgence that 
could give points to the heroines 
of Petronius Arbiter. The 
“Freiris of Berwick,” if it be 
really the work of Dunbar, is the 
only other long poem of his that 
remains to us. It is an extremely 
amusing tale, told with a delight- 


fully genial humour, and is quite 
free from the objections raised 
against “The Twa Maryit Wemen 
and the Wedo ”; indeed it is rather 
a moral story, if the reader chooses 
to take it in thatway. As, however, 
its chief merit lies in the narrative, 
it would be impossible to give any 
idea of this poem by quotation. 
One formidable use which Dun- 
bar was not unwilling to make of 
his fund of broad humour was 
that of a weapon of offence. He 
must have been a somewhat dan- 
gerous person to offend; at any 
rate, those who exposed them- 
selves to his ridicule have earned 
a very undesirable immortality. 
Some of his vituperative poems 
are cast in a rather serious tone, 
as the ‘Complaynt aganis Mure,” 
an otherwise unknown person who 
had apparently altered some verses 
of Dunbar’s and interpolated bits 
of his own composition in them. 
More purely humorous is the satire 
in the “Testament of Mr Andro 
Kennedy,” of whom also we know 
nothing beyond the fact that there 
was a person of that name at the 
court of James I'V.,—a curious jeu 
desprit in macaronic verse, half 
English and half Latin. For a 
taste— 
I, Maister Andro Kennedy, 
Curro quando sum vocatus, 
Gotten with some incuby, 
Or with some freir infatuatus ; 
In faith I cannot tell redly,! 
Unde aut ubi fui natus, 


But in truth I trow truely, 
Quod sum diabolus incarnatus.” 


Another humorous attack was 
made upon James Doig, the keeper 
of the queen’s wardrobe, whose 
name naturally lent itself to such 
a purpose. ‘ Madam,” says the 
poet warningly to his patroness, 


“ye have a dangerous Doig !”— 
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“When that I schawe to him your 
markis,! : 
He turnis to me again and barkis, 
As he were wirriand ? ane hog : 
Madame, ye have a dangerous Dog ! 


When that I schawe to him your 
writing, 

He girnis that I am red for biting ; 

I wald he had ane heavy clog: 


Madame, ye have a dangerous Dog!” 


We do not know what the cause 
of quarrel was, though such men 
as Dunbar are seldom in great 
favour with treasurers, wardrobe- 
keepers, or the like; but in this 
case this ‘‘ mastiff meikle of micht ” 
seems to have made amends, and 
the placable poet hastened to coun- 
teract his previous effusion with a 
new address to the queen :— 


**O gracious Princess, guid and fair ! 
Do weill to James your Wardraipair ; 
Quhais faithful bruder maist freind I 
am : 
He is na Dog; he is a Lamb. 


Thocht I in ballat did with him bourde, 

In malice spake I never ane word, 

But all, my Dame, to do you game: 
He is na Dog; he is a Lamb.” 


A wholesome example, no doubt, 
to all officials of the advantage of 
enabling the poet to say, ‘‘ He has 
sa weill done me obey in till all 
thing,” that he was the subject of 
commendation instead of ridicule. 
A bitterer example of Dunbar’s 
sarcastic powers is given in “The 
Ballat of the Fenyit Freir of 
Tungland,” a powerful attack upon 
a foreign charlatan named Damian 
or Damiani, who distinguished him- 
self by many kinds of impostures, 
culminating in an attempt to fly, 
which succeeded about as well as 
such attempts usually do. But 
the most famous instance of our 
poet’s vituperative talents is ‘‘ The 
Flyting” between him and Walter 
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Kennedy, to which we have already 
referred. It is difficult to tell how 
much of this extraordinary ex- 
change of abuse was serious. Cer- 
tainly the two poets seem to have 
been on good terms later on, as 
Dunbar speaks of the other’s ill- 
ness in terms of affectionate sym- 
pathy in his “ Lament for the 
Makers ”— 


‘Gud Maister Walter Kennedy 
In poynt of dede lies verily, 
Gret reuth it wer that so suld be.” 


Perhaps there may have been 
some momentary cause of quarrel 
between them: the contemptuous 
manner in which Dunbar would 
speak of Kennedy’s Celtic blood, 
and the opprobrious epithet of 
“ Englishman” applied in return 
to the Lothian poet, would be quite 
enough to arouse as bitter a war 
of tongues or pens in our own 
days. It is, however, generally 
acknowledged that the duel was 
fought chiefly for the amusement 
of the gallery. The contest begins, 
or rather is led up to, by some 
verses of Dunbar’s addressed to 
another poet, Sir John the Ross, 
in which he speaks of certain com- 
positions of Kennedy and Quin- 
tyne — possibly Quintyne Shaw, 
who is mentioned in “The La- 
ment ”— which appear to have 
been of a mutual admiration 
society type, which our poet is 
inclined to resent as implying 
disrespect to him: he does not 
wish to meddle in such a busi- 
ness, but he will just let them 
know that he is ready to “raise 
the fiend with flyting” if he sees 
occasion. This contemptuous de- 
fiance seems to have set the blood 
of all the Kennedies a-boiling, and 
the rival poet retorts with a few 
vehement stanzas, in which, how- 
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ever, he only addresses his enemy 
as a “maister but in mowis,”! a 
“fantastic fule,” “ignorant elf,” 
“ owl irregular,” and other more or 
less courteous expressions. Dun- 
bar had apparently left Scotland 
by the time that this attack ap- 
peared, and, indeed, was probably 
absent during the rest of the 
flyting. This, however, did not 
prevent him from making an elab- 
orate reply, containing some two 
hundred lines of the most scurri- 
lous abuse, to which Kennedy 
makes answer in his turn in even 
more violent language. The style 
of raillery is not of the kind to 
commend itself to readers of our 
day, and we think we can safely 
leave those who would wish to 
know more of this singular war 
of wits to examine the original. 
A more pleasant exercise of 
Dunbar’s great powers is in the 
little court poems thrown off at 
a moment’s notice to amuse his 
patrons. Some of those which 
are written upon passing occur- 
rences are of a tone welcome 
enough in the sixteenth century, 
but hardly approved in our days, 
and it must be admitted that some 
of the broadest of these are ad- 
dressed to the queen. The better 
part consists chiefly of the little 
poetical petitions addressed to the 
king or the great officers of state, 
sometimes for money, and often 
for the reversion of a benefice. 
Before these questions became too 
serious, we have some sparkling 
little pieces of humorous verse 
where the object seems to have 
been more to move the recipient to 
laughter than to make a real claim 
on his generosity. L’un n’empéche 
pas Vautre, of course; indeed the 
two feelings might be very inti- 
mately connected. Of such a kind 
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is the petition, or rather demand, 
for money addressed to the Lords 
of the King’s Chacker.? 


‘* My Lordis of Chacker, please you to 
hear 
My compt, I sall it make you clear, 
But ony circumstance or sonyie ;* 
For left is neither cross nor cunyie,! 
Of all that I tuik in the year. 


For reckoning of my rents and roumes, 

Ye need nocht for to tire your thoumes; 
Na for to gar your counters clink, _ 
Nor paper for to spend, nor ink, 

In the receiving of my soumes. 


I tuik fra my Lord Thesaurair 
Ane soume of money for to wair ; 
I can nocht tell you how it is spendit, 
But weil I wait that it is endit ; 
And that me think ane compt our fair ! ” 


A still better example of his 
merriest mood, though there is a 
serious enough fact underlying it, 
is afforded by the address to the 
king expressing the wish that he 
would become Johne (Johane or 
Jean) Thomson’s man, a popular 
expression for a henpecked hus- 
band. 


** Schir, for your Grace baith nicht and 
day 
Richt hartlie on my knees I pray, 
With all devotioun that I can, 
God gif ye were Johne Thomsounis 
man ! 


For were it so, then weill were me, 
But benefice I wald nocht be ; 
My hard fortune were endit than : 
God gif ye were Johne Thomsounis 
man ! 


Then wald some ruth within you rest, 
For sake of her, fairest and best, 
In Britane, syn her time began ; 
God gif ye were Johne Thomsounis 
man ! 


For it micht hurt in no degree, 
That one so fair and gude as sche, 
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Through her virtue sic worship wan, 
As you to make Johne Thomsounis 
man, 


My advocate, baith faire and sweet, 
The hail rejoicing of my spreit,! 
Wald speed in to my errandis than ; 
An ye were anis Johne Thomsounis 
man. 


Ever when I think you hard or dour, 
Or merciless in my succour, 
Then pray I God and sweit Sanct 
Anne, 
God gif ye were Johne Thomsounis 
man!” 


Of such appeals the number ex- 
tant is astonishingly great,—so 
much so, that in our wonder at 
the preservation of so many, we 
are led to suppose that Dunbar’s 
impecuniosity must have been one 
of the standing jokes of the court. 
In one of the most humorous, he 
is seeking a remedy for a very 
common complaint. ‘‘ My painful 
purse so prickles me,” he exclaims 
dolefully to the king. 


** My purse is made of sic ane skin, 
There will na crosses bide it within ; 
Strait as fra the fiend they flee, 
Quha ever tyne,? quha ever win ; 
My painful purse so prickles me. 


Had I ane man of ony natioun, 

Could make on it ane conjuratioun, 
To gar silver aye in it be, 

The devill suld haif na dominatioun, 
With pyne to gar it prickle me. 


I haif inquirit in mony a place 

For help and comfort in this case, 
And all men sayis, my Lord, that ye 

Can best remeid for this mal-ease, 
That with sic panis prickles me.” 


The prayers for money only were 
the most easily granted, and pro- 
bably the most successful: in the 
pleas for a benefice the mirth is 
often of a rather sorrowful nature, 
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though there is something very 
comic in the rueful humour with 
which Dunbar breaks out in the 
midst of a satirically serious poem 
on “The Warldis Instabilitie.” 


‘** T knaw nocht how the kirk is guidit, 
But benefices are not weil dividit ; 
Some men has seven, and I nocht ane, 

Quhilk to consider is ane pain.” 


The addresses to the king, how- 
ever, are not confined %o petitions. 
It would be difficult among any 
stores of complimentary poetry to 
pick out anything lighter or more 
graceful than Dunbar’s “New 
Year’s Gift to the King,” of which 
our limited space will only allow 
us to quote a couple of verses. 


‘* My prince in God gif thee guid grace 
Joy, gladness, comfort, and solace, 
Play, pleasance, mirth, and merrie 

cheer, 
In hansel of this guid new year. 


The heavenly Lord his help thee send, 
Thy realm to rule and to defend, 
In peace and justice it to steer, 

In hansel of this guid new year.” 


Of the humorous addresses to 
the king without any interested 
arriére pensée, the most remark- 
able is the extraordinary perform- 
ance called “The Dirige,” addressed 
to the king while he was at Stirling. 
Its form is a burlesque upon a 
Roman Catholic service, in which 
the faithful are interceding for the 
unhappy sufferers in the purgatory 
of Stirling, to be brought safely to 
the paradise of Edinburgh. The 
description of the former place is. 
most doleful: the anchorites, who 
dwell there, we hear,— 


‘* Takis your penance at your tables, 
And eatis nocht meat restorative, 
Nor drinkis no wine comfortative, 
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But ale, and that is thin and small ; 
With few courses in to your hall, 
But company of lordis or knichtis, 
Or ony other gudlie wichtis.” 


The pleasures of Edinburgh, on 
the other hand, are strongly put 
forward, when the prayer is 
offered— 


**That soon out of your panis fell, 

Ye may in heaven here with us dwell ; 

To eat swan, crane, pertrik and plever, 

And every fische that swims in rever ; 

To drink with us the new fresche wyne, 

That grew upon the rever of Rhyne ; 

Fresche, fragrant Clairettis out of 
France, 

Of Angers and of Orliance, 

With mony ane course of greit daintie ; 

Say ye Amen for charitie.” 


It is kindly pointed out to the 
poor souls that their sufferings 
are intended for a good purpose, 
for, it is explained,— 


‘** How suld ye consider 
Of Edinburgh’s bliss, quhen ye come 
hidder, 
But gif ye tastit had before 
Of Stirling toun the panis sore?” 


The appeal becomes stronger to- 
wards the end :— 


**Come hame and dwell no more in 
Stirling, 
From hideous hell come hame and 
dwell, 
Quhair fische to sell is none but spir- 
ling, 
Come hame and dwell no more in Stir- 
ling. 
Et ne nos inducas in tempta- 
tionem de Stirling, 
Sed libera nos a malo ejusdem.” 


‘ But, perhaps, it will be better in 
these days not to record more 
fully the Latin petitions which 
bring this curious and characteris- 
tic performance to an end. 

In his latter days Dunbar’s 
poetry took a more serious turn. 
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Whether it was the approach of 
age which had a sobering influ- 
ence—though he probably did not 
live more than sixty years —or 
whether, as some have thought, 
the quieting influence of some 
peaceful retirement would natur- 
ally turn his thoughts to religion 
and other grave subjects, we can- 
not tell. His mind would seem 
to have been easily influenced by 
outward conditions, such as the 
state of his health, or even the 
condition of the weather. A 
sickness which attacked him while 
yet in the full strength of life was 
the occasion of a most pathetic 
and beautiful poem, the “ Lament 
for the Makers,” which is in its 
kind without a parallel among his 
extant writings. The fear of 
death is upon him, and the con- 
parison of the busy, bustling life 
of a strong man of the world 
with his weak and helpless con- 
dition fills him with profound sad- 
ness. It is strange to contrast 
the bitter, mournful tone in which 
Dunbar tells us— 


‘**T that in heill! was and glaidness, 
Am trublit now with great seikness, 
And feblit with infirmitie ; 

Timor Mortis conturbat me ”"— 


with the calm cheerfulness with 
which his great predecessor in 
the Scottish school of poetry, 
Robert Henryson, looked forward 
to the approaching end which was 
ever before his eyes, counting the 
days as they passed with the hope- 
ful reflection— 


‘‘The more of age the nearer heaven’s 
bliss.” 


To Henryson the coming darkness 
is pierced through by the light 
beyond, but on Dunbar the shadow 
of death has another and a very 
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characteristic effect. Out of the 
mysterious gloom before he evolves 
a grim shadow of the inevitable 
all-conquering death before whom 
every head is bowed. 


‘Unto the Deid gois all Estatis, 

Princis, Prelatis and Potestatis, 

Baith rich and puir of all degree ; 
Timor Mortis conturbat me. 


He takes the Knychtis in to feild, 
Anarmit under helme and scheild ; 
Victour he is at all mellie ; 

Timor Mortis conturbat me. 


He takes the Champioun in the stour,! 
The Capitane closit in the tour, 
The lady in bour full of bewtie ; 

Timor Mortis conturbat me.” 


Before this “strang unmerciful 
tyrant” he sees a long procession 
of victims defile, and among them, 
the dearest to him, are his brother 
poets of England and Scotland—a 
numerous company, both of times 
long past and of recent date. 
Many of these are of name ; others 
are to us but names, of whom we 
know nothing more than is said 
here, but to the living poet these 
are often the ones who are spoken 
of with the most loving sympathy. 
There is little known to us now of 
Merseir— 

“That did in luve so lifly write, 
So short, so quick, of sentence hie : ” 


or of the two namesakes— 


‘* Roull of Aberdene, 
And gentill Roull of Corstorphine ; 
Two better fallowis did no man see,” 


“Gud gentill Stobo” is dead, too, 
whom we know to have been Dun- 
bar’s friend ; and Walter Kennedy, 
his old rival, lies at the point of 
death. 


‘* Sen he has all my Brether tane 
He will nocht let me live alane, 
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On force I mon his next prey be ; 
Timor Mortis conturbat me.” 


This fear of death seems to have 
been often present with the poet 
in his later days, and easily evolved 
by any associations of sadness or 
gloom. The dismal period of 
winter, with its long nights and 
short dreary days, is sufficient with 
the sensitive poet to conjure up 
a whole legion of phantoms, always 
ending with the same grim figure. 


‘* Syne Deid casts up his yettis wide, 

Saying, Thirr? open sall ye bide ; 
Allbeit that thou were never so stout, 
Under this lintel sall thou lout,’ 

There is nane other way beside.” 


Perhaps these apprehensions 
moved him to devote himself to 
religious poetry in his latter days. 
He has left us many hymns for 
Christmas and other great days of 
the Church, some of which have 
considerable merit, prayers and ex- 
pressions of penitence and moralis- 
ing over the vanity of earthly 
things. There is, however, only 
one which we should place in the 
front rank of Dunbar’s poems, as 
indeed it might be placed among 
the first of moral poetry anywhere. 
It is a fanciful dialogue, full of as 
quaint and delicate conceits as in 
any of his early poems, in which 
the Merle and the Nightingale dis- 
pute as to the value of love, the 
former asserting the merits of 
earthly love,— 


‘* A lusty life in Luvis service bene,” — 


while the Nightingale declares 
that “all luve is lost but upon 
God alone.” We can only quote 
the scantiest extracts, but the 
Merle’s description of love should 
not be omitted. 


“The Merle said, ‘Luve is cause of 
honour aye, 
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Luve makis cowardis manhood to 
purchase, 

Luve makis knychtis hardy at assay, 
Luvemakis wretches full of lergeness, ! 
Luve makis sweir? folkis full of 

business, 

Luve makis sluggardis fresche and weil 

beseen, 
Luve changis vice in virtewis nobil- 
ness ; 

A lusty life in Luvis service bene.’” 


The Nightingale, however, has 
of course the best of the argu- 
ment ; the Merle is convinced, and 
finally the two sing together in 
praise of the higher love. There 
is in this passage a singular echo 
of a strain already quoted from a 
poem written in the heyday of the 
poet’s power and fame,— 


** Then sang they baith with voices loud 
and clear ; 
The Merle sang, ‘ Man, luve God that 
has thee wrocht.’ 
The Nychtingaill sang, ‘ Man, luve the 
Lord most dear, 
That thee and all this warld made of 
nocht.’ 


The Merle said, ‘ Luve Him that thy 
luve has socht 
Fra heaven to erd, and here tuik flesche 
. and bone.’ 
The Nychtingaill sang, ‘And with 
His deid thee bocht : 
All Luve is lost but upon Him alone.’” 


It has been held, and surely with 
sound judgment, that this beautiful 
poem marks a turning-point in Dun- 
bar’s career—a definite farewell to 
all the earthly things which he 
had contributed to make beautiful 
and pleasant, to turn his thoughts 
and his great powers alike to the 
service of God alone. It can never 
be more than a conjecture, but it is 
at least an idea that will commend 
itself to all lovers of Dunbar, and 
the more so, perhaps, that it is 
no bitter renunciation of worldly 
vanities, but merely a postpone- 
ment of the beauties of this beau- 
tiful earth to the greater glory 
beyond. 

F. R. OLipHant. 
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A CRUISE TO THE 


“Twas in the prime of the 
summer-time,” when, on a bright 
fresh morning, we got into the 
dingey and pulled out to the 
saucy little steam-yacht which was 
lying at anchor in the sea-loch. 
Her broad ensign and _ burgee, 
streaming fairly out, showed that 
we might look for a stiffish breeze 
outside; but the glass was rising, 
and the chief, who is experienced 
in the winds and tides of the west, 
predicted that everything would be 
in favour of our cruise, that the 
Atlantic swell would not be un- 
duly developed, and that our con- 
templated landings would all be 
easily effected. The four “ fortu- 
itous atoms ” composing our party 
were the hospitable owner of our 
caravel, the chief, the narrator, 
and last, the most important, the 
great hunter, naturalist, and pion- 
eer of the nineteenth century’s last 
quarter, for whose special behoof, 
indeed, our day’s expedition had 
been arranged. During twenty 
years’ wanderings in the wilder- 
ness, he had been the first white 
man to set foot in vast regions 
which promise soon to be one of 
the richest provinces of the Eng- 
lish empire; he had fought and 
conquered, in their own fastnesses, 
the mighty overlords of the soil, 
to whom, previous to his appear- 
ance, the sons of men had been 
but as weakly parasites ; but, like 
many others who have not em- 
ployed their time so much to their 
country’s advantage, he had never 
seen the wild and stern beauties of 
the Hebrides, and he was anxious 
to add a specimen of the seal family 
to the other trophies in his natural 
history museum. 

Where is food ever more hospit- 
ably dispensed than on board a 
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well-found yacht, and where could 
a better breakfast have been con- 
sumed than in the snug cabin 
while the anchor was being raised, 
the little ship’s bows were being 
pointed seaward, and we had the 
prospect of a long day’s unmixed 
pleasure? When the first, the 
most blessed pipe, the pipe of the 
morning, was at last lighted, we 
were already far on our way, 
speeding down the iron-girt coast 
of the Ross of Mull. What stern 
beetling cliffs there frown blackly 
over the sunlit waves playing at 
their feet, and what verdant glens 
stretch back to the heath -clad 
hills! Every quaintly shaped 
rock has its name or legend. 
There is the high Macallum’s 
Point, from whose summit, as old- 
world story tells, the injured 
henchman leapt into the sea, 
grasping in his arms the only 
child of the Maclaine who had 
wronged him. There is the Pulpit 
Rock, half sandstone, half basalt, 
raising itself from the side of the 
crag. Then the skipper points 
out the gigantic head of an old 
woman looking down upon us. 
To how many ships have these 
fancied features shown themselves 
—from the coracles which carried 
Columba’s missionaries, the long 
dark craft of the marauding Vi- 
kings, the galleys of the Lords of 
the Isles, the smuggling luggers of 
the last century, down to the trim 
yachts and tourist-laden steamers 
of to-day. 

Now the cliffs begin to change 
their character, and here and there 
we can trace the basaltic forma- 
tion, till, as we round a point, we 
come in view of the famed Carsaig 
arches. These, geologists tell us, 
are formed by the wasting of 
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basaltic cliffs ; but we would prefer 
to recognise, in their gigantic sym- 
metrical proportions, the work of 
heroic Fingalian architects. The 
larger arch forms a tunnel 150 
feet long, through which, at high 
water, a boat can be rowed from 
end to end; but the smaller, as 
seen from the sea, is by far the 
most striking, rearing itself with 
its massy pillars in the stupendous 
likeness of a triumphal monument 
of Imperial Rome. Near them 
we can see, on the beach, a mass 
of wreckage cast up by the waves, 
mute testimony to the power of 
the deadly winter gales which 
sweep these seas and lash the 
shores. Now, in the more peace- 
ful summer weather, a frail lobster- 
boat is at work gathering the har- 
vest of the waters, and there is 
no thought of storm or disaster. 
The lofty hills dip their chain into 
a long succession of upland green 
pastures dotted with the dwellings 
of the Duke of Argyll’s crofters. 
The owners seem to have been 
penetrated with a sense of zesthetic 
propriety, for the corrugated iron 
roofing of each cottage has been 
painted a brilliant red, and forms 
the necessary point of colour which 
gives tone to the landscape. 

The hunter is full of interest in 
all the rich variety of sea-fowl that 
haunt the waves and shores. This 
year’s young are now half-grown, 
and may be seen accompanying the 
parent birds, or making excur- 
sions on immature wings on their 
own account. Guillemots, shear- 
waters, kittiwakes, puffins, razor- 
bills, scarts, and all the numerous 
clans of gulls, fly, swim, and dip 
about our course; and each, as it 
appears, brings a new pleasure and 
interest to the enthusiastic natu- 
ralist. But now we have reached 
the extremity of the Ross of Mull, 
and before us the surf is breaking 
over the five-mile reef of the Tor- 
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rans rocks, which stretches south- 
ward. In the horizon is dimly 
seen, through the sea-haze, the 
lonely spire of the Dhu Heartach 
light, which crosses its beam with 
Skerryvore farther to the north, 
warning sailors nightly of the peril- 
ous coast. Before this light was 
erected, many wants of the in- 
habitants in this part of Mull 
were yearly supplied by the stores 
of wrecked ships; and disaster 
culminated when the ill-fated Guy 
Mannering was cast away. Now 
the shadow of death is lifted from 
the spot, and ships pass safely to 
their haven, though perchance their 
safety is not considered altogether 
a matter of congratulation by the 
longshore crofters. Our skipper 
is an old Hebridean, and takes 
the wheel to guide us through the 
tortuous channel by Erraid, a pas- 
sage only to be attempted by those 
who know every submerged rock, 
and can follow the guiding marks 
from island to island. To the 
passenger, who has none of the 
anxieties of steering, the dangers 
of the channel only add to its wild 
and savage picturesqueness. Black 
masses of rock rise all round us, 
white waves wash over reefs, and 
the shifting colour of the waters 
shows how varying is their depth: 
here it is blue almost to blackness ; 
there it breaks intolighter sapphire; 
while, close to the shore, is a line 
of delicate emerald. A cloud of 
cormorants rises from a rock and 
flits across our bows like a party 
of evil spirits haunting the straits. 
Black, weird-looking, and dwelling 
in places of evil omen, the birds 
remind us how once the fiend de- 
scended upon Paradise,— 


‘* And on the tree of life, 
The middle tree and highest there that 
grew, 
Sat like a cormorant.” 


We are skirting the island made 
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classical for us in the delightful 
‘Kidnapped.’ Here it was that 
David Balfour lived exposed for 
four days, maintaining himself on 
shell-fish. Truly a master of fic- 
tion could have found no more 
terribly desolate spot in which to 
place a shipwrecked hero! At last 
we pass free into the compara- 
tively open waters of the Sound 
of Iona, and soon are lying-to off 
the majestic old cathedral, identi- 
fying with our glasses the different 
shrines, crosses, and monuments on 
the shore. We have no thought 
of archeology at present, and we 
have only paused to send a depu- 
tation to the village to secure the 
assistance of John Macdonald, who, 
besides being the hereditary cicer- 
one of pilgrims to the island, is 
the most experienced pilot in this 
part of the Hebridean archipelago, 
and a mine of information about 
the haunts of its fere nature. 
Fortunately he is able to join us; 
the official gold-laced cap is in 
the returning boat; and, as he 
stepson our deck, we seem to 
recognise in the broad powerful 
bearded figure the fancied embodi- 
ment of the Princess of Thule’s 
father. We are soon again under 
way to the Treshnish Islands ; 
and, as we issue from the sheltered 
sound, we run into the full sweep 
of the wide Atlantic. Wind and 
tide are against us, and the little 
ship plunges into the first mighty 
wave, burying itself in a cloud of 
spray, and sending a wash of 
water from stem to stern. She 
behaves gallantly, however; and 
the sea-bird that she passes rides 
not more easily cver the billows 
than she does. The breeze, though 
stiff, is geniai and kindly; and, 
well waterproofed, we can watch 
John Macdonald standing straddle- 
legged at the wheel, receiving the 
full buffet of wind and spindrift. 
We are steering for the south- 


ernmost of the Treshnish group, 
Bucht Mhor island, more commonly 
called the Dutchman’s Cap. We 
have known one or two other 
islands, in different parts of the 
world, bearing the same appella- 
tion, and all having nearly the 
same appearance to mariners, with 
whom the name probably origi- 
nated—long and flat-topped, with 
one conical eminence in the centre. 
Here, as in most of the other un- 
inhabited islands of the west, is a 
favourite haunt and playground of 
seals, and in such places only can 
they certainly be seen in any num- 
bers, now that they have ceased 


‘to be numerous on the shores of 


the mainland. Time was, in the 
last century, that seals were so 
plentiful and so little apprehensive 
of enemies, that they could be in- 
tercepted and killed with clubs by 
fishermen on their return to the 
water, which they had left for 
some distance. Now they are 
sufficiently rare and difficult of 
approach to make the procuring 
of a good specimen no easy matter. 
The Dutchman’s Cap is one of the 
few places where, besides the com- 
mon seal (Phoca vitulina), is still 
to be occasionally found the great 
grey seal (Halicherus gryphus). 
This noble animal, round whose 
hoary head are gathered many 
quaint Highland traditions, far 
exceeds the common seal in size 
and weight. He is recorded as 
attaining sometimes the length of 
nine feet, and drawing the beam 
at forty-eight stones. Our hopes 
were high that, before the yacht’s 
head was turned homewards, we 
should have an opportunity of 
verifying upon him, in proprid 
persond, the observations of other 
naturalists. We were doing eleven 
knots, and in an hour after leaving 
Iona we were in calm water under 
the lee of the island, which had 
lost the general outlines presented 
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in the distance, and resolved it- 
self into separate basaltic cliffs, 
pasturages, and reefs, with a crag- 
capped “ Law” raising itself mid- 
way between its extremities. The 
rocky faces are the homes of 
innumerable sea-fowl, and the 
ledges where they nest are marked 
with long lines and patches of 
white. It is curious that every 
family has its own special quarter 
in this bird- metropolis. This is 
particularly noted in the valuable 
‘Fauna of Argyll and the Inner 
Hebrides ’ :— 


“Peregrines frequent the rugged 
cliff of the Cap itself, either nesting 
in its precipices, or in the sea-cliffs 
below, or among the cliffs of Mull 
across the Sound. Puffins are fairly 
abundant, especially near the more 
broken cliff-line and débris where we 
landed on the north shore. Herring 
gulls are very abundant along the 
cliff-tops, or amongst projecting pin- 
nacles, green ledges, and even in 
cavities of the brown amygdaloid 
itself. . . . Kittiwakes occupied col- 
onies on both north and south cliffs. 
Razorbills were abundant; guille- 
mots were less so; and both princi- 
pally occupied the south shore... . 
At one place we identified two or 
three pairs of twites, but did not 
find their nests. We think it must 
be among the slopes and cliff of the 
Cap itself that they breed.” 


The table-land lying at the top 
of the cliffs and surrounding the 
central “Law” is covered with 
green pasture, enriched by the 
presence of the birds, and grazed 
by red Highland cattle, which 
showed their shaggy heads and 
peered over the heights at the 
unusual visitors. 

We had approached the island 
from the south-east, and our anchor 
was dropped in the shelter of the 
long neck of sea-weed covered 
stones which, at low water, con- 
nects Bucht Mhor with a smaller 
rocky mass, Bucht Beg. Our 


arrival had evidently disturbed a 
number of seals which had been 
there collected, and around us we 
could see, popping up at intervals 
from the depths, head after head, 
which gazed a while, and then 
silently withdrew themselves be- 
neath the surface. We thought 
we could distinguish the massy 
features of the great grey seal in 
some of the momentary appari- 
tions ; but undoubtedly the greater 
number were the common seals, 
whose acquaintance we had already 
formed on the mainland coasts, 
It was believed, however, that the 
best chance of procuring a grey 
seal was to find one lying on the 
other side of our sheltering reef, 
so no disturbing shots were now 
fired. The dingey was dropped 
from the davits, and the hunter, 
with the chief's stalker and the 
narrator in attendance, was sent 
to find a landing. Here let us 
remark how quickly personal ex- 
perience of a locality improves 
upon previous knowledge acquired 
from other sources. We had read 
and been told that there were two 
or at most three landing - places 
on the south side of the island, 
including that used for the cattle 
sent there to graze; but, in our 
short experience, we found at least 
a dozen spots where we could, 
with very little difficulty, scramble 
on shore from the boat, which, 
even at low tide, could lie easily 
close to the rocks. 

The landing effected, the hunter 
now for the first time in his life 
found himself led as if he were a 
neophyte. His rifle and his in- 
dependence taken from him, he 
followed the stalker, who became 
monarch of the situation. As old 
Pepys would say, “’twas mighty 
droll” to see the experienced slayer 
of elephant and lion accepting ad- 
vice and assistance in any form of 
chase; and yet in this was seen 
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the modest wisdom of the true 
sage, who is ready to acknowledge 
that, however much he knows, he 
has still always something left to 
learn. In the careful stalk that 
followed, sometimes we crossed 
great boulders rough with masses 
of small limpets, which gave a 
firm foothold ; sometimes others 
covered with seaweed and slimy 
ooze, which were slippery and 
treacherous. Deep pools were 
ready to receive us if we made a 
false step, and sometimes we tra- 
versed chasms a fall into which 
might have been followed by a 
worse result than a wetting. But 
at last the reef was crossed, and 
we cautiously raised our heads to 
look over the last weather-worn 
ridge which separated us from the 
farther sea. Alas! Fortune was 
unfavourable, and where the seals 
were expected there was nothing. 
Probably their acute ears had, 
even up wind, detected the noise 
of the steam-yacht’s engines; or 
it may be that as this, their favour- 
ite resort, was on the weather-side 
of the island, they had forsaken it 
for the day and betaken themselves 
to the lee side, where we had al- 
ready disturbed them. There was 
now no hope of surprising a seal 
lying out anywhere on the beach, 
and the best chance of a shot was to 
prowl quietly among the rocks and 
fire at the head of one swimming. 
This is always a most unsatisfactory 
proceeding, as, even if the animal 
is killed outright, it seldom floats 
long enough to allow a boat to pick 
it up; and if it sinks, it is gener- 
ally in deep water, with thick sea- 
weed growth at the bottom, where 
it is difficult or impossible to find 
the body. A wounded seal will 
certainly, under no circumstances, 
be recovered, as, from its extra- 
ordinary swiftness in the water, 
one struggle will send it to such 
a distance that its whereabouts is 
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irretrievably lost. There is noth- 
ing so mortifying to a sportsman 
as to kill an animal which cannot 
be recovered, either as a specimen 
or to fulfil its destiny as food ; 
and there have probably been 
more heart-searchings on this ac- 
count in shooting seals than in 
the pursuit of any other wild 
animal. 

However, with all its disadvan- 
tages, there was nothing else to be 
done on this occasion. From rock 
to rock we made our way, and from 
inlet to inlet. The rightful deni- 
zens of the island were much per- 
turbed. In one pool we found a 
young cormorant, forsaken by its 
parents, which stretched its long 
callow neck, and pecked at us in 
juvenile exasperation. Screaming 
crowds on white wings rose from 
the cliffs, and wheeled round our 
heads ; while, from a high-perched 
nest, a baby sea-gull toppled over 
and fell with a flop into the waves 
below, where it spluttered about 
in the yet unfamiliar element, 
much astonished at its sudden 
bath. Every accessible and likely 
spot to the windward side of the 
island was examined in vain, and 
the hunter at last fell back to the 
leeward cliffs, from which some 
seals could still be seen cruising 
near the yacht, and from time to 
time raising their heads, with the 
inquisitiveness of the Phocide, to 
look at the phenomenon of civi- 
lisation. A convenient boulder 
afforded a good vantage-post both 
for concealment and command of 
fire. A seal, which had satisfied 
its curiosity, was seen dropping 
back within reasonable range, and 
just showing the back of its head 
over the surface,—no very simple 
mark to aim at, as it moved up 
and down with the heaving swell. 
Now for the keen eye and steady 
hand which had so often in the 
wilderness provided food for a 
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starving camp, or had stopped the 
infuriate rush of a savage beast. 
They failed not at this less critical 
time. The bulletsped. The fatal 
“‘klop,” as the Boers call it, was 
heard, and the seal rolled over life- 
less, floating surrounded by an 
efflux of blood and oil. Our pro- 
ceedings had been followed by 
glasses on the yacht, and the wave 
of a handkerchief brought assist- 
ance. The dingey shot from her 
stern, and was pulled with vigorous 
strokes to the dead body. Great 
was our anxiety lest this would not 
float long enough to be grappled ; 
but luck was with us, and the boat 
arrived in time. We could see the 
skipper seize the victim, and the 
gunwale heel over almost to the 
water as the weighty inert mass 
was dragged safely over the side. 
So far, so good ; but this was only 
a common seal, and not the great 
grey cousin which we had come 
so far to seek. A hail told us 
that luncheon was ready in the 
cabin, and an inward monitor led 
the narrator to listen to the ap- 
peal and join the dead seal in the 
dingey for embarkation. The hun- 
ter, however, was indefatigable, 
and determined to remain on shore 
for the off chance of another shot, 
till our anchor was again apeak, 
though his prospects of success 
were dim indeed. The haunt of 
the seals had now been thoroughly 
disturbed, and there was no longer 
any necessity to refrain, in the 
interests of the more important 
chase, from invading the island 
recesses and examining such of the 
seabird homes as were within 
reach. A colony of scarts occu- 
pied the face of the nearest cliff, 
and the ledges where they nest 
were fairly accessible to climbers. 
Their breeding-time is later, or 
their young are slower in matur- 
ing, than those of the other fami- 
lies, for in several nests were 
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found young scartlings — fluffy, 
dull- grey, ungainly creatures, 
which opened their long bills in 
unmelodious gasps. Their nur- 
series were rudely raided, how- 
ever, for some of them were 
wanted for aviaries and ornitho- 
logical collections. Half-a-dozen 
were collected, their legs tied to- 
gether, and they were transferred 
to a basket on the yacht’s deck, 
where they relieved their feelings 
by quarrelling among themselves, 
and making demonstrations of de- 
fiance at visitors. A fresh fish 
was cut open and given to them, 
but in the first hours of captivity 
they would not eat. Probably 
appetite eventually came with res- 
ignation. 

Meantime the hunter had been 
wandering, like an uneasy spirit, 
following the movements of the 
two or three seals which still 
occasionally showed themselves, 
It was an hour since the last shot 
had been fired, and, one by one, 
more floating heads began to ap- 
pear. At last a massive grey pate 
was raised for a moment, looking 
round, and again sank. The hun- 
ter’s keen eye had detected it, and 
we could see him settling himself 
on a rock to wait for its re 
appearance. Once more it came 
up, but nearly two hundred yards 
from the rifle,—surely, as we 
thought, too far for certain shoot- 
ing. But we had yet to see what 
frontier marksmanship is like. 
The crack was heard, again fol- 
lowed by the fatal “klop.” Again 
a broad sanguine patch was seen 
upon the surface, and the great 
side turned over lifeless, But 
before the boat could reach it, 
the prize had sunk from sight in 
twenty feet of water. In vain a 
long pole, fitted with barbed 
hooks, prepared especially for 
such use, was fetched, and in 
vain the bottom was searched. 
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The sea tangle had hidden the 
body, and, disgusting though it 
was to lose so good a specimen, 
shot so brilliantly after such long 
perseverance, the hunter had to 
resign himself to a mischance 
which has happened to so many 
a man. Indeed, as the first seal 
had been shot also while swimming 
in deep water, he might consider 
himself so far fortunate that it 
had floated so long and had been 
safely secured. Two theories were 
advanced why it had not sunk 
more rapidly: one that it was a 
female with young, and possibly 
therefore more buoyant ; the other 
that, just before the fatal shot, it 
had inflated its lungs with air. 
Whether either of these reasons 
was the right one, or neither, we 
know not. 

There was nothing for it now 
but to case the rifles and bid fare- 
well to sea-mammal and sea-fowl. 
As we slid through the waves in 
departure, we saw the fluttered 
denizens of the cliffs settling them- 
selves. once more in their windy 
homes ; but it would be long before 
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they would again look down on 
their friends the seals gathered in 
confidence about the shore. For 
days to come these would be shy 
of the place made abhorrent by 
blood. 

Staffa and Iona! What two ob- 
jects could be shown to the wan- 
dering stranger before our day’s 
cruise was over more worthy to 
be cherished among memories of 
Scotland than the solemn pillared 
caves and the sacred cathedral, 
which shelters the ashes of so 
many northern kings, warriors, 
and prelates ? 


“That mighty surge that ebbs and 
swells, 
And still, between each awful pause, 
From the high vault an answer draws, 
In varied tone prolonged and high, 
That mocks the organ’s melody. 
Nor doth its entrance front in vain 
To old Iona’s holy fane, 
That Nature’s voice might seem to say, 
‘Well hast thou done, frail child of 
clay ! , 
Thy humble powers that stately shrine 
Tasked high and hard —but witness 
mine !’” 
C. STEIN. 
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SIR EDWARD HAMLEY. 


Ir was but the other day we 
paid a melancholy tribute to the 
memory of Major-General William 
Hamley. Within a very few 
months he has been followed to 
the grave by his brother, Sir 
Edward Bruce Hamley, K.C.B. 
and K.C.M.G., the youngest and 
most illustrious member of a gifted 
family. We use the word “ illustri- 
ous” advisedly, and perhaps we may 
venture to add that no one save a 
familiar friend can do justice to 
the rare qualities and attainments 
of Sir Edward. To strangers who 
did not chance to recommend 
themselves to him, he was some- 
what cold of manner. To the 
world he was known as the gal- 
lant soldier and eminent strate- 
gist ; the man of rare literary 
versatility, with a touch as light 
in the fluent pen as his intellect 
was deep and comprehensive. He 
had taken to active politics com- 
paratively late; but no man in 
Parliament was more respectfully 
listened to on the subjects he had 
made exceptionally his own; and 
when he expressed thorough-going 
views in uncompromising language, 
his honesty was admired by the 
most prejudiced of his opponents. 
The party whips, we daresay, some- 
times found him impracticable, 
for he was the soul of chivalrous 
and punctilious honour. But he 
endeared himself to those who had 
the privilege of his intimacy. No 
man had a warmer heart or more 
winning simplicity of manner. You 
forgot, or were only indirectly re- 
minded of his many claims to dis- 
tinction. You forgot that he had 
led a British division to victory in 
the field, and that when dressed 
on rare occasions en grand tenue, 
his breast was covered with well- 


merited orders and decorations. 
But when he was in freest vein 
you were fascinated by the rich 
variety of his talk. A most ten- 
acious memory, constantly exer- 
cised, served him admirably. He 
had always been an insatiable 
and omnivorous devourer of books, 
though of course, like all men of 
original genius, he had his tastes, 
his fancies, and his caprices. The 
works on the art of war were at 
his finger-ends in the way of his 
profession. History, and especi- 
ally English political history, he 
had studied carefully and meth- 
odically. As for Shakespeare, we 
doubt whether any of the com- 
mentators surpassed the author of 
‘“‘Shakespeare’s Funeral” in pro- 
found and thoughtful knowledge 
of the plays; but Hamley was a 
devotee, and not a pedant. He 
could quote whole scenes from 
Scott or Dickens without mis- 
placing a word, and when he gave 
one of these impromptu readings 
from memory across a ¢éte-d-téte 
dinner-table, the familiar humour 
seemed to gain fresh piquancy 
from the sympathetic enjoyment 
of the speaker, and the inimitable 
intonations of his voice. Till latter- 
ly he was a habitual frequenter 
of the theatres, and so, in similar 
fashion, he would come back to 
react the parts and to recall the 
points that had struck his fancy. 
His store of personal reminis- 
cences was inexhaustible. He 
had seen much active service, and 
done garrison duty in stations 
from Quebec to Gibraltar. He 
had travelled as commissioner for 
delimitating frontiers in cosmo- 
politan society through the roman- 
tic highlands of European Turkey 
and of Asia Minor. He had 
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visited foreign courts and trans- 
acted business with foreign diplo- 
matists, and everywhere the author 
of the ‘ Art of War’ had been wel- 
comed by veteran fellow-soldiers, 
who appreciated a talent hors de 
ligne. Besides that, since the old 
days when he wasquartered at Leith, 
and had formed his fast and life- 
long friendship with the late John 
Blackwood, he had been thrown 
much into literary society, and 
had made the intimate acquaint- 
ance of most of our distinguished 
men of letters. It would be long 
to run over the roll which comes 
down to Browning and Lord 
Tennyson. A welcome guest in 
the homes of the late Laureate, 
he had often listened as the Lau- 
reate read his own poetry, and one 
of the poems had been addressed 
to himself. Browning pleased and 
provoked him. He feigned comi- 


cal perplexity in divining the poet’s 
enigmas, and we remember his re- 
gretting, when Browning died, that 


he had not questioned him as to 
one particular line on which he 
had been sorely exercised. ‘You 
will have an opportunity of asking 
sooner or later,” we said—when he 
shook his head dubiously ; for 
though his beliefs were sound 
and strong, he would have deemed 
it presumptuous to speculate con- 
fidently on Shakespeare’s “ Un- 
known Country.” 

We spoke lightly, for we had 
no foreboding how soon the op- 
portunity might come. At that 
time his health was excellent, 
although he had just sacrificed the 
shooting in which he used to de- 
light. As he said, “I can walk 
as well as ever, but there is a 
time when a man should give up 
that sort of exercise.” So when 
he stayed in a country house with 
a shooting party—for the hosts 
who appreciated his company were 
still eager to have him as a guest 
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—he was more in the library and 
less in the fields or coverts. But 
he came of a long-lived family, 
and his constitution was originally 
of iron, though it had been some- 
what shaken by the hardships of 
the Crimea, which occasionally 
troubled his nights. He was re- 
markably temperate, and often lim- 
ited himself in dining to half-a-pint 
of light wine, though no one was 
a better judge of champagne, and 
he heartily detested inferior vin- 
tages. Though no gourmand, he 
had made a study of scientific 
cookery; he interested himself 
in the performances of his cook 
at the Staff College, and in the 
pleasant little breakfasts which 
he used to be fond of giving. He 
had a special predilection for 
certain dishes which superfine 
folks would call vulgar. The re- 
sources of the London Clubs were 
unequal to the queer Cornish 
pasties he fondly associated with 
his boyhood ; but many a time he 
would give a special order for his 
favourite tripe and onions. The 
fact that his digestion was as 
good as ever gave the best promise 
of longevity. He had a pleasant 
habit of asking whether some 
plat in the carte was unwhole- 
some, divining what the answer 
would be, and then ordering it 
straight away. He well knew 
what liberties he could safely 
take. Then all of a sudden he 
was made conscious of the ap- 
proaches of a strange and insidi- 
ous complaint. It showed itself 
at first fitfully and slightly in an 
occasional difficulty in breathing. 
He found it was aggravated by 
the London fogs, and he began to 
shrink from the easy flights of 
stairs which led to his chambers. 
Gradually he gave up making 
calls, lest the trying cough should 
take him at an awkward advan- 
tage. Still he was assiduous in 
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attending to his parliamentary 
duties; he would seldom miss 
even unimportant divisions, and it 
always struck us that it needed 
no ordinary pluck when he went 
down determined to make a set 
speech in those trying and em- 
barrassing circumstances. 

It would be painful to follow 
the slow course of the malady. 
He consulted many of the most 
able physicians, and no one of 
them could touch its seat or even 
speak confidently as to its nature. 
He had to change his habits, 
renounce his pursuits, and part 
from his friends. He exchanged 
the bright chambers in town for 
lonely lodgings at Bournemouth 
or Folkestone. As his health 
failed and the cough became more 
violent, he walked less and less, 
though his legs were as strong as 
before. The solitary excitement 
was the daily drive, depending on 
the weather, and that became de- 
pressingly monotonous;  especi- 


ally at Folkestone, where he had 
his one regular round, for it was 
highly characteristic of the tender- 
hearted man, that he would never 
go out in the direction of Dover. 


The Dover hill, he said, was 
killing for horses. So he always 
hated joining a friend at the 
friend’s favourite table at the 
Atheneum, because it looked out 
upon the cab-stand where all the 
animals were cripples. Through 
an ordeal always increasing in 
severity, with ever-darkening pros- 
pects, that pluck of his never failed. 
He conscientiously gave himself 
every chance; he faithfully car- 
ried out the troublesome prescrip- 
tions of his doctors, but he was 
more and more a close prisoner in 
his arm-chair. Naturally discour- 
agement grew upon him, though 
he scarcely showed it, as he found 
himself unable even to sit up at 
table, and looked forward with 
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disgust to the times when he tried 
to take necessary nourishment, 
Although the brain was bright as 
ever, unfortunately he was quite 
unequal to literary work, and his 
one resource was reading. He was 
always grateful for the agreeable 
suggestions of books, and relays, 
in both French and English, came 
in rapid succession from Cawthorn 
and Hutt. Between times, while 
the London books were in transit, 
he fell back on old novels in the 
local library. The worst of the 
illness was that it condemned him, 
almost gratuitously as it appeared, 
to isolation. There were near and 
dear relatives and friends, too, who 
would gladly have been with him, 
but they found they could do 
nothing worse than make him 
talk. Yet in his cheerless soli- 
tude he was not without conso- 
lation. Nothing can show more 
conclusively his kindness of heart 
and the genuine sweetness of his 
manly nature than the manner in 
which he attached the attendants 
who had come to him as strangers. 
The sick nurse was devoted to 
him, none the less so that they 
had a common passion for cats; 
and had the valet who replaced 
her been with Hamley all his life, 
he could not have watched over 
him with greater solicitude, or 
mourned more sincerely for “such 
a master as I can never have 
again.” Yet his courage was sur- 
passed, if possible, by his patience. 
We need only say, that during 
that long, lingering, and wasting 
malady, when his weary days, with 
the irritating cough, were scarcely 
relieved by the broken nights, he 
was never heard to utter one mur- 
mur, nor a single word of com- 
plaint. Hamley came to London, 
as he had come in the previous 
summer, to a cheerful: house in 
Porchester Terrace, which with its 
airy drawing-rooms and gardens 
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had suited him well. But this 
time he had sadly changed for the 
worse, and the friends who looked 
on the drawn and wasted face saw 
ominous warnings of what they 
might apprehend. Yet he talked 
hopefully of taking a house for 
the autumn at Tunbridge Wells, 
and no one of them had a suspicion 
the end was at hand, when going 
to bed as usual, he passed peace- 
fully away, on the morning of 
Saturday the 12th of August. It 
is strange enough that in “Shake- 
peare’s Funeral,” he puts into the 
mouth of the prim and prosaic Dr 
Hall, who was informing young 
Raleigh of the poet’s last days, 
what is almost a diagnosis of his 
own symptoms. “His malady 
was wasting rather than painful, 
save that toward the last he was 
oft seized with a panting and pas- 
sion of the heart which left him 
very nigh to death.” Again, in 


the words of old Adam, who was 
Shakespeare’s body-servant: ‘Nay, 


sir—I have foreboded, this many a 
day, how ’twas with him. He hath 
pined and dwindled, and then 
again he hath mended for a while 
and would walk abroad ; and ever 
with a kind word and a jest as 
was his wont. But I found, from 
day to day, his step slower, his 
hand heavier on my shoulder, his 
breath shorter.” And it struck 
us that, like Shakespeare’s, “the 
coffin was brought forth on the 
stroke of two,” when taken from 
the chapel to the grave in Bromp- 
ton cemetery. 

The rather romantic story of 
the Hamley family was given in 
the recent notice of General Wil- 
liam,! and we need not repeat it. 
Edward, the fourth and youngest 
son, was born at Bodmin in 1824. 
We told how, as a child, he had 
evinced his military instincts, by 
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never missing a chance of making 
prize of a beautifully damascened 
sword, which was treasured as an . 
heirloom and a souvenir of the 
capture of Zara. Like his brothers, 
the boy was educated at the Bodmin 
Grammar School. He saw very 
little of Cornwall afterwards, 
although he made flying trips to 
the picturesque coast scenery ; but 
he never failed to recall those early 
days with pleasure. There could 
be no doubt as to his vocation, 
and he went up in due course 
to the Royal Military Academy. 
From Woolwich, in 1843, he was 
gazetted to the artillery. He was 
fortunate in getting his captain’s 
commission in seven years, and 
consequently before the outbreak 
of the Crimean War. So that 
for distinguished services in the 
field, he could be advanced in 
rapid succession to the brevet 
rank of major and _ lieutenant- 
colonel. Full colonel in 1873, in 
1879 he was a major- general, 
and after being gazetted lieuten- 
ant- general in 1882, he retired 
as a full general in .1890. We 
have noted the bare chronology 
of his professional advancement ; 
but there are other important 
episodes in his life, which we may 
as well dismiss, though we shall 
have occasion to revert to more 
than one of them. He had dis- 
tinguished himself by his admira- 
bly lucid lectures as military pro- 
fessor at the New Staff College. 
Those who were privileged to at- 
tend his lectures, so simple, lucid, 
and yet so complete, will always 
remember them with pleasure. 
Hamley had such a true drama- 
tic faculty, backed by such 
powers of diction, that he in- 
vested the story of a campaign 
with absorbing interest, and 
carried his hearers through from 
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the first inception to the final issue 
of the struggle as though they saw 
it acted before them on the stage. 
These lectures were the founda- 
tion and base of his great work 
‘The Operations of War,’ which 
has long been in the hands of the 
public, and accepted as one of the 
best text-books on a difficult and 
intricate science ; but the printed 
page, although eloquent enough, 
misses the fire and verve of the 
spoken address, illustrated as it 
was by colossal maps on which 
the lecturer traced the movements 
of the opponents. The Professor 
felt it his duty to leave no mili- 
tary lessons untaught, and so 
dealt in turn with all the princi- 
pal campaigns in modern times. 
But he had still his favourites, 
both in operations and com- 
manders, chief among which were 
Frederick the Great’s campaign of 
1757, Blenheim, as a battle and 
as the most masterly handling of 
a losing game, Napoleon’s defence 
of France in 1814. The last- 
named generally completed Ham- 
ley’s course of instruction. 

Old Staff College men will 
treasure up the pithy words, the 
neat epigrammatic expression of 
praise or blame, which the Pro- 
fessor endorsed upon their essays, 
in which they sought to reproduce 
and show that they appreciated 
the lectures they had heard. 
Hamley’s sense of humour at 
times broke through more rigid 
criticisms, as when he wrote upon 
one which dealt with the Bohemian 
campaign ending in Kollin, “ Why 
give German mountains French 
names in an English essay ?” 

When there was a vacancy as 
commandant in 1870, Hamley was 
unmistakably marked out for the 
place. The years when the Staff 
College was his home, were among 
the pleasantest of his existence. 
He felt he was doing good and con- 
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genial work, and many of the most 
distinguished soldiers of the pres- 
ent day acknowledge the inesti- 
mable value of his instructions, 
But the president of the College, 
though studious, was no_ book- 
worm, and he loved to practise a 
hospitality which was comprehen- 
sive though fastidious. Bores and 
dullards he could never away with ; 
perhaps he had not much patience, 
even with what was unpretentiously 
commonplace ; but in rural tastes, 
as well as politics, he was the 
sympathetic country gentleman 
among country gentlemen. He 
hunted, he shot ; and there was no 
keener fisherman than Hamley on 
the chalk streams of Hampshire, 
immortalised by Kingsley, the par- 
son of Eversley, in his ‘Chalk 
Studies,’ where the trout are hard 
to lure with the finest tackle. 
We must be desultory, and so we 
may add that till a few years ago 
he would go to Sutherlandshire or 
the Rhenish palatinate in the hope 
of a few days’ sport; and would 
wade up to the waist for hours, 
entirely oblivious of luncheon. 
No one of his Hampshire neigh- 
bours took to him more kindly 
than the late Duke of Wellington, 
and many a good story he could 
tell of shooting luncheons and 
dinners at Strathfieldsaye, with 
such brilliant convives as the 
Lord Chief-Justice Cockburn. 
When Cockburn, Hamley, and the 
Duke set the ball a-rolling, repar- 
tee followed repartee, and the fun 
became fast if not furious. But 
he had another attraction to 
Strathfieldsaye, in the veteran 
chaplain-general, the author of 
‘The Subaltern,’ &c. The master 
of the modern theories of war was 
glad to sit at the feet of the sol- 
dier turned clergyman, who could 
resuscitate “The Duke” and an- 
notate Napier. Yet while indulg- 
ing in those recreations, he la- 
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boured hard with the pen; for, 
putting himself on a semi-starva- 
tion system, he could pull himself 
together on the shortest notice for 
severe work. It was in the con- 
genial surroundings of the College 
that, besides other military treat- 
ises, he composed his magnum 
opus on ‘The Operations of War,’ 
which, passing through successive 
editions, has superseded all other 
authorities on its subjects, and 
which no civilian may venture to 
criticise. 

When he left the College, he was 
in a manner lost in his comfort- 
able rooms in Ryder Street. That 
energetic nature demanded active 
occupation, and we can only regret 
that he did not employ the leisure 
which weighed upon him in those 
literary departments where he 
had few rivals. The truth was, 
that his soul was in the service, 
and he expected with very rea- 
sonable impatience appointments 
which he would have filled to the 


infinite advantage of the nation. 
It was.doubly disappointing that 
he waited on in the consciousness 
that authorities in the highest 
places knew him and feared him 


as too stronga man. From time 
to time his susceptibilities were 
soothed and flattered by generous 
tributes from such judges of genius 
as Lord Salisbury. Nothing could 
be more gratifying than the Con- 
servative Premier’s recognition of 
his services as Commissioner for 
the delimitation of the Balkans 
and of the Russo-Turkish frontiers 
in Asia Minor. 

In the summer of 1881 he was 
sent to Greece by Lord Granville 
on a still more delicate piece of 
service. He was the English 
member of the International Com- 
mission for regulating the with- 
drawal of the Turks, and the entry 
of the Greek troops into Thessaly 
and Epirus. There were grave 
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doubts both at Athens and Lon- 
don as to the probabilities of Tur- 
key carrying out the convention. ~ 
The business was at least as trou- 
blesome as had been expected, but 
it was brought to a successful 
conclusion; and our Government 
claimed and got great credit. All 
Hamley received was the offer of 
a Greek decoration, which Foreign 
Office rules compelled him to 
refuse. 

We know it has been said that 
he got on indifferently with his 
foreign colleagues. There never 
was a greater mistake or a more 
unjust charge. It is true that 
sometimes the situations were 
inevitably strained; for Hamley 
pursued his purposes with a single 
mind, and was far too shrewd and 
firm to be tricked or cajoled. But 
even the Russians with whom he 
was in conflict recognised that the 
Englishman was open to reason, 
though impervious to compliments 
or threats. He might set down his 
foot and fight out the points, but 
he won upon them irresistibly by 
the frank camaraderie under can- 
vas, or over the bivouac fires in 
Albania or Armenia. Sometimes, 
no doubt, he could try the temper 
and scandalise their sense of the 
diplomatic proprieties. Once in 
Epirus the Russian Commissioner 
Zelinoy had kept him waiting, pre- 
ferring that the border-line should 
be marked out in a distant town 
rather than among the cliffs and 
gorges that were immediately in 
question. Hamley was equally 
determined to have his own way, 
and happily circumstances con- 
spired in his favour. He did 
nothing save write a civil note, 
for a tempting trout-stream flowed 
past his camp. He got out his 
rod and thoroughly enjoyed him- 
self, and would have waited for 
weeks without complaining. The 
Russian’s intelligence of the en- 
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emy’s movements was so unsat- 
isfactory that he came to terms 
‘ and came to the place. Had 
Hamley chosen to write a narra- 
tive of the expedition, it might 
have rivalled in romantic interest 
Curzon’s ‘ Monasteries of the Le- 
vant,’ which was one of the com- 
panions of his travel. Nothing 
could be more vividly dramatic 
than his description of visits to 
those wondrous rock- monasteries, 
seeming, at a distance, to be only 
accessible to the vultures. How 
an abbot button-holed him much 
mal apropos, holding him in talk 
on a dizzy ledge, where Hamley 
thought fondly of his corner at the 
Atheneum. How he mustered 
courage for a rush over the nar- 
row stone rib of a broken draw- 
bridge, suspended over a bottom- 
less abyss; and how, during the 
two days passed in the convent, 
he had sad searchings of heart as 
to retracing his steps. And he 
might refresh his memory, if it 
needed refreshing, by reference to 
a masterly series of sketches in 
water-colours of that wild scenery 
with its saintly eyries, which we 
hope may one day be given to the 
world. 

In 1882 he received a communica- 
tion from Lord Wolseley, couched 
in very gratifying terms. It in- 
vited him to the command of one 
_ of the two divisions in the Egyp- 
tian expedition. He was only 
too glad to accede, for no soldier 
was more ambitious of distinc- 
tion. At first he was left with a 
division for the defence of Alex- 
andria, and to divert the atten- 
tion of Arabi from the disembar- 
kation of our troops at Ismailia. 
Having rapidly thrown up works 
to cover Ramleh, he took the High- 
land Brigade of his division round 
to Ismailia. On 9th September 
he set out with the brigade for the 
memorable march through the 


desert. The heat was intense, and 
on the second day many of his men 
sank on the sand, prostrated by 
sunstroke. On the 12th, at night- 
fall, the Highlanders struck their 
tents at Kassassin, and moved on 
to the rendezvous in the desert 
with another brigade to be placed 
under Hamley’s orders. Soon 
after midnight the Highlanders 
were again in motion, with the 


chief himself directing the advance, 


He used to tell how for four hours 
they pressed onwards in the pitchy 
darkness ; but so accurate was the 
direction and so exact the bearings, 
that precisely with the first streaks 
of the dawn they came on the 
strongest part of the enemy’s posi- 
tion. It consisted of two strong 
works heavily armed, and con- 
nected by a formidable intrench- 
ment. The Highlanders cheered 
and dashed forward, carrying the 
position with the bayonet under 
a tremendous and sustained fire. 
After half an hour’s severe fight- 
ing they established themselves in 
the works. Politicians who ob- 
jected to our interference in Egypt 
professed to make light of the 
affair. In reality, while it lasted 
it was a very serious business, and 
the foremost of the stormers lay in 
files and heaps within the un- 
breached defences. That first suc- 
cess was promptly followed up by 
the capture of the enemy’s camp 
and batteries. During all the 
advance, said Hamley, no other 
troops were ever visible to the 
second division. He complained 
that the official report ignored that 
division so far as possible—merg- 
ing the assault of which they had 
monopolised the glory in the general 
movements of thearmy. It was un- 
doubtedly a strong sense of the in- 
justice done to gallant subordinates 
whom he had reported for reward, 
rather than any personal mortifica- 
tion, which induced him to take the 
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bold and perhaps questionable step 
of publishing his own account in 
the shape of a magazine article. 
The friends of Sir Edward Ham- 
ley were no less surprised than 
pained by the strange misrepresen- 
tation of his personal character in 
the obituary notice which appeared 
three days after his death in the 
‘Standard.’ While doing adequate 
justice to his eminence as a soldier 
and man of letters, the writer por- 
trayed him as of a cold ungenial 
nature, regardless of either the 
interests or sympathies of his pro- 
fessional brethren, and went so far 
as to speak of him as “the best- 
hated man in the army.” It 
also accused him of suppressing 
the despatch addressed to him, 
after the battle of Tel-el-Kebir, by 
Sir Archibald Alison, who acted 
under him on that occasion. Every 
one who knew Sir Edward’s high 
sense of honour and loyalty to 
those who acted with him at once 
dismissed the charge as unfounded. 


Happily, conclusive proof of this 


exists. Among the letters to our- 
selves to which the article in the 
‘Standard’ gave rise is one from 
Sir Theodore Martin, from which 
we are permitted to make the fol- 
lowing extract :— 

“T have heard that in his youth 
he was not popular in the army, 
having a severe and stand-off man- 
ner, which some folks, especially 
if they were of a frivolous disposi- 
tion, would not like. But it was 
a brutal thing to say that he was 
‘the best-hated man in the army.’ 
I know that when he was at the 
head of the Staff College he was a 
great favourite with the officers, 
for I have heard this from some 
of them who spoke warmly of his 
geniality and personal kindness. 
He was very intolerant of in- 
capacity and pretence, and no 
doubt showed it in his professional 
life, and so earned the enmity of 
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the incapable, the pretentious, and 
the tricky. His judgments—pro- 
fessional, personal, and literary— 
were severe, as severe to himself 
as to others; but this was because 
his standards were high. How 
high they were may be very easily 
estimated by what he has written 
in his Essay on Carlyle. But in 
others of his writings proof of the 
same thing is abundant. In my 
long and intimate acquaintance I 
never heard him speak otherwise 
than in a charitable spirit even of 
wrong-doers. There was one wrong 
that moved him to the quick, not 
because it affected himself, but 
because it affected the brave fel- 
lows under him who won the 
battle of Tel-el-Kebir—a purely 
soldiers’ battle, for which their 
leaders, as he said, could take 
no credit—and who found them- 
selves ignored in the published 
despatches. He had been through 
the terrible day of Inkerman, and 
knew what British soldiers did 
there. With this vividly in his 
memory, he told me that a hotter 
conflict than the twenty minutes’ 
hand-to-hand struggle at Tel-el- 
Kebir he had never seen. He was 
devoted to the service to which 
he belonged, and he feared the in- 


jury likely to result, wherever due 


justice was not done to the rank 
and file. Of professional jealousy 
I never saw an indication in my 
frequent conversations with him 
on military matters. The charge 
that he suppressed Sir Archibald 
Alison’s despatch on the battle 
of Tel-el-Kebir cannot be true. 
He showed it to me after his re- 
turn from Egypt, along with the 
others sent on to him as head of 
the division, and it was forwarded _ 
with them to headquarters. Of 
Alison he always spoke with un- 
qualified praise.” 

It is to be hoped that the im- 
partial historians of the future 
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will do justice to the really drama- 
tic episode that closed his military 
career. He had good grounds for 
believing he must be employed 
again, though perhaps better rea- 
son for apprehending that he 
might be shelved. In the mean- 
time he resolved to turn his at- 
tention to politics. He declined 
various offers which were made 
him when it was known that he 
was a candidate for a seat in Par- 
liament. Finally he closed with 
proposals from Birkenhead, and 
seldom has there been ‘a better 
assorted union than between the 
constituency of that flourishing 
seaport and its military member. 
They were agreed on the need for 
strengthening our naval and mili- 
tary defences. On most essentials 
he was in agreement even with his 
opponents; he had changed his 
chief supporters into staunch per- 
sonal friends, and it is more than 
probable that had he stood at the 
general election he might have 
retained his seat without a con- 
test. When he went down to 
Birkenhead on business or pleas- 
ure, he had always a choice of 
houses, where he was made thor- 
oughly and happily at home. The 
Volunteers, by the way, lost a 
powerful and zealous patron when 
Hamley left Parliament. They 
are indebted to the author of the 
volume on ‘ National Defence,’ in 
which the skilled soldier did them 
generous justice, for the grant he 
obtained on the memorable occa- 
sion when his independent action 
placed Ministers in a minority. 
But now we must glance back 
to the beginnings of his literary 
life, and notice his literary works in 
some sort of chronological order, 
although we make no pretence of 
closely attending to the unities. 
The fact is, that bright and busy 
pen of his was more or less active 
according to circumstances, and 
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many of his writings owed their 
origin to the conditions of his pro- 
fessional career. For example, 
the first article he wrote—with 
“The Peace Campaigns of Ensign 
Faunce” it was contributed to 
‘Fraser’s Magazine ’—was thrown 
off in 1848 in quarters at Tyne- 
mouth or Carlisle, when he had 
come home after four years spent 
in Canada. ‘Snow Pictures” was 
the narrative of a hunting expedi- 
tion into the woods of Maine in 
company of some Indian hunters 
from Quebec. Two years after- 
wards, on promotion to a battery, 
he was ordered to Gibraltar ; and 
then began a correspondence which 
formed an epoch in his life. He 
made the acquaintance by letter 
of the late John Blackwood, and 
of his brother Major William, the 
father of the present editor, who 
were to be among the most inti- 
mate and valued of his friends. 
The brothers had good reason to 
welcome this new ally, and they 
had immediate proof of his easy 
versatility. He broke ground 
with ‘Michael Angelo and the 
Friar,” a dialogue in blank verse, 
where lofty thoughts were ex- 
pressed in stately measures—where 
the pious ascetic of the cloister is 
silenced by the soaring eloquence 
of the immortal who had seen in 
visions of the night the terrors of 
the Last Judgment. That was 
quickly followed by a change from 
the gloomy to the gayest, in two of 
the most sparkling stories that were 
ever penned. We well remember 
their appearance. We remember 
how the drollest of the dialogue 
became household words in a 
household which was not specially 
literary. If we had to choose, 
where both are superlatively good, 
of the two we might prefer “ Laz- 
aro’s Legacy.” There the light 
comedy of the “Legend of Gib- 
raltar,’ which reminds us of Cer- 
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vantes or Lope de Vega, sometimes 
becomes broad farce. No doubt 
the stout and sensuous little major 
is capital, whose passion for the 
Spanish lady who becomes his wife 
is “much on a par with that for 
pig;” who interprets Shakespeare 
in a fashion of his own, like Lady 
Martin or Henry Irving ; and who 
is tender of animal life as any 
Brahmin, even when stung by hor- 
nets and worried by mosquitoes. 
But the common soldier, one of 
his Majesty’s very worst bargains, 
and his drunken helpmate, were 
never touched off with more Teniers- 
like realism of drollery than in 
the persons of Mr and Mrs Bags. 
Bags’s talk after a pleasant day of 
plunder with his respectable friend 
Bill is a masterpiece. Bill’s devo- 
tion to “dooty,” when it coincides 
with jealousy and self-interest, is 
truly admirable ; and we chuckle, 
though with some sympathy, over 
tlie final catastrophe, when the gun 
in which Mr Bags “has invested 
his capital” is discharged at the 
Spanish gunboats, showing like 
sparks in the dark distance. 

We remember we were sadly 
disappointed when, as postscript 
to “The Legacy,” the author de- 
clared his intention of making no 
further extracts from those jour- 
nals of his grandfather. The ex- 
planation was, that the veracious 
chronicler had begun his novel of 
‘Lady Lee’s Widowhood.’ The 
circumstances in which it was 
written were rather remarkable. 
Most successful experts in light 
fiction or bright social comedy have 
loved to draw excitement and 
inspiration from everyday inter- 
course with the busy world. 
When Hamley wrote ‘ Lady Lee,’ 
he was practically isolated with 
his battery at Europa Point, and 
the hermit wrote it to relieve the 
ennui of the hot days and the 
sultry nights. Never did work— 
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though “work” is an absurd mis- 
nomer for such a book—show fewer 
evidences of its depressing genesis, 
It has passed into a fifth edition, 
and we have read it about five 
times. We call it a model for the 
novice in fiction who aims at 
popularity, although such a nov- 
elist as Hamley nascitur, non fit. 
It rests on brilliant sketches of 
character, on humorous and pa- 
thetic incidents: it touches the 
heart as it tickles the fancy, and 
so it is fresh to-day as on the day 
when it was written. Hamley, in 
his instinctive knowledge of life, 
in his quick perception of the vir- 
tues and frailties of human nature, 
and in the dramatic flexibility of 
his fertile genius, had much in 
common with the old dramatists 
of our golden age. Soldier, scholar, 
sportsman, and man of the world, 
his story flows forward with a 
variety which never stales. We 
know not whether he is happier 
in the idyllic flirtations in par- 
sonage kitchens, or by murmuring 
streams, or in the jovial vivacity 
of after-dinner barrack talk, or in 
the shady intrigues of the gentle- 
men-like swindlers who live scan- 
dalously by their wits. Each dash 
of cynicism is more than com- 
pensated by something that takes 
the bitter taste out of our mouths ; 
and as Origen did not despair of 
the salvation of the devil, so Ham- 
ley lets down the old scoundrel 
Baget Lee so pleasantly that we 
incline to pay his memory the 
tribute of a tear. 

The call to arms in the Crimea 
might have been a misfortune to 
literature in the case of another 
man. To Hamley it only gave other 
opportunities and more in his own 
especial line. His letters from the 
East, in ‘The Story of the Cam- 
paign,’ ran through ten numbers 
of ‘Maga.’ As we read them 
now we are chiefly impressed by 
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his marvellous military prescience. 
He might say with truth, in the 
preface to his ‘ War in the Crimea,’ 
which appeared in 1891, that he 
had no cause.to reconsider his 
opinions. He served through the 
whole of the campaign. He went 
thither as adjutant to Colonel 
Dacres, who had appreciated him 
while holding a command on the 
Rock. Hamley, who was always 
reticent as to his own services and 
gallantry, had more hairbreadth 
escapes than he mentions in ‘The 
Story.’ At the Alma his horse 
was struck by a cannon-shot: al- 
most by a unique exception the 
animal recovered the shock. At 
Inkerman his horse, after being 
hit by a musket-ball, was killed 
by a cannon-shot passing clean 
through him, which threw him on 
the rider. The sergeant who dis- 
engaged him had his leg carried 
off as Hamley was leaning on his 
shoulder, and then a second shot 
passed through the prostrate horse. 


Immediately afterwards, limping 
on foot along the ridge which 
Kinglake calls the Kitspur, he 
found himself almost surrounded 
by a large Russian force, before 
which our men, having exhausted 
their ammunition, were retiring 


out of the Sandbag Battery. 
Being crippled by the recent 
accident, he gave himself up for 
lost; but after a vain attempt 
with Lord Balgonie of the Guards 
to rally some of our people, he 
succeeded with difficulty in elud- 
ing the enemy. He only regained 
our positions by catching in suc- 
cession two masterless French 
horses, both of which were wound- 
ed,—and the first of them fell 
under him. He pulled off his 
military cloak when the day was 
over, to find it riddled with bullet- 
holes. He had a still more prov- 
idential escape one day when ac- 
companying Sir Richard Dacres 
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on a visit to the trenches. Their 
guide led them down a wrong 
turning, and as they retraced 
their steps a shell exploded in 
the very spot they would other- 
wise have occupied. 

Apart from the value of ‘The 
Story’ as a military record, there 
surely never were more vivid pic- 
tures of the terrors and horrors of 
war. Nothing that is impressive 
escapes the narrator. We know 
not which scenes we should select 
for illustration: the Bay of Bal- 
chick, where the cholera demon 
was in the air, with the inflated 
and ballasted corpses floating 
breast-high around the gangways 
of the vessels; the overcrowded 
French and Turkish war-ships in 
a storm; the towing of the un- 
wieldy rafts with the guns and 
horses towards the heavy surf 
breaking on the beach; the field 
of the Alma on the evening after 
the bloody fight, with the ranks 
of soldiers on the open plateaux, 
lying like swathes of new-mown 
hay! Hedid much to excite sym- 
pathy in England by his realistic 
descriptions of the winter horrors. 
Yet it is noteworthy that, amid 
his own sufferings, he kept his 
head, and declared that the War 
Office authorities were not to be 
blamed for circumstances they 
could neither foresee nor control. 
Nor would he chime in with the 
popular outcry against under- 
taking that terrible winter cam- 
paign. He showed that had we 
besieged Sebastopol in the summer, 
the Russians might simply have 
swamped us in their numbers, in- 
stead of losing nearly a quarter 
of million of men merely in their 
efforts to relieve the garrison. 
His personal experiences and ad- 
ventures give vivid colour to ‘The 
Story,’ as when he tells how his 
tent was swept away in a hurri- 
cane, and how he was literally 
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washed out of the mud-hut in 
which he had been luxuriating. 
But the tale of the Crimean hor- 
rors culminates in the description 
of the hospitals at Scutari; and 
it must be remembered that Scu- 
tari was regarded as a paradise 
of peaceful refuge by the maimed 
and fever-stricken wretches who 
were groaning between the trenches 
and Balaklava. We quote now 
from ‘ The War in the Crimea’ :— 


“Scutari, the longed-for haven, 
was for weeks the very climax and 
headquarters of suffering,—crammed 
with misery, overflowing with despair. 
In those large chambers and long 
corridors lay thousands of the bravest 
and most miserable of men. Stand- 
ing at the end of any of the galleries, 
one looked along a deep perspective, 
a long diminishing vista of woe. . . . 
The tenant of each bed saw his pains 
reflected in the face of his comrade 
opposite: fronting each was another 
victim of war or cold, starvation or 
pestilence. Or frequently the sick 


man read in the face before him, not 
the progress of fever nor the leaden 


weight of exhaustion, but the tokens 
of the final rest to which he was him- 
self hastening. With each round of 
the sun nearly a hundred gallant 
soldiers raved or languished out their 
lives.” 


As we have taken an extract 
from the later volume, we may 
direct attention to the masterly 
logic with which Hamley disposes 
of the assertions of Todleben, that 
Sebastopol might have been carried 
by a coup de main. The figures 
and facts of Hamley are irrefut- 
able ; but he demonstrates besides, 
that, had the Allies taken the 
northern outworks, they would 
have been in a far worse position 
than had they left them alone. 

When the war-worn soldier re- 
turned from the East, it was 
matter of jubilation both to him 
and his friend Blackwood that 
fortune and the Horse Guards had 
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sent him to Leith. Thenceforth 
his footing almost as one of the 
Blackwood family was established, 
both in Randolph Crescent and at 
Strathtyrum. Never to his death 
did he cease to feel the warmest 
interest in his old Scotch friends, 
even down to the child of the 
second generation. Then he was 
thrown into the congenial company 
of Aytoun, whose windows looked 
across to those of Blackwood ; of 
De Quincey, who then resided 
near Edinburgh ; and above all, of 
his very dear friend Sir Theodore 
Martin. From that time forth he 
contributed articles to ‘Maga’ by 
the dozen. Of course he was 
standing counsel to the Magazine 
on matters military, but the range 
of his subjects was as wide as the 
scope of his talents and tastes. 
We can only single out a few of 
his most characteristic contribu- 
tions. He saw much of the bril- 
liant and eccentric De Quincey, 
who has been hit off by Burton so 
happily in ‘The Book-Hunter’ ; and 
in all his parodies there is nothing 
more delicious than the “ Recent 
Confessions of an Opium-Eater.” 
A worthy scholar of Burke and 
Hare stumbles across the dreamy 
philosopher, and invites him to re- 
freshments in a Oanongate garret. 
The generous host fills a flowing 
bumper of laudanum ; his seasoned 
visitordrains it ; isinfinitely bright- 
er; and the biter ends by being bit 
and buried. “Thiers on Waterloo” 
was good, but “ Victor Hugo on 
the Great French Puzzle” was a 
piece of exquisite satire. Hugo 
in the ‘ Misérables’ had broached 
a new theory worthy of his gigantic 
and fantastic genius. As Hamley 
said, Thiers had simply gone in for 
vulgar manipulation of figures, 
asserting that two and two make 
five. Hugo, on the contrary, had 
not only invented the fable of the 
trench of Ohaim, but had conjured 
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up a special French Providence, 
really the resuscitation of some god 
of Olympus. And the description 
a la ‘ Bell’s Life’ of the succession 
of rounds and staggerers between 
Napoleon and Destiny is as pleas- 
ant as the metrical “ Fight for the 
Belt.” -Very amusing, too, was the 
extravaganza of the “ Last French 
Hero,” the victim of a misplaced 
passion for his grandmother. 

No one but himself or Théophile 
Gautier could have written the jew 
@esprit on “Our Poor Relations,” 
in which he threw himself with a 
Shakespearian sympathy of intro- 
spection into the idiosyncrasies and 
eccentricities of the so-called brute 
creation. We well remember the 
late Mowbray Morris of the‘Times’ 
asking if we could enlighten him 
as to the authorship, as he would 
be glad to secure such a contrib- 
utor on any terms. In similar 
vein, and in the mock heroics of 
stately Tennysonian verse,was “Sir 
Tray,” a delightful parody of the 
“Tdylls ofthe King” and of “Elaine” 
in especial. The melodious and 
magnificent diction of the luxuriant 
Tennysonian muse could not pos- 
sibly have been more happily imi- 
tated. We should gladly quote 
from the poem at length, but there 
is a line or two delightfully sug- 
gestive of the writer :— 


** Yet ere she closed the latch her cat 
Elaine, 

The lily kitten reared at Astolat, 

Slipt through and mewing passed to 
greet Sir Tray.” 


Another parody, by the way, 
hitting off the gems of Praed 
and Hamley’s friend, Frederick 
Locker, to perfection, is “The 


Ghost’s Chair.” In his own opin- 
ion, he never wrote anything bet- 
ter than the Essay on Carlyle ; 
and, with a single exception, we 
are inclined to assent. But as to 
that, perhaps we may venture to 
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make an extract from a private 
letter, written since the death by 
that very capable judge Sir Theo- 
dore Martin. Comprehensive criti- 
cism could scarcely be more suc- 
cinct: “It is to my mind by far 
the most judicial estimate of that 
eccentric genius that I have come 
across. There are passages in it 
of rare excellence, and show what 
a fine historian Hamley would him- 
self have been. He often talked 
to me of writing a life of Orom- 
well. How good it would have 
been! The paper on Carlyle shows 
subtle logical power, and the rare 
gift of putting the essentials of a 
subject in few and apt words. His 
résumé of the essence of Carlyle’s 
philosophy in the last paragraph 
of the Essay is a fine illustration 
of this quality. And how charm- 
ing are some of the humorous 
touches !” 

The exception to which we al- 
luded is ‘‘Shakespeare’s Funeral.” 
It is a sparkling gem of the Eliza- 
bethan age, in a brilliant antique 
setting. It is steeped in the very 
spirit of the bard, who sleeps near 
his birth-place in the church by 
the Avon. We never visit Strat- 
ford without seeming to see young 
Raleigh and Drayton ride up to 
the Falcon, where blear-eyed Chris- 
topher Sly, still thirsting for more 
liquor, stumbles out of the hayloft 
to take their horses. We see the 
dreamy little borough on tiptoe, 
and the greedy paupers, who 
might have been taken from 
‘Hamlet,’ gathering for their dole, 
as the tottering sexton precedes the 
procession from New Place. None 
but Raleigh and the poet Dray- 
ton suspect that an Immortal is 
passing to his rest to the sound of 
that passing-bell. The son of Old 
Shallow rides in with his cousin, 
Master Slender, from Charlecote, 
to do honour to a respectable 
gentleman, entitled to quarter the 
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arms of Arden. The country 
knight is far too sensible and 
practical to believe that the foolish 
Gloucestershire justice had any- 
thing to do with his future. Why, 
the seat of the elder Sir Thomas 
was in Warwickshire! Thus there 
is the suggestion of the identity of 
the local usurer with Shylock, and 
the melancholy comedy of the dead 
poet’s homely surroundings, where 
no member of the household was 
in touch with his imaginings, save 
the grandchild he has taught to 
believe that her cat is a fairy 
foundling. 

Hamley had a sure and incisive 
critical faculty. As a critic he 
was at once formidable and con- 
scientiously judicial. When he was 
scathing and satirising some one 
he considered an impostor, no one 
could lay on the lash with greater 
vigour. No point that challenged 
animadversion escaped him, and 
in the fervid ebullitions of his 
sceva indignatio perhaps he was 
apt to touch too lightly on his 
redeeming merits and _ beauties. 
His severe article on ‘ Lothair,’ 
which promptly sent the Maga- 
zine into a second edition, stung 
Lord Beaconsfield deeply, and, in- 
deed, it is likely to be read when 
all the other reviews are forgotten. 
Hamley had little patience with 
inflated periods, with melodrama- 
tically sensational scenes and char- 
acters, and with the ‘ Arabian 
Nights’ profusion of oriental pro- 
perties introduced in an English 
novel. For ourselves, we are in- 
clined to praise where he cursed ; 
nor could we be insensible to such 
powerfully eloquent description as 
that of the night-mass with the 
Miserere in the chapel of the old 
Kentish Catholic mansion. Lord 
Houghton, who had no great liking 
for Disraeli, had steered a middle 
course in his article in the ‘ Edin- 
burgh,’ but he used to declare that 
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Hamley was first, and all the rest 
nowhere. There is a deal of rol- 
licking and genial drollery in “‘ Mr 
Dusky’s Opinions on Art,” which 
ridiculed with delightfully appropri- 
ate persiflage the sublime preten- 
sions of an infallible art prophet. 
And we may remark, by the way, 
that at the Club, abstruse philoso- 
phers and illustrious men of science 
always stood in a certain awe of 
Hamley. They liked him, and 
seldom bore him a grudge, for 
they never suspected him of malice 
prepense. But he had an innocent 
way of abruptly approaching their 
foibles, and he would carelessly 
tread on the most sensitive corns. 
The truth being that the strategist, 
who detested humbug, had an in- 
stinctive perception of the feeble 
points in the strongest positions. 
His admirable article on “ False 
Coin in Poetry” we have often 
discussed with him. Essentially 
it is calculated to provoke con- 
troversy ; for tastes as to poems 
are indefinitely various, as was 
abundantly shown by the diver- 
gence in his opinions from those of 
Matthew Arnold and Palgrave. 
He never converted us to his views 
as to Byron’s “ Ode to Napoleon,” 
and still less as to the apostrophe to 
Ocean in “Childe Harold,” though 
his argument was persuasive, and 
no doubt he makes out an excellent 
case. But we fancy few poems 
would stand the ordeal of being 
scanned under the microscope line 
by line. As to Wordsworth’s 
“ Laodamia,” there could be lit- 
tle difference : there the kindly 
satirist, who loved the poet of 
Rydal, proved his case over and 
over again. Nor can anything be 
more funny than the notes on the 
*“ Anecdote for Fathers,” and on 
“ Ruth,” with the illustrative ex- 
tracts. As to “The Harvest of a 
Quiet Eye,” he demonstrates the 
ludicrous absurdity of an image 
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that has strangely become a com- 
monplace of quotation. The stanza 
he proposes eliminating from Camp- 
bell’s magnificent ode, “The Battle 
of the Baltic,” is assuredly a bit 
of bathos which might well be 
spared. But it is when he goes 
on to fly at the highest game that 
his audacity is most amply justi- 
fied. There is no denying the 
justice of his strictures on a 
famous sonnet of Milton’s; and 
when he lays apparently sacrileg- 
ious hands on his idol Shakespeare, 
we feel that he might have dis- 
pensed with any apology. We 
acknowledge at once to our sur- 
prise, when he has pointed it out, 
that Portia’s grand apostrophe 
as to the quality of mercy is al- 
together misplaced in the appeal 
that is addressed to the outcast 
Shylock. The effect could only 
have been to make the sorely 
abused Hebrew “ doubly impatient 
to commence operations” on the 
obnoxious Antonio. 


Had we the space, we might say 
much of the admirable volume on 
‘ Voltaire,’ which he contributed to 
the series of “ Foreign Classics for 


English Readers.” But really Sir 
Theodore Martin’s remarks on the 
Essay on Carlyle apply equally to 
the ‘Voltaire.’ It is a masterpiece 
of lucid and appreciative condensa- 
tion, and, though necessarily tan- 
talisingly brief, the interest is 
marvellously sustained. With his 
judicial temperament Hamley 
holds the balance steadily with 
the fanatical abusers of the mis- 
understood sceptic and his still 
more extravagant devotees. More- 
over, thie lively little book is light- 
ened by sparkling translations of 
the philosopher’s poetry, in which 
the translator passes his finger 
lightly over the changing notes, 
and shows all his easy flexibility 
of musical diction. 

No biographical notice could do 
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him justice which did not allude 
to his affection for cats. The cat 
in effigy, or in water-colours or 
crayons, was as common on the 
tables and walls in his rooms as 
the bears about Berne. Cats in 
all characters and situations were 
showered on him in Christmas 
cards by ladies who flattered that 
amiable weakness. He was hand- 
in-glove with all the cats at the 
clubs, whether, as he said, they 
were regular or merely honorary 
members. He lived on terms of 
daily familiarity with the cat who 
used to reside in a hutch behind 
the “United Service.” As he 
walked home in the peaceful night 
by lamplight he could never pass 
a cat on a door-step without stoop- 
ing to scratch it. In his most 
earnest talk at one of the windows 
in the Atheneum dining-room, he 
would stop himself and lay his 
hand on your arm, if he saw one of 
his feline friends stretching itself 
and polishing its claws tiger-like 
against the trunk of a tree. We re- 
member at one of the annual ‘Satur- 
day Review ’ dinners at Greenwich, 
by an odd coincidence, four men 
chanced to be seated together, all 
devoted to cats. Two of them had 
written monographs on the noble 
animal, but Hamley was the most 
enthusiastic of the four. We have 
seldom heard him in greater verve 
or force, as he illustrated his psy- 
chological analysis of the qualities 
and virtues of his favourites with 
a flow of anecdotes and recollec- 
tions. One of these he gave in 
the letter in ‘The Story of the 
Campaign.’ On the march from 
the Alma to the Katcha, “I carried 
a small black kitten, which one of 
our people picked up on the bank 
of the river, on my holsters for some 
time, feeding him with biscuits, 
but during my absence from the 
saddle he made off.” What a 
pleasing trait that is in the char- 
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acter of the gallant soldier who had 
been passing but the day before 
through a storm of shot and shell ! 
The frontispiece of the volume 
gives a sketch of the interior of 
the hut on the plateau, where three 
gunners are seated in camp- 
chairs. There is a rather meagre 
cat in the foreground— Hamley is 
extending his hand to it—with tail 
in air like the squirrel in ‘ Hia- 


watha.’ That castaway had found. 


a comfortable billet when men and 
beasts were on short commons. 
Foolishly he wandered forth one 
day, never to return. He either 
fell a victim to one of the wolf-like 
dogs who were always on the 
prowl, or more probably was con- 
signed toa camp-kettle. The story 
of Hamley’s latest protégé is still 
more pathetic. Two years ago, 
while in a hotel on Richmond 
Hill, he heard that a haggard 
tramp had been confined in an 
outbuilding. He succoured and 
adopted the family. They were 
lapped in blankets and luxury in a 
basket in his sitting-room ; and the 
door opening into the garden was 
left open to give access to the 
mother, who was soon encouraged 
to overcome her timidity. All the 
kittens were duly provided for, 
and the most gifted accompanied 
Hamley to Folkestone. There 
many a weary hour was cheered 


by its gambols and gymnastics on 
the lawn or on the window-cur- 
tains. Oircumstances compelled 
a separation, but it was a sad 
morning when the post brought 
news of the premature death of 
poor Master Rough. 

What need we say more? Till 
he was invalided and compelled to 
leave London, there was no more 
familiar presence at the Athenzeum 
than that of the tall, square-shoul- 
dered figure, with the frank sol- 
dierly bearing, with the broad fore- 
head, the commanding look, the 
keen eye, and the firm but kindly 
mouth. He breakfasted in his 
rooms, but there was no member 
whose company was more courted 
at luncheon and dinner by those 
who had the privilege of his friend- 
ship. Always sociable, he would 
leave his own table after his meal 
to make the round of others which 
were occupied by friends or ac- 
quaintances. More than two years 
have passed since then, and two 
years are an age in London life, 
where the best men as they fall 
out of the ranks are very soon 
forgotten. But still there are not 
a few who will always feel, like 
Scott as he stood by the grave of 
John Ballantyne, that hereafter, 
and now that Hamley has gone, 
there will be far less sunshine for 
them than before. 
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Berore these lines are in our 
readers’ hands the Home Rule Bill 
will probably have reached the 
House of Lords, and the last stage 
of its existence be fast approach- 
ing to completion. During the 
last week of July and the last 
three weeks of August its descent 
in public opinion has been rapid ; 
and the application of the closure 
in Committee to nearly two-thirds 
of the bill, embracing some of its 
most important clauses, has done 
more to open men’s eyes to the 
position in which we stand than 
all the speeches could have done 
which the Opposition were pre- 
vented from delivering. Parlia- 
ment and the public are still very 
imperfectly acquainted with the 
whole bill and with the probable 
working of its provisions. The 
House of Commons has been com- 


pelled to pass most of it without 
examination, on the ipse dixit of 


Mr Gladstone. But the indignity 
to which the House has been 
exposed has not been without its 
compensations. If we still remain 
in ignorance of much which we 
ought to have been told, we have 
now been told much of which we 
were previously in ignorance. We 
now know the lengths to which 
an English Prime Minister is pre- 
pared to go under the urgency 
of pressure from without. Fore- 
warned is forearmed. Wemust now 
reluctantly admit that the good 
sense, the moderation, the forbear- 
ance, the respect for parliamentary 
usage, with a hundred other quali- 
ties, which we have been accus- 
tomed to attribute to all English 
statesmen and to all English 
parties in turn, and which we 
have been taught to regard as 
guarantees for the freedom of our 


TREASON, 


parliamentary constitution, are 
broken reeds. Henceforth such 
language must be abjured as ex- 
ploded political cant. The know- 
ledge we have thus acquired is 
worth perhaps all that it has 
cost us. 

When the bill came out of Com- 
mittee it was actually found that 
scarcely one-fourth of it had been 
discussed at all; while on that one- 
fourth discussion had frequently 
been stopped. The most glaring in- 
stance was in the case of Mr Glad- 
stone’s new scheme for the retention 
of the Irish members. Down to 
the 13th of July not the slightest 
hint had been given that Govern- 
ment intended to depart from their 
original plan, though that depar- 
ture had been for some time 
decided on. On the above-men- 
tioned day Mr Gladstone suddenly 
announced to the House that the 
eighty members were to take part 
in purely British debates as well 
as in Irish and imperial. Only 
eight hours remained for discuss- 
ing this enormous and fundamental 
change, and then the debate was 
closured. All this had been ar- 
ranged beforehand with the Irish 
members, and kept carefully con- 
cealed from the House of Commons 
till within eight hours of the time 
when the closure had to be applied. 
Then the mine was sprung. But 
they cruelly wrong Mr Gladstone 
who impute to him any desire for 
secrecy. Only a fortnight after- 
wards he assured the _ world, 
through the medium of a now 
historic letter, that he was resolved 
“to do nothing in the dark.” 

The wholly undebated clauses 
passed in ominous silence: among 
them the highly important ques- 
tion as to the constituencies by 
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which the eighty Irish members 
to sit in the British House of 
Commons are to be elected. As 
these gentlemen are to be our 
rulers, one would have thought 
that the House of Commons might 
have been allowed some voice on 
a subject hitherto regarded as so 
important. But no. Schedule 
two, in which the constituencies 
are named, was hurried through, 
and not a word allowed to be 
spoken on it. That there was a 
special reason for closuring this 
schedule, over and above the ne- 
cessity for making haste, is evident 
on the most cursory examination 
of it; for, according to this scheme, 
in many of the constituencies each 
Irish elector will be able to vote 
for either two or three candidates ; 
while, according to the Newcastle 
programme, no Englishman or 
Scotsman is to vote for more 
than one. No wonder Mr Glad- 
stone did not wish the schedule 
to be discussed. But he had a 
stronger reason even than this for 
not wishing it. It was necessary 
for him to be able to say what he 
liked about it whenever he should 
be driven into a corner. Accord- 
ingly we find him assuring Mr 
Cowan that ‘“‘the House of Com- 
mons had determined that these 
eighty members should be direct- 
ly and separately chosen.” The 
House could not have determined 
anything at all, for the subject 
was not allowed to be discussed ; 
and they could not have deter- 
mined what Mr Gladstone says 
they did, because that would have 
been tantamount to a rejection of 
his own schedule. ‘‘ Advocates of 
strict truth,” says Mr Heneage, 
with quiet sarcasm, will “be sur- 
prised to hear ” this. 

But the application of the closure 
to the new financial clauses is per- 
haps the most startling violation 
of constitutional law which the 
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whole progress of the bill has 
yet witnessed. These clauses are 
seventeen in number ; and of these 
only one—the first—was allowed 
to be discussed! and this, too, 
was closured after one night's 
debate (July 20). The suppres- 
sion of free debate on a money 
question is something so entirely 
new, so utterly opposed to the 
whole meaning of parliamentary 
government, so fatal to the one 
function which it is the special 
privilege of the House of Com- 
mons to discharge, that we are 
almost struck dumb with amaze- 
ment at the boldness with which 
it has been executed. On the 
profound contempt for the au- 
thority and dignity of the House 
which is implied in it, it is need- 
less to enlarge. 

The clauses dealing with con- 
stitutional questions are likewise 
of supreme importance. These 
have been treated in the same 
manner. Clauses 19, 20, and 21, 
which stood as 22; 23, and 24 in 
the original bill, have been closured 
without discussion. The first of 


these deprives the House of Lords 
of its appellate jurisdiction in all 
Irish affairs—a trifling matter 


this, of course. The second em- 
powers the Lord Lieutenant or 
Secretary of State to refer to the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council any question which may 
arise as to the Irish Legislature 
having exceeded its power—as if 
the Irish Legislature would ever 
submit to be overruled by any 
English court whatever. This 
would be a badge of servitude. 
The third clause we have men- 
tioned provides that every subject 
of the Queen shall be entitled to 
hold the office of Lord Lieutenant 
without reference to his religious 
belief. All three clauses, dealing 
surely with matters of first-class 
interest, were forced through the 
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House without a moment’s argu- 
ment being allowed. 

In further pursuance of the 
same astounding system, Mr Glad- 
stone, on Monday the 2lst of 
last month, gave notice of a res- 
olution for closuring the report 
stage of the bill on the following 
Friday, the 25th. According to 
the terms of his motion, the 
Speaker, at eleven o'clock that 
night, was at once to put the 
question on any amendment at 
that time before the House. After 
this was done, he was to put to 
the House all further amendments 
standing in the name of the 
Government, to the total ex- 
clusion of all others whatsoever ; 
and when these were disposed of, 
was to proceed at once to put the 
question that the third reading 
be fixed for such and such a day. 
Mr Chamberlain moved an amend- 
ment to it, raising the whole 
question of that monstrous abuse 
of the closure to which Mr Glad- 
stone has persistently had recourse, 
which was defeated by a majority 
of thirty-eight. But the question 
has now, we hope, at last been ex- 
plained to the British people, in 
terms which they cannot fail to 
understand—the question to which 
we called their attention in our 
last number : the danger for which 
it has hitherto been so difficult 
to obtain any proper recognition, 
simply because few people could 
bring themselves to believe that 
such an attack on our existing 
form of government was actually 
contemplated. They will now at 
last, we hope, be forced to see the 
truth, whether they like it or not ; 
and to acknowledge that in all 
that has been said on this sub- 
ject, either by ourselves or others, 
there is not one word of exag- 
geration. A revolution is now 
being attempted, not inferior in 
magnitude to the suppression of 
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parliamentary government in the 
middle of the seventeenth century. 

If Mr Gladstone goes on event- 
ually to closure the debates on 
supply, he will only be putting 
the coping-stone, as far as he him- 
self is concerned, to this atrocious 
attempt upon our liberties. If the 
people are tired of freedom, let 
them say so at once, and let us 
have something better than Mr 
Gladstone in place of our old form 
of government. But if they are 
not, let them speak out at once 
through all those channels which 
are still open to them, though the 
House of Commons is closed, and 
denounce in fitting terms the trea- 
son to the constitution of which 
Mr Gladstone has been guilty. 

No wonder that when political 
feeling and deep political convic- 
tions are deprived of their regular 
safety-valve, they should break out 
in an irregular manner, and lead 
even to personal violence. But in 
face of the momentous issue which 
is now before us—the destruction, 
namely, or preservation of our 
parliamentary system—even the 
scandalous outbreak of last July 
fades into insignificance ; and 
Mr Logan’s clenched fists and 
Colonel Saunderson’s black eye 
seem already “half - forgotten 
things,” like other great deeds of 
which the memory is preserved by 
poets. We hope the heroes of 
that night of battles will find a 
fitting vates sacer. We are not in 
the mood to do them justice. 

We are ready to admit that the 
degrading and alarming situation 
in which the House of Commons 
finds itself is not the result of Mr 
Gladstone’s free will. But it is 
the result of his inordinate vanity, 
leading him to believe that he is 
not as other men; and that what 
no previous Minister would have 
attempted he was destined to ac- 
complish, so to speak, on one leg. 
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The whole history of the session, 
in fact, is one long illustration of 
the blunder, both morai and tacti- 
cal, committed by Mr Gladstone 
when he resolved to carry Home 
Rule through the present House 
of Commons. The attempt to 
carry great measures by small 
majorities must always end in 
failure of some kind. The Min- 
ister of the day is at the mercy 
of every wind that blows, and 
may be compelled to change his 
front as often as any clique or 
coterie which can command a cer- 
tain number of votes chooses to 
coerce him. We need look no 
further back than 1867 for the 
counterpart of what has happened 
in 1893. The Reform Bill, as 
originally designed by Mr Disraeli, 
was a very different measure from 
that which ultimately became law ; 
and almost every change in it was 
for the worse. But the country 


had made up its mind at that time 
that the question should be settled. 


The Conservative party were 
equally anxious to get it out of 
hand; and the Government had 
hardly any practical alternative 
but to disarm the Opposition by 
surrendering safeguard after safe- 
guard. But no such hard neces- 
sity awaited Mr Gladstone. The 
country had declared itself not in 
favour of, but against Home Rule. 
He himself had repeatedly de- 
clared that he would not under- 
take the question without a ma- 
jority that was independent of the 
Irish vote. He called on the elec- 
tors in 1892 to give him such a 
majority. He was conscious that 
without it he could not carry any 
bill corresponding with his own 
convictions of what such a measure 
ought to be. When, therefore, the 
people refused this request, and 
denied him the support which he 
required, what was his bounden 
duty as a man of honour? Why, 
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not to bring in any bill at all, of 
course. If he knew he could not 
pass a good one, which he clearly 
did, he should have dropped the 
question, and have told the Irish 
members plainly that they must 
convert Great Britain to their views 
before the Imperial Government 
couldattempt to give effect to them. 
Instead of which, in the teeth of 
his own declarations, and in spite 
of the declared opinion of Great 
Britain, he insisted on going on 
with Home Rule, and placing his 
neck under the feet of the Irish 
members, on whom he now became 
entirely dependent. 

What was the result? The in- 
structive and humiliating answer 
is to be read in Mr Gladstone’s 
letter, to which we have already 
referred, addressed to Mr John 
Cowan of Beeslack, Mid-Lothian, 
dated July 3lst. No man sees 
more clearly than himself the 
gross injustice and the ludi- 
crous anomaly of keeping the 
Irish members at Westminster. 
He declared, in his well-known 
speech at Manchester, that he 
would never consent to such a 
thing. He could not dream of 
asking Parliament to sanction so 
flagrant an iniquity. But it ap- 
pears that the Irish members knew 
Mr Gladstone better than he knows 
himself. He soon discovered, un- 
der a slight application of the 
screw, that he could dream of 
such a thing, and, like the lady 
in “Don Juan,” whispering he 
would ne’er consent, consented. 
The exigencies of his position in 
trying to carry a big measure with 
a small majority compelled him to 
submit. But we cannot be very 
hard on Mr Gladstone, when we 
think of the fine sport which he 
showed us in the House of Com- 
mons when uncarted as usual by 
Mr Chamberlain. Being hard 
pressed as to what he had said in 
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his Manchester speech, he said he 
had not revised the speech himself. 
Further questioned, he said he had 
given it to be revised to a gentle- 
man in whose intelligence he had 
perfect confidence. The beautiful 
irrelevancy of these replies, and 
the gallant effrontery with which 
they were offered in full satisfac- 
tion of Mr Chamberlain’s demand, 
can never be sufficiently admired. 
Did Mr Gladstone mean that the 
gentleman in whose intelligence 
he had perfect confidence had in 
any way garbled his speech, had 
interpolated what he never said, 
or left out what he did say? Be- 
cause, unless he meant this, his 
answer was absolutely meaning- 
less. However, it was a pretty 
little burst, for which we ought 
to be duly grateful. 

Mr Gladstone, moreover, declares 
in his letter to Mr Cowan that he 
found there was “a widespread and 
apparently general desire for the 
retention of the Irish members 
at Westminster.” Even if Mr 
Gladstone had been “up in a 
balloon,” he would have known 
better than this. But he was 
obliged to say so to disguise his 
own position from the public, and 
perhaps also from himself: It is 
natural that he should wish to 
hide his chains, so he fathers on 
the British public “a widespread 
wish for the retention of the 
Irish. members at Westminster” 
—a more monstrous misrepresenta- 
tion than Mr Gladstone has ever 
ventured on before. No; it is 
not the British people who desire 
their retention—they are dead 
against it. It is the Irish con- 
tingent who insist upon it,—the 
party to which Mr Gladstone sold 
himself when he found it neces- 
sary to prepare for a conflict with 
the public opinion of Great Britain. 

We have already referred to 
another statement in this remark- 
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able document—namely, that the 
primary desire of Mr Gladstone 
and his colleagues was that 
“nothing should be done in the 
dark.” To parody the words of 
another celebrated character, Mr 
Gladstone must have said to him- 
self: Darkness, be thou my light. 
If he really desired that nothing 
should be done in the dark, his 
policy can be explained upon no 
other hypothesis. To have hung 
up a curtain before the whole 
Home Rule question for more than 
six months ; to have carefully con- 
cealed from view what it was 
vitally important that the whole 
country should understand ; and to 
have prepared such a sudden sur- 
prise for us in the latest arrange- 
ment about the Irish members— 
is pretty well for gentlemen whose 
special desire it was that nothing 
should be done in the dark. 

A small majority has compelled 
the Prime Minister to alter his 
Home Rule scheme from bad to 
worse, and to include in it a 
change which he admits to be 
radically vicious. But this is not 
by any means the only change 
which Mr Gladstone has been com- 
pelled to make at the dictation of 
his imperious allies. Mr Cham- 
berlain has summed up the lot. 
It was promised that the supremacy 
of the Imperial Parliament should 
be practically and effectively main- 
tained. The assurance has been 
whittled away into a mere paper 
guarantee, which the Government 
themselves admit there is no power 
to enforce. It was promised that 
the Irish Parliament should not 
be allowed to establish Protective 
duties to the disadvantage of 
British manufactures. But by 
leaving it with the power to alter 
the Factory Acts in Ireland, and 
to give bounties to Irish trade, 
Mr Gladstone does away with the 
whole effect of this restriction, and 
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ives Ireland, by underhand means, 
what he dared not give her by 
direct ones. Here there are 
two pieces of dishonesty lumped 
into one. It was solemnly pro- 
mised that every necessary security 
should be taken for the protection 
of religious liberty, and that the 
Irish Parliament would have no 
powers to establish Roman Catholic 
supremacy in Ireland. How do we 
standnow? The Irish Parliament 
can do what it likes in these 
matters. It may destroy all un- 
denominational teaching if it likes ; 
and may create, if it chooses, as it 
certainly would be compelled to 
choose, a Roman Catholic Univer- 
sity, to be paid for by the Pro- 
testant population. It may make 
civil marriages, or marriages be- 
tween Protestant and Roman 
Catholic, illegal. And _ these 
measures would certainly be de- 
manded by those who have the 
screw between their fingers. For 


there is an imperiwm in imperio. 


If the Irish are masters of the 
British Parliament, the priests 
would be masters of the Irish Par- 
liament. If we want to know who 
would be the real rulers of Ireland 
under Mr Gladstone’s bill, we must 
look to the Meath petitions. Al- 
ready the bishops are at work ; 
already are changes introduced 
into the National school-books. In 
the fifth book of lessons articles 
on political economy by Arch- 
bishop Whately, and articles on 
Scripture history by other Protes- 
tant authors, have been struck 
out, and their places filled by 
selections from Roman Catholic 
writers. Moore’s Canadian Boat- 
Song, says the ‘Times’ correspon- 
dent, has been introduced be- 
cause it teaches the invocation of 
saints— 


“Saint of this green isle, hear our 
prayers !” 
VOL. CLIV.—NO. DCCCCXXXV. 
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As with religious, so has it gone 
with civil liberty in Ireland under 
this abominable measure. Ample 
security was promised to the min- 
ority, whether in Ulster or else- 
where. The bill, as it now stands, 
leaves them absolutely at the mercy 
of a Government which, in its turn, 
is at the mercy of the priesthood. 
The bill was recommended to 
Great Britain on the ground that, 
whatever its faults or risks, it 
would be a final settlement of a 
vexed question, and would at last 
leave England at liberty to man- 
age her own concerns. Instead of 
being a final settlement, it is actu- 
ally calculated to defer that settle- 
ment to an indefinite period, and 
to make the Irish question, for 
several years to come, more em- 
barrassing, more absorbing, more 
detrimental to the English Légis- 
lature than it has ever been yet. 
“The bill,” says Mr Chamberlain, 
“has become a transitional meas- 
ure, a mere experiment, leaving 
every question of vital importance 
undetermined.” Last, but not 
least, come the financial changes 
which the bill has undergone since 
last March, and which, bad as it 
was before, makes the position of 
the British ratepayer far worse. 
The Irish contribution to the 
Imperial Exchequer was originally 
fixed at £1,870,000. That has 
been reduced to £1,560,000 —a 
sum less by two millions than what 
Ireland in justice ought to pay. 

Such are some of the principal 
changes which a bare majority, 
combined with pressure from with- 
out, its natural consequence, have 
compelled Mr Gladstone to adopt. 

Now let us suppose for the sake 
of argument that the English and 
Scotch votes polled for Mr Glad- 
stone at the last general election 
were all given in favour of Home 
Rule. This is not the bill they 
were given for. They were given 
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in the belief that the measure when 
produced would correspond with 
the language held by Mr Gladstone 
during the previous seven years. 
Mr Gladstone, who wished to do 
nothing in the dark, allowed them 
to remain under this convenient 
error till it suited his purpose to 
raise the veil. But not only is the 
bill not what the public were led 
to expect last year,—it is, as we 
have seen, no longer the same which 
was laid before Parliament last 
February. This is the result of 
trying to carry by a sudden rush 
and with a narrow majority what 
could only be done, if done at all, 
after prolonged deliberation, and 
with the support of two-thirds of 
the House of Commons. Talk of 
a mandate! what kind of man- 
date is represented by a majority 
of less than forty, which becomes 
a minority of more than forty if 
the nominees of the Irish priest- 
hood are deducted? And supposing 
that the voice of such a majority 
did deserve that title, the bill 
which we are now asked to accept 
is not, we repeat, the bill for which 
that voice was given, but one widely 
different, not only in detail but in 
principle. If there were no other 
objection to it, the House of Lords 
cannot be expected to pass a 
measure which has been carried 
through the House of Commons 
on false pretences; which is not 
what the constituencies were al- 
lowed to anticipate when Mr Glad- 
stone was restored to power; and 
is not even the same bill which 
was produced to the House of 
Commons last spring. That goes 
without saying. But the fact that 
what is virtually a new scheme 
has been slipped into the place of 
the old one, and that while the 
people supposed themselves to be 
voting for one measure they were 
really voting for another, calls for 
something more than the mere re- 
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jection of the bill by the House of 
Lords. That will not be enough, 
We have a right to know without 
delay whether those who voted for 
the original scheme are willing to 
accept the substitute. The bill 
has been changed at nurse. We 
demand the national verdict on 
the changeling. We demand an 
immediate appeal to the people to 
say whether this is what they 
meant at the general election or 
not. We have a right to know 
their opinion at once on the fraud 
which has been practised on them, 
and on the violent and despotic 
methods by which it has been 
driven through the House of Com- 
mons, straining to the utmost the 
letter of the law, and setting at ab- 
solute defiance the spirit of the con- 
stitution. Yet it is more than 
doubtful whether any appeal to 
the people will be permitted. The 
House of Commons cannot com- 
bine against a measure of which 
it disapproves, and will do nothing 
to turn out a Government whose 
policy it secretly condemns, because 
various of its groups and sections 
are afraid of jeopardising other 
measures which they are anxious 
to see carried. The result is a 
situation unparalleled in the his- 
tory of. Parliament. 

Many Radicals disapprove of 
local option. Many friends of 
local option disapprove of dis- 
establishment. Many friends of 
disestablishment disapprove of 
confiscation. Yet any one of these 
parties will support all the rest in 
consideration of the support which 
each in turn will bring to itself. 
These petty and discordant minor- 
ities club together, and their col- 
lective strength is placed in turn 
at the disposal of each. It is the 
same plan on which soldiers club 
their money together to make up 
a common fund, of which each in 
his turn has the benefit on his 
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evening out. At this rate any 
number of measures may be carried 
at variance with national opinion, 
of which the House of Commons, 
under such a system, ceases to be 
either the guardian or the repre- 
sentative. When this kind of 
understanding prevails among any 
considerable number of members 
of the House of Commons, it 
becomes of course extremely diffi- 
cult to induce them to combine for 
any other purpose than the pro- 
motion of their own objects. They 
have been accustomed from their 
first entry into Parliament to 
think these of more importance 
than anything else in the world. 
They are like the man who, on 
the bursting of the boiler by the 
quay-side with the loss of many 
lives, was met rushing from the 
vessel complaining that he had 
lost his hat! What is the ruin of 
the empire, the violation of the 
constitution, the oppression of 
Protestant minorities, to the man 
who can think of nothing else but 
the sinfulness of a pint of beer! 
If he cannot have his own little 
bill on such questions as these, 
it is nothing to him what happens. 
Si fractus illabatur orbis. He has 
lost his hat. 

All through the session and 
before it, Radicalism has been 
making a stalking-horse of Home 
Rule, and Home Rule of Radical- 
ism. Neither cares a straw for 
the other. If the Radicals can 
get what they want by advancing 
under the shadow of Home Rule, 
the Irish party may go to the 
devil for all they care as soon as 
their ends are gained. But in the 
meantime mark the situation, and 
we are rather surprised that down 
to the present time it should have 
attracted so little observation. 
The Irish may say, however un- 
truly, that Home Rule is a purely 
Irish question, and that a British 
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majority has no right to refuse it 
to Ireland. But we may say with- 
out any untruth at all that most 
of the measures comprised in the 
Newcastle programme are purely 
British questions, and that an 
Irish majority has no right to 
force them on Great Britain. 
They exclusively concern Great 
Britain, and Great Britain has 
rejected them: and now Mr Glad- 
stone steps in at the head of his 
Irish free-lances and forces them 
on the people, whether they want 
them or not. If these things are 
done in the green tree, what will 
be done in the dry? 

In all this, no doubt, Mr Glad- 
stone himself is primarily to blame 
for having attempted to carry so 
big a thing as Home Rule with 
so inadequate a force at his dis- 
posal. The faddists who have 
supported him against their con- 
sciences are going to have their 
plasters ; they will not relinquish 
their guid pro quo, or consent 
even to any postponement of their 
claims, if they can possibly avoid 
it. Mr Gladstone has brought his 
present difficulties on himself by 
his disregard of parliamentary 
usage, and by vainly hoping to 
show himself superior to all those 
considerations by which English 
Ministers have hitherto been gov- 
erned. Small majorities and a 
balanced state of parties have 
hitherto been accepted both by 
Parliament and the public as in- 
dications that the country was 
not at that moment in favour of 
organic change. It was never 
supposed that a bare majority was 
sufficient to convey “a mandate.” 
This should be carefully remem- 
bered, for it marks a point of 
departure in our political history 
of the utmost importance. The 
new doctrine was first openly 
avowed by Mr Gladstone at the 
end of the last general election, 
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when he said that a majority of 
forty was good enough for him, 
and that he had known Govern- 
ments with no more do mach 
useful work. Possibly. But what 
kind of useful work? It was 
immediately pointed out to him 
that neither Lord Melbourne nor 
Lord Palmerston had attempted 
any measures outside the ordinary 
domain of administrative reforms, 
for when Lord Palmerston carried 
the Divorce Bill he had a majority 
of eighty at his back. Neither 
of them laid hands on the con- 
stitution; to which it might be 
added that as long as he confined 
himself to measures of practical 
utility, Lord Palmerston’s major- 
ity, after 1859, comprised at least 
half the Opposition. But what 
neither Lord Melbourne nor Lord 
Palmerston would have ventured 
to attempt, though both were 
stronger than Mr Gladstone, our 
present Prime Minister has rushed 
upon with careless and impatient 
gaiety, eager to show that the 
established maxims of parliamen- 
tary government are not for him,— 
that the “saints” are emancipated 
from all such vulgar restrictions, 
and may do what they like either 
in politics or morals. 

We are now, therefore, face to 
face with the new doctrine that any 
kind of majority is enough to justify 
a Minister in doing whatever he 
likes, and in going to any length 
he pleases in changing the con- 
stitution of the country. We must 
consider the difference between the 
decision of questions which demand 
immediate settlement, on which 
action must at once be taken with- 
out a moment’s delay—as, for in- 
stance, to fight or not to fight in 
a council of war, to declare the 
throne vacant or not vacant at a 
pressing crisis when some con- 
clusion must at once be taken— 
and such questions as those on 
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which it is expedient that public 
opinion should have time to ripen, 
and where there is no necessity for 
acting till that process is complete. 
The Revolution of 1688, effected 
as it necessarily was by a small 
majority of votes, would not have 
been in constant danger for half a 
century had it been the result of a 
matured national conviction. How- 
ever, this was inevitable. But there 
is no such excuse in the present in- 
stance. We say that a bare ma- 
jority—twenty, thirty, forty, what- 
ever it may be—especially when 
a majority of British votes are on 
the other side, have no moral 
right, and we are inclined to add 
no constitutional right, to force 
great organic changes on the 
country at the point of the 
bayonet. That the present change 
is one the nature of which was 
carefully concealed from the people 
at the last general election, and 
has only been revealed inch by 
inch to the House of Commons, 
and that Government, therefore, 
have not even the assent of the 
small British majority who sup- 
ported them last year to plead in 
its favour, has been already pointed 
out. But we say that had the 
whole bill as it now stands been 
better understood by the people 
last year than it is even now, 
a bare majority, which during the 
Home Rule debates has on an 
average not exceeded thirty, would 
have no right whatever to force 
such a measure through Parliament 
against the will of any numerous 
intelligent and influential body of 
the public. Certainly not, if when 
throughout two-thirds of the 
United Kingdom (i.¢., Scotland 
and England) public feeling was 
opposed to it. We maintain that 
down to the present day no Minis- 
ter has ever dreamed of such a 
thing. And to put the matter 
shortly, in a form which every 
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one can understand, would Mr 
Gladstone himself have undertaken 
the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church with a majority of forty? 
Of course, that is stating the case 
in the most moderate terms. We 
might ask if he would have under- 
taken it with a British majority 
opposed to him, or with a majority 
of which a large proportion were 
secretly hostile to the measure ? 
But it is enough to ask whether 
he would ever have tried to carry 
such a measure at all with a slight 
numerical majority, no matter how 
composed, or by what sentiments 
inspired. We have no hesitation 
in saying that he would have done 
nothing of the kind. And we 
sincerely trust that in the House 
of Lords due stress will be laid on 
the new Radical development. It 
is fraught with the most mischiev- 
ous consequences, and is opposed 
to the whole spirit and intention 
of representative government. Ac- 
cording to this, the Minister placed 
in power at a general election is not 
the Minister of the majority only, 
but the Minister of the whole na- 
tion, and bound to take account of 
public feeling in all quarters, wher- 
ever it exhibits itself in sufficient 
strength and depth. He is to do 
the best he can for the whole 
country, and it was never intended 
that he should totally disregard 
the expressed wishes of powerful 
sections of the community, even 
though he had the means of over- 
ruling them in his parliamentary 
following. Evenastrong majority 
has to be used with great caution 
in the face of a powerful, though 
it be not a preponderant, public 
opinion. . But for a bare majority 
to set it at defiance, and claim 
the power of doing what it likes 
with the Constitution of the coun- 
try, is simply monstrous. When 
the opinion of the nation is even- 
ly divided on any great political 
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proposal, no Minister is to take 
advantage of a few votes, more or 
less, upon his own side, to force it 
down their throats. One half of 
the people has no right to coerce 
the other. Yet it is the contradic- 
tory proposition to this which Mr 
Gladstone is virtually maintaining. 
For it will hardly be denied that 
the opponents of Home Rule are 


. fairly entitled to call themselves 


half the nation. 

The Radical party, with Mr 
Gladstone at their head, are mis- 
taking, or consciously transform- 
ing, the nature of representative 
government. It claims to represent 
the nation, and its business con- 
sequently is to give effect to the 
permanent convictions of the na- 
tion. Matured convictions—con- 
victions which have been supported 
by majorities in successive Parlia- 
ments, and which show no signs of 
losing their hold upon the public, 
—these must of course in the long- 
run be carried against the will 
of minorities, however consider- 
able or respectable. But opinions 
which have no claim to such au 
thority ; upheld by a party which 
was a minority yesterday and 
may be a minority to-morrow, 
—the attempt to force opinions 
such as these upon the nation 
during a brief interval of power is 
totally at variance with the 700s 
of parliamentary government, and 
must, if persevered in, destroy it 
as an institution. Mr Disraeli has 
left us in ‘Sybil’ a graphic picture 
of what he calls government by 
the thirty. But these were men 
easily contented. Twelve hundred 
a year was the goal of their am- 
bition. These were a nuisance. 
But they were a contemptible 
nuisance. More than that, when 
all parties were agreed on con- 
stitutional questions, the existence 
of these gentry was of less conse- 
quence. The “balanced oligarchical 
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connections ” would take care not 
to hurt themselves. While the 
Church, the Crown, and the aris- 
tocracy were in perfect security ; 
while property and credit, and free- 
dom of contract, were maintained 
intact, and held to be unassailable 
—it mattered comparatively little 
that a few wretched political 
jobbers had the casting vote in 
their hands. They might carry a 
Bankruptcy Bill, or a Highway 
Bill, and no great harm done. 
But it is totally different when 
great issues are at stake, and con- 
stitutions and empires are at the 
mercy of the thirty tyrants. 

We say, then, that for two 
reasons Mr Gladstone’s determin- 
ation to proceed with Home Rule, 
after the verdict of the nation had 
been given at the last general 
election, is deserving of the sever- 
est censure. First, because he 
needlessly placed himself in a posi- 
tion in which he ought to have 
known, in fact did know, that he 
could not possibly succeed in pass- 
ing a measure satisfactory to him- 
self, but only one that would be 
full of mischievous concessions to 
those who had the whip-hand of 
him; and secondly, because, ac- 
cording to the true theory and 
practice of representative govern- 
ment, three hundred and fifty-five 
gentlemen on one side of the 
House have no moral or political 
right to compel three hundred and 
fifteen gentlemen on the other side 
to submit to a change in the Con- 
stitution. They have no right to 
do it at all; but still less so when 
the nature of that change had been 
for so many months concealed 
from the public eye, and is even to 
the last far from generally under- 
stood. Mr Gladstone has violated 
a well-known rule of Parliamentary 
warfare, and has attempted an 
unprecedented act of party tyr- 
anny at the same time. The con- 
sequences of the first do not signify 
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so much, as they will fall chiefly 
on himself. The consequences of 
the second may be much more far- 
reaching and disastrous should it 
ever be turned into a precedent, 
and encourage bare majorities in 
future to give themselves the airs 
of a real natural representation, 
and to assert that a trumpery 
numerical superiority invests them 
with the dignity of a “ mandate.” 

Examples of the kind of pres- 
sure to which the Government 
have been obliged to submit might 
be multiplied ad nauseam. But 
we only wish to mention two be- 
sides the retention of the Irish 
members, on which we said enough 
in our article last month. The 
other two are the autumn ses- 
sion, and a scene that occurred 
in the House of Commons on the 
3d of August, in which Mr Fowler, 
Sir J. Hibbert, and Mr Acland 
were the principal actors. Now, 
who is it that wants an autumn 
session? Certainly not Mr Glad- 
stone of his free choice. Certainly 
not the immense majority of the 
House of Commons. But the thirty 
tyrants can intimate to Mr Glad- 
stone that they hold his fortune 
in their hands, and that he must 
either coerce the rest of his sup- 
porters or lose their votes. So it 
has actually been proposed that, 
after sitting till the fourth week 
in September, the House shall be 
compelled to meet again in the 
beginning of November. We 
will say nothing of the hardship 
and inconvenience that would be 
inflicted on members of the House 
by such an unprecedented out- 
rage ; we will say nothing of their 
health and strength, already, ac- 
cording to the Speaker, visibly 
breaking down under the fatigues 
of a session of a peculiarly exhaust- 
ing character ; we will say nothing 
of the disabling effect upon the 
legislative capacity of Parliament 
produced by this monstrous strain 
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upon its energies : but we say this, 
that recourse to an autumn ses- 
sion, with the object of passing 
measures for which a session of 
seven months’ duration, with hard- 
ly any substantial break in it, was 
not found long enough, would be 
the destruction of yet another safe- 
guard for the rights of minorities, 
already reduced almost to zero by 
the abuse of the closure. The Par- 
liamentary recess is in its own way 
an appeal to the country: it is the 
interval allowed to the public for 
calm reflection while the noise 
and dust of the battle have for the 
moment subsided, and they can 
survey the political situation and 
the merits of particular questions 
at their leisure. Then it is that an 
Opposition, confident in the justice 
of its cause, has a chance of ex- 
plaining its principles and of jus- 
tifying its conduct, such as it can 
never enjoy in the heat of the par- 
liamentary conflict, and such as is 
absolutely necessary to enable it 
to discharge its proper functions. 
If it is said that these remarks 
apply as much to the Government 
as the Opposition, and that the 
one loses as much as the other by 
the abolition of the recess, there 
is more than one answer to such 
an argument. In the first place, 
the Government is the Govern- 
ment, and a free agent. The 
Opposition is the Opposition, and 
obliged to submit. If the Govern- 
ment choose to inflict this injury 
on themselves, they have no right 
to inflict it on their opponents. 
But the injury is not the same 
either in kind or in degree. If 
the Government believe that for 
want of the usual interval of rest 
and reflection the public mind is 
not yet ripe for the introduction 
of particular measures, they are 
not obliged to introduce them. 
But the Opposition have no such 
choice; they must be prepared 
for either alternative. They can- 


not afford to lose the period usu- 
ally allotted to them for politi- 
cal consultation, preparation, and 
discussion. Whatever the Gov- 
ernment may suffer, if it suffers at 
all, from the virtual loss of the 
long vacation, the Opposition 
suffers twice as much. The 
Government being the Govern- 
ment, is supposed to understand 
the public wants. Minorities have 
to give a reason for their want of 
faith—the burden of proof is on 
them; and, being the weaker 
party, they have a right to de- 
mand that none of their privileges 
shall be curtailed. 

These remarks would apply to 
an autumn session at all times and 
under any circumstances. What 
special and startling force they 


‘carry with them at the present 


moment it is almost unnecessary 
to point out. When the Opposi- 
tion are silenced in Parliament, 
the necessity for full and free 
discussion outside of it becomes 
doubly imperative. If the Forum 
is to be silenced as well as the 
Senate, it will be the turn of the 
press next. We do implore the 
British public to consider seriously 
for a moment what this system 
means, and to nip it in the bud 
while there is yet time. The 
limitation of the recess to a few 
weeks, barely enough to enable 
members to recruit their health, 
and largely curtailing, if not virtu- 
ally annihilating, all the political 
advantages which it formerly se- 
cured to minorities, would be bad 
enough by itself. Combined with 
the closure in the House of Com- 
mons, it is very nearly equivalent 
to the total extinction of political 
discussion among the rank and 
file of the Opposition. 

The system of autumn sessions 
would, moreover, have the same 
effect as the closure in greatly 
militating against that quality of 
finality in English legislation 
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which has hitherto been one of 
its happiest characteristics. The 
recess gave time,—enabled the 
country, so to speak, to sleep on 
the proposals last submitted to it 
in Parliament; it gave an appeal 
from Philip drunk to Philip sober 
—from parties heated with conflict 
and furious with excitement to 
the same parties cooled by a win- 
ter’s reflection and sobered by quiet 
conversation and friendly inter- 
change of ideas with rational ad- 
versaries. It is only such a sys- 
tem as this which makes Parlia- 
ment endurable in these latter 
days, when party passions are in- 
flamed to the highest pitch, when 
the traditions and conventions of 
the House of Commons are power- 
less to check them, and when 
gentlemen on each side of the 
House are ready to fly at each 
other’s throats like angry bulldogs. 
What is the good of separating 
such combatants as these for a 
few weeks only. What is really 
needed by the House of Commons 
is a longer recess and not a shorter 
one. 

An autumn session, therefore, 
robs minorities of one of their 
most valuable rights, helps to im- 
pair or to destroy the finality of 
legislation, and affords no time 
for those violent passions and 
burning hatreds which are the 
ordinary products of a modern 
session, to cool down and be for- 
gotten. 

There seems every reason to be- 
lieve that, whether for this reason 
or for others, a large majority of 
the House of Commons is hostile 
to an‘autumn session. Then why 
do they submit to it? Because 
they are told that certain business 
must be proceeded with if the 
Gladstonian party would avoid, 
first of all, the revolt of the thirty ; 
and secondly, certain defeat at a 
dissolution. This is the pressure 
under which Mr Gladstone is com- 
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pelled to abdicate the functions 
of Government, and to surrender 
even sessional arrangements into 
the hands of “the clique.” A 
more amusing, but perhaps not 
less mischievous, example of the 
same process was afforded on the 
3d of August. On that day a 
complaint was made in the House 
against Messrs M‘Corquodale, the 
Government printers, because they 
refused to employ union men, and 
Government were pressed to de- 
clare that the contract should not 
be renewed unless the firm under- 
took to abandon their system, 
Sir J. Hibbert at once replied that 
Messrs M‘Corquodale had a right 
to manage their own business as 
they pleased, and that Government 
ought not to interfere with them. 
But this did not do at all. The 
notion of a firm being allowed to 
manage its own business as it 
pleased, at once set the Radicals 
in a flare. Mr Ackland was ob- 
liged to get up and disavow Sir 
John Hibbert, and presently after- 
wards Sir John Hibbert was ob- 
liged to get up and disavow him- 
self. The thirty were triumphant 
once more, and Messrs M‘Corquo- 
dale will no longer be allowed to 
manage their business as they 
please. 

No one really doubts that when 
the Home Rule Bill is thrown out 
by the House of Lords, Parliament 
ought to be dissolved. No one 
doubts that among the moderate 
and old-fashioned Liberals who 
still adhere to Mr Gladstone there 
are many who would gladly see 
the bill thrown out, and an autumn 
session given up. Yet there are no 
means apparently available either 
for forcing a dissolution or for re- 
storing the personal independence 
of members of the House of Com- 
mons. The caucus has done its 
work but too well. The doctrine 
that party is superior to principle, 
and that all must be sacrificed to 
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keep the leaders of the party in 
power, has been preached with only 
too much success. The members 
we refer to find themselves in a 
kind of net from which there is 
no escape. But this is a complete 
inversion of the true meaning and 
final cause of the party system, as 
understood at all events for the 
last hundred years. The operation 
of the party system has been to 
secure the freedom of minorities 
against a septennial dictatorship. 
It has prevented the Minister of 
the day from acting on the maxim, 
Divide et impera; and from 
having nothing to fear but the 
occasional combination of uncon- 
nected groups which, if they suc- 
ceeded in defeating him on any 
one particular point, would have 
no other bond of union, and could 
not possibly pretend to speak in 
the name of the country. The 
party system prevents this; but 
this system, in turn, like so much 
of our English political machinery, 
can only work properly within 
certain. understood limits, and con- 
trolled by the common-sense, pub- 
lic spirit, and constitutional train- 
ing of Parliament at large. When 
party organisation is pushed be- 
yond this; when the Treasury 
Bench is turned into an altar, and 
the Prime Minister into a god; 
when his followers are drilled like 
the Jesuits, with an electioneering 
agent for their General,—it is time 
for the people to look about them. 
This is not the party system as 
understood by Burke, Grey, Peel, 
Canning, Russell, Palmerston, 
Derby, Beaconsfield, and Salis- 
bury, but that corruption of it to 
which, in the nature of things, it 
has always been liable, and which, 
if not checked at once, must end in 
the gradual destruction of all that 
it was intended to protect. The 
members of a party must make 
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certain sacrifices of opinion for the 
common good. But they are not 
to sacrifice the end to the means. 
The line, as Burke says, must be 
drawn somewhere. 

Signs, however, are not wanting 
that the public mind—the mind of 
the working classes—is beginning 
to rouse itself. The meeting of 
working men at Liverpool on the 
29th July was a sign of the times. 
There are no such meetings to be 
got up in favour of Home Rule. 
The Linlithgow election tells its 
own tale for Scotland. In Mid- 
Lothian public feeling, especially 
among the farmers and farm-ser- 
vants, is fast rising against Dis- 
establishment, against the prospect 
of priestly government in Ireland, 
and in fact against the whole New- 
castle programme. The Hereford 
election is another. We must re- 
member how very few votes will 


_be sufficient to turn the scale, 


and in what a very precarious 
position the present Administra- 
tion stands. The Welsh members 
have given Mr Gladstone a taste 
of their quality. They, at all 
events, will endure no postpone- 
ment of their particular vanity. 
Yet Mr Gladstone can only say 
that he can give no unconditional 
promise—we should think not !— 
of undertaking the disestablish- 
ment of the Church in Wales next 
session, and that it must depend 
on “the position in which the 
session of 1893 leaves the Irish 
question.” ! Now what is the good 
of talking like that? The position 
in which the session of 1893 will 
leave the great Irish question! 
He, we, Wales, and all the world, 
know where it will be left. In 
the gutter, to be sure; and the 
real question is when, if at all, 
Mr Gladstone means to pick it 
out again. If the Welsh won't 
endure the postponement of Dis- 
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establishment, if the Radicals 
won’t endure the postponement 
of the Parish Councils Bill or the 
Registration Bill, and if the tee- 
totallers won’t endure the post- 
ponement of the Local Veto Bill, 
will the Home Rulers endure the 
postponement of Home Rule? 
Mr Labouchere says they must. 
We have given them, says he, an 
Irish session ; they must now al- 
low us to have an English session. 
We shall see. It strikes us that 
such a suggestion does less than 
justice either to Irish shrewdness or 
to Irish persistency. It is all very 
well for Mr Labouchere to talk of 
wiping off ‘the Newcastle pro- 
gramme in six months. He must 
know as well as anybody that the 
thing is impossible. Suppose the 
Irish to give way. ‘In what 
position” would the Newcastle 
programme be left at the end of 
the session of 1894? Not more 
than two out of the many great 


changes comprised in it could 
possibly have been carried. And 
the Radical demand would still 
stand in the way of Home Rule. 
“We are no better off for having 


waited,” the Irish would say 
to themselves—“ perhaps worse.” 
Why, then, should they give way 
next January? In the second 
place, all the success which the 
Home Rulers have hitherto 
achieved has been achieved by 
making other things impossible. 
Why should they abandon that 
policy now, just when it has 
brought the promised land within 
their reach? They made Mr Glad- 
stone’s programme—his celebrated 
thirty measures—of 1880 im- 
possible, and they brought him 
round. Their only chance is to go 
on with the same game. We can- 
not doubt that the Irish members 
are fully alive to this, and there- 
fore we doubt very much whether 
Mr Labouchere’s pretty little game 
of giff-gaff is likely to be successful. 
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But we have other reasons. for 
saying the same thing. The car- 
rying of the Newcastle programme, 
or any part of it, in the present 
Parliament would be making the 
minority rulers of the majority, 
To repeat what we have already 
said, these measures exclusively 
concern Great Britain, and in the 
present Parliament the British 
majority is opposed to them, 
To allow the minority to pass 
them with the help of non- 
British auxiliaries is what the 
House of Lords will never do, we 
may be quite certain. They may 
give way to the clearly expressed 
will of the British people, even 
when they think it wrong; but 
they will not give way to a min- 
ority. Again, what do the Radi- 
cals expect from a dissolution after 
these measures have been rejected? 
According to the Radical author- 
ity we have just quoted, Home 
Rule will still be waiting its turn. 
But if Great Britain condemned 
it in 1892 when it was not seen in 
its true colours, is she any more 
likely to be pleased with it in 1895, 
when she has come to thoroughly 
understand it? In other words, 
suppose Parliament to be dissolved 
after an “ English session,” would 
more votes be given for Home 
Rule at the next general election 
than were given for it at the last! 
The question is absurd. All the 
world knows that the British 
majority against it would be 
largely increased. We should sup- 
pose, on the other hand, that all 
the electors in Great Britain who 
are in favour of disestablishment, 
local veto, one man one vote, and 
the like, voted for Gladstonian 
candidates at the last election, and 
they could dono more now. Even 
if they did not, if some of the 
believers in the Newcastle pro- 
gramme voted for Unionist candi- 
dates because they thought Home 
Rule a worse evil than the post- 
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ponement of these measures, why 
should they act differently now? 
But supposing they did,—suppos- 
ing the introduction of these bills 
did induce a certain number of 
them to sacrifice their hatred of 
Home Rule to their gratitude for 
Radical support,—how many will 
it be? Will it be enough to bal- 
ance the loss they will certainly 
incur on the Home Rule side of 
the account? At the best, the 
Ministerial party can do no more 
than hold their own. English ses- 
sion or no English session, they 
will still have to face a hostile 
British majority, which would still 
have to be coerced by their Irish 
Brigade. At the best, we repeat 
they can hope for no more than to 
reproduce the present situation, 
when they would be as far from 
passing either the Newcastle pro- 
gramme or the Dublin programme 
as they are now. It is impossible 


to suppose that the Irish are blind 


to this truth, and do not see that 
they have nothing to gain and 
all to -lose by consenting to an 
English session next year. 

It is for the Unionists to insist 
on a dissolution, because they have 
every reason to believe that the 
situation would be greatly altered, 
—that the Newcastle programme 
has gained no fresh recruits, and 
that Unionism has gained a great 
many. They have a right to de- 
mand that no further legislation in 
the path of domestic revolution 
shall be proceeded with in the 
House of Commons without the 
consent of a British majority. 
How this perfectly free and legi- 
timate and constitutional demand 
is to be enforced it is difficult to 
see. According to the theory of 
the constitution, there is a power 
in reserve competent to intervene 
at such emergencies. But it has 
been so long disused that it is 
useless to invoke it now. The 
public must act for themselves ; 
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the platform has not yet been 
closured; and a series of great 
public meetings all over the coun- 
try would perhaps make some im- 
pression on men like Sir W. Har- 
court and Lord Rosebery, though 
we are well aware it would make 
none on Mr Gladstone. 

There are some who say that the 
present Home Rule Bill has been 
a sham from beginning to end ; 
that it was never intended to pass ; 
and that it was only introduced for 
the sake of its being thrown out, 
and supplying the Government 
with a cry against the House of 
Lords. Of course the Government 
knew that the bill would be thrown 
out by the House of Lords ; and so 
did Lord Grey know that the 
Reform Bill would be thrown out 
by the House of Lords. But the 
bill was not on that account a 
sham. The Whigs said to the 
country, This is what we are pre- 
pared to do for you, and after that 
nothing less would have sufficed. 
It is the same with the Home Rule 
Bill. Mr Gladstone has announced 
his policy,—has said to the Irish 
members, This is what we are ready 
to do—there is our bill; and he 
can never go behind that. So far, 
then, the bill is a very solid reality. 
Mr Gladstone may have seen that 
it would have to be renewed. But 
he knew all the time that he would 
be obliged to meet it in the end, 
and so he will be, or perish in the 
attempt. 

Besides, it is hardly likely that 
the bill was introduced merely to 
get up a cry against the Lords, if 
only for the reason that there are 
so many better ways of doing it. 
There are plenty of old soldiers in 
the Government camp, and if they 
wanted to have apitched battle with 
the Lords, they would hardly have 
chosen the very worst ground for 
it which the whole range of poli- 
tics affords. They could not pos- 
sibly have selected a question on 
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which the Lords could fight to 
more advantage, with more public 
feeling to back them, or a more 
general conviction that this time, 
at all events, they are on the side 
of liberty and the people. No: 
Mr Gladstone will make what 
capital he can, of course, out of 
the action of the Lords. But 
there is hardly a single item in the 
Newcastle programme which would 
not have served his purpose better. 
But he had no choice. He is in 
the hands of the Home Rulers, 
who, in their turn, are in the 
hands of the priests, and deter- 
mined, before anything else is 
done, that the Government shall 
stand committed to such a meas- 
ure of Home Rule as the House 
of Commons has nominally car- 
ried. But it is not, after all, the 
bill itself against which public in- 
dignation is rising at the present 
moment, so much as the method by 
which it has been carried through 
the Commons. The subjection of 
Great Britain to the yoke of the 
Irish priesthood, for this is what 
the retention of the Irish mem- 
bers really means ; the scandalous 
iniquity of the Financial clauses ; 
the virtual independence of the 
Irish Parliament ; the threatened 
persecution of the Protestant min- 
ority,—form a bill of indictment 
against Mr Gladstone’s measure 
which would indeed rouse British 
passion to fever heat if they believed 
it had a chance of passing. It 
would make their blood boil to con- 
template the possibility of such 
an attempt being successful. But 
they know that it can never pass 
without a dissolution, and that 


then they will be able to take care 
of it. But the Home Rule question 
cannot last for ever. We will not 
contemplate its being carried, but 
the forward movement may be 
thrust back, as it was fifty years 
ago. Home Rule may pass away 
and be forgotten, the Irish ques- 
tion may be shelved, but the pre- 
cedent created by silencing the 
House of Commons will remain, 
and the system once begun will 
be continued, unless the public 
interfere and stop it. This is 
the great point. This is the 
great danger which inspired Mr 
Chamberlain’s amendment, and, 
to our thinking, it is far more 
serious even than Home Rule 
itself. 

The bill has been forced through 
that House amid the silent indig- 
nation of all the friends of consti- 
tutional government: its oppon- 
ents have been denied a hearing in 
that great popular assembly, of 
which free discussion is the vital 
principle, and which could not 
long continue to breathe an atmo- 
sphere from which it was expelled. 
The duty now devolving on the 
Peers is to rescue this assembly 
from the perilous situation in 
which it is at present placed, and 
to save the country, at the same 
time, from the danger that now 
threatens it,—the danger, that is, 
of being robbed of their right to 
manage their own affairs by the 
maintenance in Parliament of a 
body of men with no interest in 
English politics, and who can al- 
ways be called on, when neces- 
sary, to overpower the voice of the 
majority. 
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